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PREFACE. 


There are two works which give some account of the Muslim inscriptions at 
Bijapur, one in English entitled “ Notes on the Buildings and Other Antiquarian 
Remains at Bijapur’’ by Mr. H. Cousens, formerly Superintendent, Archaeological 
Survey, Western Circle, and the other in Urdu named “Wdqi‘dt-i-MtamluJcat-i- 
Bijapur” by Maulavi Bashlru’d-Dln Ahmad. Mr. Cousens’ work which originally 
formed part of the Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey in Bijapur 
during the months of February and March, 1889 was published in the form of a 
Selection from the Records of the Government of Bombay in 1890. It deals 
chiefly with the history and architecture of Bijapur. Some of the inscriptions 
have been dealt with along with the account of the buildings in the city, and the 
rest are included in Appendix A. Mr. Cousens’ description of the monuments 
at Bijapur is very well written, but the rest of his work relating to the history of 
Bijapur and the reading and interpretation of the Inscriptions, leaves much 
to be desired, as he had to depend on others. It can be said without exaggera¬ 
tion that there is not a single inscription which has been correctly transcribed or 
translated. Maulavl Bashiru’d-Din Ahmad’s work, as its name implies, is a 
history of Bijapur, but in Part II the author has given an account of the ancient 
buildings at Bijapur together with his own reading of the inscriptions on them. 
His work contains numerous mistakes and wrong statements. 

The present work was undertaken to supply the deficiency in Mr. Cousens’ 
“ Notes ’’ ^and to furnish an authentic record of the Muslim Inscriptions at 
Bijapur. MThe first section, gives a brief account of the kings of Bijapur which 
is intended to serve as an historical background for the study of the inscriptions. 
It is based on the Ta'rikhA-Firishta, the Basdtinu s-Sald,Un by Mlrza Ibrahim 
Zubairi, and the accounts of the ‘Adil Shall! Sultans in the Mughal histories like 
the Ma’dfhiru’l-Umara, and the Muntakhabu’l-Luhdb. The second section deals 
with the architecture of Bijapur and is, with a few alteration and omissions, a 
reproduction of Mr. Cousens’ inimitable note on that subject. - ] I have not 
given a description of the buildings at Bijapur as this work Has' already been 
done by Mr. H. Cousens in his “ Notes ” as well as in his larger Monograph on 
Bijapur Architecture. The third and the main section comprises the inscrip¬ 
tions at Bijapur which have been arranged chronologically under separate heads 
to facilitate reference. After the Mughals, the ‘Adil Shall! Sultans were perhaps 
the greatest builders among the Muslim rulers of India. Some of the 
most beautiful, artistic and majestic buildings in India like the Ibrahim Rauza, 
the Mihtari Mahal and the Gol Gumbad, were built under their order or patronage. 
At Bijapur proper there are hundreds of mosques, tombs palaces, etc., which 
bear testimony to the love of architecture cherished by the Sultans of Bijapur. 
Most of these buildings bear inscriptions, but, in the presept work, I have included 
only those which are valuable from an historical or literary po nt of view, and 
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have omitted those which consist either of verses from the holy Qur‘dn or prayers 
for the soul of the departed. 

I have followed the Indian Ephemeris by Diwan Bahadur L. D. Swami- 
kannu, for giving corresponding Hijra and Christian dates. The translation of 
the verses from the Qur‘dn is that of Maulana Muhammad ‘All (The Holy Qur'an , 
The Islamic Review Office. England, .1917). 

I am greatly indebted to Mr. G. Yazdani, Epigraphist to the Government 
of India for Persian and Arabic Inscriptions, for general advice, and to Mr. IC. N, 
Dikshit, Deputy Director General of Archaeology in India, for having read, tran¬ 
slated and corrected for me the inscriptions in Mahratti, and I thank Mr. Sahib 
Lai Bangi of Bijapur for lending to me his manuscript containing the text of 
Bijapur inscriptions as read about 70 years ago by one of his ancestors. 

M. NAZIM. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF BIJATUR. 


OI JAP UR or Vijayapura (which means the city of victory) does not seem to have 
-*—* been a place of much importance before the establisment of the ‘Adil 

Sh i hi Dynasty. The earliest authentic records of the place are contained in the old 
Kanarese inscriptions on remains of Hindu temples which exist near the entrance 
to the citadel. One of these inscriptions is of the time of the Western Chalukya 
king Bhuvanaikamalla or Someshwar II, and is dated in Saka 996 (A. 0 . 1074-6). 
From this inscription it is known that Bijapur was then included in the district 
called Taddevadi Thousand (Tuddevadi of the maps, on the south bank of the 
Bhima, and 36 miles north of Bijapur). 1 From other inscriptions it is found 
that at a subsequent date, Bijapur passed into the hands of the Yadavas, in whose 
possession it was in the beginning of the 13th century. It was probably dur¬ 
ing the invasion of the Deccan about A. C. 1310, by Malik Kai'iir, the famous general 
of ‘AlaVd-Din Khaljl, that the Muslims conquered Bijapur from its Yadava 
ruler. An inscription on a pilaster in the mosque known as Malik Karim u’d- 
Din's Mosque records its construction in Saka 1242 (A. C. 1320) by Malik 
Karimu’d-Din. 2 Under the Bahmanl king Mahmud Shah, son of Muhammad 
Shah, Bijapur, which was then the headquarters of a district, was placed under the 
command of Yusuf with the title of ‘Adil Khan. 3 This was the beginning of 
its rise to importance. 

yusuf ‘Adil shah (u89-isio). 

i’usuf, the founder of the ‘Adil Shahi dynasty, was reputed to be a son of 
Sultan Murad II of Turkey on whose death in 854 (1450), he escaped the general 
slaughter of all the scions of the royal family which followed the accession of 
Sultan Muhammad II to the throne. It is stated that he was removed to Iran 
and spent his youth at Sava under the protection of Khwaja ‘Imadu’d-Dln. 
After many vicissitudes in his life, he entered the service of Khwaja Mahmud 

1 The Indian Antiquary, Vol. JC, p. 120. 

2 Cf. Inscription Xo. 3252 (a) and (5). Bas&tin a's-Soldi in, p. 23, on the authority of the A£waru*l-Abrar of Shai^ 

* Ainu’d-Dln, Ganni-‘ilium, says that this mosque was built by Malik Karimu’d-Din Abu Rija, son of Malik ‘Izzu’d-DIn 
Abu Rija, governor of Bijapur, in 710 A. H. (1316 A. C.). Malik Karimu’d-Dln’s name is not mentioned in any history 
of the time, but there is one Malik Fa^hm'd Din Abu Rija among tho nobles attached to the court of Sultan Qutbu’d-Dm. 
Mubarak Shah, son of Sultan k AlaVd-Din Khaljl, see Ta'rikh-i-Firtiz Shihi by ?iyau’d-llln. Bartini, p. 379. 

* The Kings of this dynasty were entitled ‘Adil hikin'till the time of Ibriihim I. (see infra, p. 6), but I have called 
them throughout by fclioir later title of ‘Adil Shah for the sake of uniformity. 
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Gawan 1 minister of Muhammad Shah II, and was in course of time raised to the 
rank of commander of 500 horses with the title of ‘Adil Khan. After this 
he rapidly rose in power and importance till he. was appointed governor of Bija- 
pur. On the death of Muhammad Shah II in 887 (1482), he withdrew to 
Bijapur, and by promises of rich rewards, attached several Turkish officers of 
Bidar to himself. He declared his independence in 895 (1489) by ordering 
the Kh utha to be read in his own name. 

He was not, however, allowed to enjoy his new dignity undisturbed for long. 
Qasim Band, minister at Bidar, collected an army and marched against Bijapur. 
Yusuf was successful in repelling the attack, but shortly after that his territories 
were invaded by the raja of Vijayauagar. He set out to meet the enemy with 
8,000 horsemen, and in the first encounter he was driven back. Rallying his 
troops he led forward a fierce attack which the enemy were unable to withstand. 
They broke and fled in confusion. Yusuf captured immense booty. During 
his flight, the Raja of Vijayanagar died of wounds received in action. Taking 
advantage of the confusion caused by his death, Yusuf captured the forts of 
Mudgal and Raichur. 

In 908 (1502-3), feeling secure from external attack for a while and having 
more time to devote to home affairs, Yusuf introduced into Bijapur the Shi‘ah 
form of faith in which he had been brought up in Iran, but the Muslims of the 
Deccan being mostly followers of the Sunni persuation, resisted to their utmost this 
introduction of the innovation in their religion. AmlrBarld of Bidar, Ahmad 
Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar and Qutb Shah of Golcanda prepared for war. 
Unable to fight against this powerful combination, Yusuf retreated into Berar, 
and took shelter with his friend ‘.Imadu’l-Mulk who advised him to desist from 
trying to enforce the Shi‘ah doctrines on his unwilling subjects. At the same 
time, he persuaded the confederates to give up hostilities and Yusuf was able 
to return to his capital in peace. 

Towards the end of his reign news was received that the Portuguese had 
taken possession of Goa and put its governor to death. Yusuf marched at the 
head of 3,000 men, took the Portuguese by surprise and captured Goa. Shortly 
after his return to Bijapur, he died of dropsy in the beginning of 916 (1510) 
in the 75th year of his age, and was buried near the tomb of Shaikh Chanda 
at GogI, a. village in the dominion of H. E. H. the Nizam of Haidarabad. 

ISMAIL ‘ADIL SHAH (1516-1534). 

Ismail, son of Yusuf, succeeded to the throne, but as he was too young to 
direct the administration of the country, Kamal Khan was appointed regent. 
Being a Sunni, he re-established that faith in Bijapur. His power, however, 
came to a speedy end. He began to aspire to the throne and in consultation 
with Am ir Barld, formed a plot to dethrone Ismail. Ismail’s mother got 

1 Mahmud Gavrarn. is oven said to liave adopted Yusuf as his son. See Ta'rikji-i-Firishta (Xowai Kishoro ed;, 
Voh I, p. 356* 
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an inkling of the plot and set to work to circumvent him. Sne suborned a 
faithful officer to kill Kamal Khan. This was accomplished but his follower's, 
headed by his son Safdar Khan, attacked the palace which was bravely defended by 
the queen-mother who, clad in male attire and armed with shield and sword, 
moved about among her men urging them to do their best. The rebels were 
strong but the opportune death of Safdar Khan saved the situation. His 
followers lost heart, and fled. After this Ismail dismissed all the Deccanis 
from service, and established the Shi'ah faith as the state religion. 

As soon as his authority was established, Ismail began to prepare for further 
conquests. He first raided the territory of Qasim Barid who, in the name of 
Mahmud Shah Bahmani, sought the assistance of Burhan Nizam Shah of Ahmad- 
nagar, Sultan Quli Qutb Shah of Golcanda and ‘Ala’u’d-Dln ‘Imad Shah of 
Berar. Their combined armies invaded Bijapur but they were completely routed 
by Ismail, and both Mahmud Shah and his son Ahmad were taken prisoners. 
Ismail treated them with great honour and respect, and conducted them into 
the city. He then gave his sister Bibi Masiti to Ahmad Shah in marriage and 
sent them with a royal escort to Bidar. 

In 927 (1521), feeling his position secure, Ismail tried to recover Mudgal 
and Raichur from Timraja, raja of Vijayanagar, but owing to a hasty attack, 
he had to return discomfited. He, however, resolved to avenge his defeat, and 
with this object in view, he made an alliance with Burhan Nizam Shah in 930 
(1524), and gave his sister named Maryam to him in marriage, with the fort of 
Sliolapur as part of her dowry, but as Ismail subsequently refused to cede the 
fort, Burhan tried to take it by force. With the assistance of ‘Imad Shah of 
Berar and Amir Barid of Bidar, he laid siege to Sholapur. Ismail went 
out to meet the invaders and inflicted a crushing defeat on them. Burhan 
next attempted to invade Bijapur with the assistance of Amir Barid, but he was 
again defeated. 

Ismail was greatly incensed against Amir Barid who had always assisted 
his enemies. In 936 (1529-30), therefore, he invaded Bidar, defeated Amir 
Barid and took him prisoner. In the fort of Bidar, Ismail ascended the throne 
of the Bahmani kings, and celebrated the occasion by great festivity, accom¬ 
panied by distribution of magnificent rewards to all deserving people, but at the 
intercession of ‘Imad Shah of Berar, he spared the life of Ami r Barid and gave 
h i m back all his territories. 

About this time, Timraja of Vijayanagar died. Taking advantage of the 
disturbance consequent on this, Ismail laid seige to the forts of Mudgal and Rai¬ 
chur and captured them after they had been in the possession of Vijayanagar 
fox 17 years. 

Amir Barid had promised to surrender the fort of Kalyani to Ismail, but. 
as he neglected to do so, Ismail resolved to reduce it by force in 938 (1531-32). 
Amir Barid persuaded Burhan Nizam Shah to join him in a war against Bijapur, 
but Ismail defeated him and forced him to retreat. After this, both Burhan 
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and lsma'il met on their frontiers and agreed that Ismail should be at liberty 
to conquer the country of Qutfc Shah, and Burhan should be pennitted to add 
Berar to his kingdom. In consequence of this arrangement, Ismail laid siege 
to (xolcanda in 040 (1533-34), but it was at the point of being reduced when 
Ismail was attacked with a violent fever and died on 16th Safar, 941 (27th 
August, 1534). He was buried at Gogi near the tomb of his father. 

MAILC ‘ADlL SJJAH (1534-35). 

When the Bijapur army returned from Golcanda, Mallii, the eldest son of. 
Ismail, was raised to the throne in deference to the dying wish of the late king, 
but he so disgusted every one by his evil ways and bad character that after 
a brief reign of 7 months he was dethroned and blinded, and his brother Ibrahim, 
hailed as king in his stead. 

IBRAHIM ‘ADlL SHAH 1 (1535-1557). 

Ibrahim inaugurated his reign by restoring the Sunni faith as the state 
religion. The Shi‘all officers and commanders were discharged and Deccanis 
and Abyssinians were appointed in their place. 

About the time of Ibrahim’s accession to the throne, the condition of the 
Vijayanagar kingdom was very much distracted owing to internal dissentions. 
Timraja had been succeeded in office by his son Ramraja who attempted to 
assume the royal title, but the army and the chief noblemen rallied round the 
young raja and his minister Bhoj Tirmal Ray. Not long after this, however 
Bhoj Tirmal Ray put the young raja to death and himself seized the throne 
of Vijayanagar but the nobles were so disgusted by his tyranny thal they invited 
Ramraja to return and assume charge of the administration. Bhoj Tirmal 
Ray solicited the help of Ibrahim and promised to acknowledge him. as his 
overlord. Ibrahim consequently marched to Vijayanagar in 942 (1535-36) and 
was welcomed into the city. Ramraja now pretended remorse for his behaviour 
and promised to remain loyal to Bhoj Tirmal Ray if he sent away the Muslim 
army. Bhoj Tirmal paid a large sum of money to Ibrahim for the expenses 
of his army and requested Mm to return, but even before Ibrahim had crossed 
the river Krishna, Ramraja broke his promise and invaded Vijayanagar. Bhoj 
Tirmal committed suicide and Ramraja ascended the throne as raja of Vijayana¬ 
gar. Ibrahim took advantage of this disturbance and sent his general Asad 
Khan to capture the fort of Adorn. Venkatadarl, borther of Ramraja, who 
was sent to defend it was defeated and the fort was captured. 

Asad Mian was now high in the favour of the king, but his enemies brought 
about his disgrace by showing that he was secretly in league with 
Burhan Nizam Shah and had promised to deliver the fort of Belgaum to him. 
Finding this an opportune occasion, Burhan Nizam Shah and Amir Band invaded 
the Bijapur kingdom and captured Sholapur. After this they advanced to Belgaum 
hoping that Asad Khan would readily deliver the fort to them. But instead 
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of doing so, Asad Khan prevailed on Tnttad Shah of Berar to come to the help of 
Ibrahim who, thus strengthened, drove the invaders out of Bijapur, and retook 
: Sholapur and other places captured by them. 

Burhan Nizam Shah felt very much the loss of ShoJapur which occupied an 
important position on the border of the two kingdom. He therefore formed 
a secret alliance with other rulers of the Deccan according to which Ramraja 
of Vijayanagar and Jamshid Qutb Shah of Goleanda were to attack Bijapur 
from the south and east, while he himself with ‘All Band was to invade it from 
the north. In order to break up this confederacy, Ibrahim ceded Sholapur to 
Burhan Nizam Shah and propitiated Ramraja by suitable presents, while he 
sent an army under Asad Khan to fight Jamshid Qutb Shah who had been left 
alone. Jamshid was defeated in a severe action, and Asad Khan on return to 
Bijapur was received with honour by the king. 

Ibrahim was not, however, destined to enjoy peace for long. The old enmity 
between Bijapur and Ahmadnagar again broke out and Burhan Nizam Shah at 
the instigation of Ramraja, marched on Gulbarga. Ibrahim moved from Bija¬ 
pur to oppose him and defeated him in a severely contested battle on the bank 
of the river Bhlma. 

Ibrahim was now so elated with pride that casting all prudence to the winds 
he began to behave tyrannically towards his own nobles which caused general 
disaffection. Burhan Nizam Shah took advantage of this and ravaged Bijapur 
territory. A member of the nobility, relying on the help of Burhan Nizam Shah, 
formed a conspiracy to dethrone the king and raise his brother ‘Abdu’llah to 
the throne. One of the conspirators betrayed the plot to Ibrahim who took 
terrible vengeance, and executed all those who were suspected of complicity in 
the conspiracy. He even mistrusted his faithful minister Asad Kjian who retired 
to his jdgir at Belgaum ; but he earnestly protested against the charge of com¬ 
plicity in the conspiracy and was able ultimately to convince Ibrahim of his innocence. 

Burhan Nizam Shah now entered into an alliance with Ramraja of Vijayana¬ 
gar and at his instigation besieged Kalya ni, a fort belonging to ‘All Barid who 
was an ally of Ibrahim. Ibrahim at once marched to the assistance of ‘All 
Barid and so completely cut off supplies that the besiegers were reduced to 
starvation, but a surprise attack on Ibrahim’s camp altered the situation. Ibra¬ 
him was forced to fly in order to save his life. He, however, retaliated for this 
disaster by reducing the fort of Parenda which belonged to Ahmadnagar, but 
Burhan Nizam Shah retook it. After this in 959 (1552) Burhan Nizam Shah 
formed an alliance with Ramraja and agreed to conquer the forts of Raichur and 
Mudgal for him if he in his turn helped him to subjugate Sholapur. This was 
accomplished, but as Burhan Nizam Shah died shortly after this, the allies did 
not take any further action against Bijapur. 

The troubles of Ibrahim, however, were not yet over. 'Ainu’l-Mulk, com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the late Burhan Nizam Shah, who had come over to the side 
•of Ibrahim rose in rebellior against his new master and inflicted a crushing 
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defeat on the army sent against him. ije then advanced to Bijapur and cut 
oit supplies. Ibrahim in despair appealed to Ramraja who despatched his- 
brother Venkatadri with a large army to his help. ‘Aiuu'I-Mulk was defeated, 
and forced to take refuge in the dominions of Husain Nizam Shah. 

Soon after this Ibrahim contracted several diseases and suffered terribly 
from them. He died in 965 (1557-58) and was buried at GogT near his father 
and grandfather. 

Ibrahim was the first rider of the dynasty to assume the title of ‘Add Shah 
in place of that of ‘Add Khan which was the designation .of a subordinate 
governor 1 . He did so about the year 944 (1537), probably after the disappearance 
ofllhamu’llah, son of Kali mu’ll ah Shall, the last of the Bahmanid dynasty. 2 In 
inscription No. 3251 3 , dated 943 (1536-37) Ibrahim is styled as ‘Add Khan, without 
the high sounding phrases usually prefixed to the name of a king, but in 
inscription No. 439*, dated 945 (1538-39), lie is mentioned as ‘Add Shah. 

‘ALP ‘ADIL SIT AH I (1558-1580). 

‘All, the eldest son of Ibrahim, who was a prisoner in the fort at Miraj. at 
the time of the death of his father, was released and raised to the throne by 
the consent of all the noblemen. His first public act was to declare the Shi‘ah 
faith as the state religion. He cultivated the friendship of Ramraja and on 
hearing of the death of his son, even paid a visit of condolence to him at Vija- 
yanagar. Having thus strengthened his position, ‘All with the help of Ramraja 
invaded the territories of Husain Nizam Shah in order to recover the forts of 
Sholapur and Kalyani from him. Husain fled from Ahmadnagar and the whole 
of his kingdom was laid waste. The soldiers of Ramraja committed great 
excesses on the population and even destroyed mosques and insulted the Qur’an 
openly. Husain was constrained to surrender the fort of Kalyani to ‘All in 
order to secure peace. But no sooner had the allied armies retired from Ahmad¬ 
nagar than Husain entered into an alliance with Ibrahim Quth, Shah, and in 

conjunction with him marched to retake the fort of Kalyani. ‘AH again soli¬ 
cited the help of Ramraja and with the contingent supplied by him, marched to 
Ahmadnagar. Husain fled to Junnar and the allied forces returned to their 
respective territories. Ramraja, taking advantage of the weakness of the Muslim 

rulers in the Deccan, forced ‘All and Ibrahim Qutb Shah to cede some of their 

districts to him. In the course of this expedition, the soldiers of Ramraja 
again committed great excesses, insulted Islam and desecrated mosques. 

1 This is indirectly corroborated by a statement in Ta’njchA-Firuhta (Newal Kishore ed,), Vol. II, p. 219, where in the 
aecouiit of Sultan Bahadur Shah, son of Sultan Mugalfar Shih of Gujarat, it is said, “ And Burhan Nizam Shah B&frii 
who, contrary to the practice of Isma'il ‘Adil Shah (of Bijapur) had made the word Shah a part of his nan*, went to 
Burhanpur ..” which show** that Isxna it had not assumed the title of King. 

»See Muvtabhabu'l Lubdb by fcfeuft |CM«, (edited by Sir Wolseloy King) Vol. Ill, p. 139 and the EmgrapUa Indo~ 
jMv&kmica, 1931-32, pp. 19-20, 

3 See p. 20. 

4 See p. 4.7 
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‘AH was now thoroughly disgusted with the arrogance and overbearing pride 
of Eami'aja and as both Husain and Ibrahim too had good cause to wish him 
and his kingdom exterminated, it was not a difficult task to induce these monarchy 
to join him in a great war against Vijayanagar. To strengthen this alliance, 
Husain gave his daughter Chand Bibi in marriage to ‘AH with the fort of Shola- 
pur as her dowry ; and ‘AH gave his sister Hadya Sultana to Murtaza, the eldest 
son of Husain Nizam Shah. ‘AH Barld of Bidar was also induced to join this 
confederacy. To furnish himself with a pretence for breaking with Ramraja, 
‘AH despatched a messenger demanding restitution of Baichur, Mudgal 
and other districts which had at different times been wrested by him. As 
expected Ramraja refused to do so, and expelled the ambassador from his court 
with disgrace. Consequently the allied armies met in the plains of Bijapur 
and on 20th Jumadi-i, 972 (26th December, 1564) marched towards Vijayanagar. 
A few days later, they reached Talikot on the north bank of the river Krishna, 
crossed it by having recourse to a ruse, and fell upon Ramraja wito was camp¬ 
ing some miles south of the river. The two armies met in battle. The pride 
of Ramraja eventually cost him his life. Spurning the entreaties of his 
attendants to be mounted, he remained seated in his palanquin, for, he said, his 
enemies were not worth so much consideration; but when he met with a recep¬ 
tion contrary to his expectations, he descended from his palanquin, seated him¬ 
self upon a throne under a canopy of crimson velvet and caused his treasure 
to be brought before him so that he might rew T ard any act of bravery on the spot. 
This display of treasure so incited his men that for a time the confederate armies 
were driven back ; but Husain remained firm in the centre and pushed on so 
vigorously that the army of Ramraja was thrown into confusion. At this 
crucial moment Ramraja made the fatal mistake of again mounting the palanquin. 
Its bearers abandoned it on the approach of a furious elephant belonging to 
Husain Nizam Shah, and before Ramraja could recover himself and mount a 
horse, he w r as taken prisoner and brought before Husain Nizam Shah who ordered 
his head to be struck off. When the news of this disaster spread, the Vija¬ 
yanagar troops fled from the field of battle. Spoils of fabulous value were 
captured by the victors who pursued their vanquished foes to Vijayanagar, 
The greater part of Vijayanagar was destroyed and it was henceforth 
blotted out from the roll of living cities 1 . 

By this victory ‘All obtained possession of the forts of Raichut and Mudgal 
and utilised the wealth obtained in the general plunder in walling in and forti¬ 
fying the city of Bijapur. This undertaking was completed in 973 (1565-66). 

But ‘All was too restless to keep peace for long. In the hope of extending 
his territories on the south he led an expedition to Vijayanagar to depose 
Venkatadri and to place Timraja, son of Ramraja, on the throne of Palkanda or 
Talkanda ; but Murtaza Nizam Shah who could not bear to see the aggrandisement 

1 For a different version of these events see Burhan-i-Ma athir as translated by Lieut.-Colonel T.W. Haig in the Indian 
Antiquary Vol. L, pp. 193-4. 
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of L Ali, attacked Bijapur during his absence, thus compelling him to make a 
hasty retreat from the south to defend his capital. The Ahmadnagar army 
retired at his approach. To take revenge for this, ‘All, in the year 975 (1567-68), 
despatched Kishwar Khan at the head of a large and well equipped army to 
invade the Nizam Shahi dominions. Kishwar Khan occupied some districts 
without opposition and when Murtaza Nizam Shah advanced to meet him, he 
shut himself up in a fort. He was, however, killed by an arrow while conduct¬ 
ing the defences, and the Bijapur army was forced to beat a retreat. 

‘All next tried conclusions with the Portuguese who had conquered Goa 
and the surrounding districts in the time of Yusuf ‘Adil Shah. He advanced 
to Goa in 977 (1569-70) and laid siege to it but he was forced to retire with heavy 
loss. 

He then turned his attention to the strong fort of Adorn which had the 
reputation of being impregnable. Its chief who was an officer of the late Ram- 
raja, shut himself up in the fort and offered resistance, but the garrison were 
forced to submit after a long and close blockade. 

In 981 (1573-74) ‘All captured the forts of Torgal, Dharwar and Bankapur 
which were in possession of the officers of the late Ramraja. He then sent 
his general Mustafa Khan to capture the fords of Jerrah and Chandargutl. 
The chief of Jetrah submitted without resistance; while Chandargutl was 
carried by storm after a siege of 14 months in 983 (1576). 

‘All was assassinated in 988 (1580) by a eunuch of Bidar, in a dispute re¬ 
garding the return of certain jewels which had belonged to his daughter. He 
was buried in a plain looking tomb in the south-west corner of the city. Many 
works, of public utility are ascribed to him, and he is said to have built the 
wall round the city, the Gagan Mahal, the Jami‘ Masjid and the Anand Mahal. 

IBRAHIM ‘ADIL SHAH II (1580-1626). 

As ‘Ali died without an issue, the nobles raised Prince Ibrahim, his 
nephew to the throne. Ibrahim being only nine years of age, Chand Bibi, 
widow of Ali ‘Adil Shah, was entrusted with his education, and the adminis¬ 
tration of the state was undertaken by Kamil Khan who, however, became so 
ambitious that he began to aspire to royal dignity. At the instigation of Chand 
Bibi he was arrested and put to death, and Kishwar Khan was entrusted with 
the administration of the state. 

Taking advantage of faction lights, Murtaza Nizam Shah invaded Bijapur 
but he was repulsed with heavy loss and rich spoils fell into the hands of the 
victors. Some of the nobles who were dissatisfied with Kishwar Khan’s dis¬ 
tribution of the spoils, formed a plot to remove him from the regency in favour 
of Mustafa Khan. Kishwar Whan got information of this plot and had Mustafa 
Khan treacherously assassinated. Chand Bibi herself, who disapproved of this 
highhanded action, was taken prisoner and sent to Satara. To strengthen his 
position further, Kishwar Khan sent one of his agents with instructions to put 
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to death secretly all the Abyssinian officers of the army. News of this leaked 
out and not only the military but even the civil population was so shocked at 
Kish war Khan’s vile plots that he was forced to flee to Golcanda where he was 
assassinated by one of the relatives of his victim Mustafa Khan. Ikhlas Kh an 
now assumed the regency and Chand Bilh was again entrusted with the educa¬ 
tion of the young king. 

About this time, Murtaza Nizam Shah and Muhammad Quit Qutb Shah 
entered into an alliance and attacked Bijapur, but thanks to the indefatigable 
efforts of Shah Abu’l-Rasan, the finance minister, they were forced to retire 
after a siege lasting about a year. Ikhlas Khan was now in his turn arrested 
and imprisoned to make room for another nobleman named Dilawar Khan, who 
was fortunate enough to retain power for eight years during which period he 
restored the finances of the state. In 992 (1584) he entered into a treaty of 
alliance with Murtaza Nizam Shah and, to strengthen the friendship between 
the two kingdom, arranged a marriage between Khadija Sultan, sister of Ibrahim, 
and Prince Husain, son of Murtaza. In 995 (1587) Ibrahim married Malika-i- 
Jahan, sister of Muhammad Quli of Golcanda, but as it will appear later, these 
marriage alliances did not in the least deter the Deccan kings from prosecuting 
their schemes of aggrandisement. 

Miran Husain Nizam Shah was about this time murdered, and taking advantage 
of the dissentions consequent on this, Ibrahim invaded Ahmadnagar in 997 
(1588-89). Ismail, successor of Miran Husain, sued for peace and Ibrahim promised 
to retire if Khadija Sultan, his sister and widow of Miran Husain Nizam Shah, 
were allowed to return to Bijapur. This was done and Ibrahim returned to his 
capital. The following year, however, he again invaded Ahmadnagar, but a bold 
attack led by Dilawar Khan in person was defeated by the Ahmadnagar troops 
and he was forced bo take flight. At this time Dilawar Khan by his haughti¬ 
ness and overbearing behaviour offended Ibrahim who resolved to free himself 
from Ms trammels and assume direct control of the administration. With this 
object in view, he left Dilawar Khan’s camp on the night of 14th Rajah, 998 
(May 9, 1590). After an unsuccessful attempt to capture the king, Dilawar 
Khan fled to Ahmadnagar and instigated Burhan Nizam Shah to invade Bija¬ 
pur in 1000 (1591-92). Ibrahim allured Dilawar Khan to Bijapur by promises 
of pardon and reinstatement in office, and then ordered his eyes to be put out. 
Burhan Nizam Shah being thus left alone, sued for peace and was allowed to 
return to Ahmadnagar unmolested. 

In 1002 (1593-94), Prince Ismail, brother of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, who was 
confined in the fort at Belgaum, raised the standard of revolt and appealed to 
Burhan Nizam Shah for help, but he was defeated, taken prisoner and put to 
death. 

Burhan died in Sha'ban 1003 (April 1595) and was succeeded by his son 
Ibrahim who insulted the Bijapur ambassadors and thus forced Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah 
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to attack Ahmadnagar. In the battle that followed Ibrahim Nizam Shah 
was defeated and killed. 

In Muharram 1008 (July 1599), Ibrahim laid the foundation of a new city 
four miles to the west of Bijapur and named it Nauraspur. In this city he 
built beautiful palaces for himself and ordered his nobles too to construct their 
residences there, but before the walls and fortifications could be completed, 
the city was destroyed by Malik ‘Ambar in 1034 (1624-25). 

After the death of Ibrahim Nizam Shah in 1003 (1595), different factions 
in Ahmadnagar fought for ascendency till power passed into the hands of Malik 
‘Ambar who placed Murtaza on the throne and, with the assistance of troops 
furnished by Ibrahim, proceeded against the Mughals. He was successful in 
driving the Mughals out of Ahmadnagar, but shortly after that disputes arose 
between Murtaza and Malik ‘Ambar, and it was only by the intervention of 
Ibrahim that they were pacified. When Emperor Akbar arrived in person 
in the Deccan in 1008 (1599), Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah saved Bijapur from an inva¬ 
sion by sending an ambassador to conciliate him and consenting to give his 
daughter Sultan Begam in marriage to prince Da nival. A Mughal noble named 
Mir Jamalu’d-Din Husain Anjii was accordingly despatched with suitable presents 
to escort the bride from Bijapur and the marriage was celebrated in Safar 1013 
(July 1604), but the prince died of excessive drinking on 1st Zu’l-Hijja of the 
same year (April 10, 1605). 

Ibrahim died on 11th Muharram, 1037 (12th September, 1627) and was 
buried in the beautiful mausoleum, now known as Ibrahim Rauza, which had been 
erected by the order of his wife Taj Sultana. It is said that he was handsome, liberal 
and careful about his subjects. He patronised learning and the fine arts, and 
was passionately fond of music and singing. He was loved by his subjects 
and was called by them Jagat-Guru, “ World-Preceptor ”. Like his great Mughal 
contemporary, Akbar, he was also accused of neglect of his own religion. Dur¬ 
ing his reign were built the Sat Manzili and Haidari (or UplI) Burj in 991 (1583), 
the Malika-i-Jahan Mosque in 996 (1588), Anand Mahal in 998 (1590), and the 
Sanglt Mahal and other buildings in Nauraspur between 1008 and 1034 (1599- 
1625). 

MUHAMMAD ‘ADIL SHAH (1627-1656). 

After the death of Ibrahim, his third son Muhammad, who was only 15 
years of age, was raised to the throne by Mirza Muhammad Amin Lari and 
Daulat Klian in deference to the dying wish of the late king. Mirza Muham¬ 
mad Amin was given the title of Mustafa Khan and Daulat Khan that of Rhawass 
Khan. 

In the first year of his reign, Burhan Nizam Shah III 1 invaded Bijapur terri¬ 
tory but he was defeated. A few years later, Burhan, at the instigation of 
Hamid Khan, one of his important noblemen, again invaded Bijapur but he 


1 See Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, MUD-20, p. 13. 
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•was again repulsed and forced to retreat. About this time Kadam Rao, gover¬ 
nor of Bankapur, rebelled and managed to hold his own for a year but he was 
ultimately defeated, taken prisoner and executed. 

Shortly after he ascended the throne, Muhammad took retaliatory measures against 
Ahmadnagar for the destruction of Nauraspiir, and on the advice of Kh awass 
Khan, entered into an alliance with the Mughals to conquer Ahmadnagar and 
to divide its territories equally. The treaty was however broken as soon as it 
was made. The Mughal Army instead of halting at the frontier marched into 
Bijapur territory, and Muhammad aggravated the situation by ordering the 
immediate arrest of the Mughal envoy. When news of this outrage reached- 
Shah Jahan, he despatched an army which encamped outside Bijapur walls. 
It was repulsed, and the Bijapur troops under Murarl Rao followed the 
•defeated Mughals as far as Parendah. It was at this time that Murari Rao 
received orders from Muhammad Adil Shah to bring away the Malik-i-Maidan 
gun which was on the Parendah fort. The gun was brought to Bijapur and 
mounted on the Sharza Burj on 15th. Safar, 1042 (August 22. 1632). 

About this time, Burhan Nizam Shall was assassinated by Path Khan, son 
of Malik ‘Ambar and his minor son Husain was raised to the throne. Taking 
advantage of this state of affairs, Shah Jahan sent another army from 
Burhanpur to capture Daulatabad. The fort was closely invested by the 
Mughals, and when provisions ran short, Fath Khan entreated Muhammad ‘Adil 
Shah for assistance. Muhammad despatched a force under Murarl Rao but 
for some reasons Murari Rao delayed to assist Path Khan. Provisions ran 
short and he was obliged to surrender the fort to the Mughals. Husain 
was taken prisoner, and the Nizam Shahi kingdom ceased to exist. 

There w r as now a scramble for the division of the Ahmadnagar kingdom. 
Every local governor or commander seized whatever' districts he could lay 
his hands upon, and soon eveiy thing was in utter confusion. Shahji, a Mah- 
ratta chieftain of Bijapur, set up Murtaza, a scion of the Nizam Shahi dynasty, 
as king, and called upon all nobles to pay allegiance to him. As it was 
believed that Shahji was being assisted by the King of Bijapur Mahabat Khan, 
the Mughal general attacked the fort of Parendah which was held by 
Randulah Khan on behalf of Muhammad ‘Adil Shah, but he was forced to 
return discomfited to Burhanpur. 

There was great rivalry between Khawass Khan and Murta?a Khan, two of 
the most important noblemen of the kingdom. Khawass Khan got his rival into 
his power and sent him as a prisoner to the fort of Belgaum. This act of high¬ 
handedness incensed Muhammad and many of the noblemen who were further 
offended when it was known that, in order to secure his position at Bijapur, 
he had invoked the assistance of Shah Jahan, but before any action could be 
taken against him, he was assassinated by Sidi Raihan. Mustafa Mian 
was then recalled from Bankapur and entrusted with the administration of 
the kingdom. 
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Ju response to the invitation sent by Khawass Khan, ohah Jahan moved down 
to the Deccan and despatched three armies to conquer Bijapur which was saved 
only By the desperate expedient of flooding the surrounding lands. Muhammad 
was, however, constrained to submit to a treaty in 1636 by the terms of which 
he promised among other things to yield obedience to the Emperor. After 
this by mutual agreement, the Ahmadnagar territory was divided between Shah 
Jahan and Muhammad. 

As already stated, after the conquest of Ahmadnagar by the Mughals, 
Shahji put forward the claims of Murtaza, and gave so much trouble to the 
Mughals that the treaty between Muhammad and Shah Jahan signed in 1636 included 
a term by which Muhammad was made to promise to desist from helping Shahji, who 
held a jdglr near Poona under Bijapur. Shahji was consequently sent to the 
Karnatik as governor of a district. He was thus obliged to leave his hereditary 
estate in charge of his son Sivaji. As the latter grew up, he developed 
a restless and adventurous character. Gathering round him some of his asso¬ 
ciates who were willing to share his fortunes, he took possession of several of the 
hill forts in the Western Ghats, and became so bold as to intercept some 
government treasure. He was denounced as a rebel and his father Shahji, on 
suspicion of having abetted his son, was recalled and imprisoned for four years. 

Taking advantage of the security afforded by the treaty of 1636, Muham¬ 
mad ‘Adil Shah extended his dominions to the east, west and south. On the 
22nd of Zul-Hijja, 1058 (December 28, 1648) the powerful fortress of Gingee 
capitulated to him and he gained a certain amount of success against the 
Portuguese of Goa. He also utilised this time in completing his own gigantic 
mausoleum and erected many other buildings throughout the city. The water 
supply of the city was considerably increased by a conduit from a fresh source, 
the Begam Talao, to the south of the town. He also built the Athar Mahal 
as a Hall of Justice, but it was subsequently used as a repository of the sacred 
relics of the Prophet Muhammad which are still deposited there 1 . 

Muhammad died on 28tli Muharram, 1067 (6th November, 1656) in the 
47th year of his age, and was buried in the mausoleum which he had constructed 
for himself. 

‘ALI ‘ADIL SIT AH II (1656-1672). 

After the death of Muhammad, his son ‘All, who was 19 years of age, was 
raised to the throne. Shah Jahan forgetting the treaty which he had made, 
with Muhammad, permitted Prince Aurangzeb, his viceroy in the Deccan, to 
deal as lie liked with Bijapur. Consequently a Mughal army invested the fort 
of Bidar, which was then under Bijapur, and captured it after a siege of about 
six months on 25th Jumadi-ii, 1067 (March 31, 1657). The fort of Kalyani 
fell on 27th Shawwal of the same year (July 29, 1657), and the complete con¬ 
quest of the kingdom was in sight when Shah Jahan intervened and ratified a 
treaty of peace by which ‘All agreed to cede Bidar, Kalyani and Parendah and 


See inscription No. 3246, p. 91. 
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to pay a large sum of money as indemnity. Shortly after this, Shah Jahfito, 
was taken seriously ill and Aurangzeb inarched to Agra to claim the throne. 
Bijapur thus had a respite of about 30 years from Mughal aggression. 

This was not, however, the only direction from which ‘All had reason to 

expect trouble. Sivaji, son of Shahji, had thrown off all show oi allegiance to 
Bijapur and had strengthened himself in the land along the sea coast known 
as Konkan where there were several strong forts. He also plundeied and 
raided the Bijapur territory. ‘All therefore despatched a strong army against 
him in 1070 (1659-60) under Afzal Khan. Afzal Khan marched to Par tab- 
gadh, the stronghold of Sivaji, and while he was camping below the hill, Sivaji 
sent him a letter offering submission to the king of Bijapur and conveying his 
willingness to sign a peace treaty with him. Afzal than agreed bo this and 
Sivaji paid a visit to him in his camp. He then invited Afzal Khan to a feast 
in the Partabgadb fort. Afzal Khan accompanied only by 12 men, entered 
the fort. Sivaji fell upon his unsuspecting guest, and plunged a dagger 

into his bowels 1 . The Bijapur troops finding themselves without a leader 
took to flight. When news of this disaster reached the capital, another 
expedition was rapidly equipped and despatched under Salabat Khan, but 
he was not successful in accomplishing anything. All then himself took 
the field, but he too made little impression on Sivaji and returned to Bijapur 

after reducing to submission some of the disaffected chiefs. After the disastrous 

expedition of Sha’ista Khan in 1660, ‘AH assisted the Mughal army under Raja 
Jai Singh in their operations against Sivaji ; and Khawass Khan, a Bijapur general, 
defeated Sivaji in a pitched battle. About this time ‘All received news that 
Raja Jai Singh had come to terms with Sivaji and had. promised to help him 
in the conquest of Bijapur. Being enraged at this, ‘All despatched an army 
against Raja Jai Singh and inflicted a defeat on him in a hotly contested battle. 
‘Abdu’llah Qutb Shah of Golcanda, realising the danger to his kingdom by Mughal 
aggression, made common cause with ‘AH and sent an army to his help. T bus 
strengthened ‘All again marched against Raja Jai Singh and inflicted another 
defeat on him. In the meantime, Raja Jai Singh had sent Sivaji to Agra to 
affirm his loyalty before the Emperor himself, but he refused to comply with 
the rules of court etiquette and resented being treated merely as a commander 
of 5,000 horse instead of as a sovereign prince. He fled from Agra with the 
connivance of Rain Singh, son of Raja Jai Singh, and returned to his own 
country in December, 1666, where he carried on his work of devastation with 
impunity. He also levied ehaulh, and the Bijapur king agreed to pay him a 
lump sum of three lakhs of rupees annually in consideration of his refraining 
from the collection of this blackmail. 

‘AH died of paralysis on 13th Sha‘ban 1083 (November 24, 1672) in the 
35th year of his age, and after a reign of 16 years. He commenced a mausoleum 
for himself which, had it been completed, would have been by far the most 


1 See Bcisc&mu's-8 olefin, pp. 370-71. 
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elegant building in the city, but it was never finished, and it now remains, cons¬ 
picuous upon its lofty basement, one of the finest ruins in the city. He was 
buried in the vault of this building which also contains the tomb of his wife 
and many others. 

‘All was a poet and wrote both in Persian and the Deccani language. The 
ruins of a building in Bijapur called Pain Mahal bear an inscription in Persian 
verse which was composed by the king himself 1 . 

SIKA.NDAR ‘ADIL SHAH (1672-1686). 

Sikandar, son of ‘All, was only 5 years of age when he was placed on the 
throne on the death of his father. It was a very inopportune time for a long 
minority. Bijapur was at this time threatened by two very powerful enemies, 
f>he Mughals and Sivaji, both of whom were bent on the destruction of this 
kingdom. Khawass Khan took upon himself the duties of regent which led to 
the party strife that usually accompanied the regency. Taking advantage of 
this Sivaji stripped Bijapur of many of her possessions, and became sufficiently 
powerful to have himself crowned Maharaja in 1674. 

About this time Aurangzeb sent urgent orders to Khan-i-Khanan, governor 
of the Deccan, to expedite the conquest of Bijapur, but Khawass Khan induced 
him to enter into a treaty of peace by the terms of which Bad shah BibI, a sister 
of the king, was given in marriage to one of Aurangzeb’s sons and the payment 
of the annual peace offering was suspended on condition that Bijapur under¬ 
took to fight against Sivaji. Before anything could be accomplished, Khawass 
Khan was taken prisoner by ‘Abdu'l-Karim, the leader of a rival faction, who 
in his turn was supplanted by Mas‘ud Khan. 

In 1676, Sivaji conquered the southern jdglr which had been held by his 
father under the Bijapur government. He then marched to Golcanda and 
succeeded in inducing Tana Shah to become his ally. Proceeding further south 
he took the strong fort of Gingee, and Vellore and other important places. This 
made Sivaji so powerful that Mas‘ud Whan, disregarding the treaty with the 
Mughals, entered into an alliance with him to expel the Mughals from Bijapur 
but he soon found out that he could not rely on Sivajfs alliance, and renewed 
his treaty with the Mughals to fight against Sivaji. Dilir Khan, the Mughal governor 
of the Deccan, now insisted on the fulfilment of the terms of the previous treaty 
and consequently Princess Badshah BibI was sent to Delhi and married to Prince 
Muhammad A‘zam, son of Aurangzeb, in Rajab 1090 (August 1679). Mas‘ud 
Khan’s relations again became strained with the Mughals and consequently 
Dilir Khan made up his mind to carry out the long deferred project of the con¬ 
quest of Bijapur. Mas'ud Khan sought the assistance of Sivaji, and thus 
strengthened, the Bijapur troops put up such a strong fight that the Mughals 
were forced to retire. 


1 So Q infra, pp, 89-91. 
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After this, factions again arose in the city of Bijapur which caused Mas‘ud 
Khan to throw up the regency and retire to his estate at Adoni. The manage¬ 
ment of state affairs was now undertaken by Aqa Kbusrau and after his death 
in 1095 (1684) by Sharza Khan. 

Being disgusted with the failure of his generals- in the Deccan, Aurangzeb 
himself marched out of Delhi with an immense army, intent upon carrying out 
himself what his generals had failed to accomplish viz., the conquest of Bijjapur, 
and reached BurhSnpur in gu’l-Qa'da 1092 (November 1681). After spending 
some time in reducing the fort of Sholapur and some unsuccessful operations 
against the Mahrattas, Aurangzeb sent Prince A'zara to invade Bijapur; but 
his supplies were c-ut short and it was with great difficulty that his army was' 
saved from utter destruction by the ravages of famihe and the attacks of the 
Bijapur kpops. Aurangzeb now moved to Bijapur in person and completely 
invested the fort. The garrison made a gallant resistance but as several breaches 
had been -made' in the -wall, Sikandar went to the camp of Aurangzeb on the 
4th of flu’f-Qa'da 1097 (September 12, 1688) and surrendered the fort.. The 
young king v/as treated with due honour and was allowed to remain in 
Bijapur on an-annual allowance of a lakh of rupees. He died fifteen years 

afterwards in 1111 (1699-1700) at the age of 33, and was buried in an 
unpretentious tomb now known as Sikandar Rauza. Thus the ‘Add Shahi 
Dynasty became extinct after a'brilliant career of about 200 years and Bijapur 
was merged into the great Mughal Empire. 1 





1 The history of ’Bijapur is based on Banatinu'e-llrilAtin, and notices of Bijapur Kings in tha BurhOn. 

i-Ma'&thif, Khafi Khali’ a M unlcjchabu' UlAibob' and the JMa’afjfc iru'U Umar a . 
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BIJAPUR ARCHITECTURE. 


The ‘Add Shah! kings were great builders and have left behind them more 
monuments of note than all the rest of the Deccan! kingdoms put together. The 
early buildings at Bijapur are nothing but rubble and plaster palaces and mos¬ 
ques. All the resources of the state were then exhausted in fighting the neigh¬ 
bouring states and in erecting forts all over the kingdom, but later, as the state 
grew richer and the wars decreased in number, the buildings also improved in 
character. First class architects were induced to come to Bijapur and local 
Hindu architects were encouraged to display their skill in the work of decorat¬ 
ing the walls. The names of only two architects of the Bijapur kings have 
been preserved, Malik Sdndal and Malik Yaqfit Da bull. Malik Sandal designed 
and built the Ibrahim Rauza wliich, with its hanging flat stone ceiling over the 
sepulchral chamber and exquisitely perforated stone work interlaced with Arabic 
writing, is one of the most remarkable buildings in India. He also built the 
Taj Baorf, and the niosque known after him as Malik Sandal s mosque. The 
other architect, Malik Yaqut Da bull, was an inhabitant of Dabul, a port of great 
importance in those days, and was responsible for the beautifully gilded decora¬ 
tions of the Mihrdb of the Jami‘ Masjid. As he was in the employ of Muham¬ 
mad ‘Add Shah, it can be safely presumed that the design and construction 
of the great Gol Gumbad was also carried out by his genius. From the ins¬ 
cription on his tomb to the north of the Athar Mahal we learn that he died in 
1070 (1659-60) 1 . 

The ancient monument at Bijapur can be divided into two classes of 
works, the plain rubble and plaster buddings which are simple and even 
heavy in their outline, and the lighter quasi-Hindu constructions in cut stone 
such as the Ibrahim Rauza and the Mihtari Mahal. Hie baser work at Bija 
pur does not always indicate an early age or a later decadence, but rather the 
use of cheap labour and inferior architects, as shoddy buildings are found at all 
times, even contemporary with the best works. 

The real building period of Bijapur did not commence until Al! Add Shah I 
ascended the throne. He was a great patron of the arts, and welcomed 
artists and learned men to his capital. One of the first buildings undertaken 
was the Jami‘ Masjid, winch, for simplicity of design, impressive grandeur, and 
the solemn stillness of its corridors, stands unrivalled. It is, too, the best pro¬ 
portioned building in the city. It, was after ‘All ‘Add Shah, laden with spoils, 
returned from the great battle of Tallkot and destruction of Vijayanagar, that 
the walls and fortifications of the city were taken in hand and completed. Por¬ 
tions were allotted to each of his generals and hence the various styles and de¬ 
grees of finish of the different sections of the same. The 'Adalat Mahal, the 
Sonahn Mahal, and the first attempts to lead water into the town are ascribed 
to him. 


<SL 


'Sc© infra r p. 42. 
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Ibrahim II followed up the good example of his father and continued to 
adorn the city with some of its most ornate buildings. He raised the elaborate 
pile of the Ibrahim Rauza, the most picturesque group at Bijapur. 

Muhammad, who succeeded him, has left one of the greatest and most 
wonderful domes the world has seen, over his own tomb, the Go! Gumbad. 

‘All II, who followed, being determined to outdo them all, commenced 
his own mausoleum on so grand a scale that he had not time to complete it ere 
his death dispersed the workmen, and it remains a splendid ruin and a lasting 
monument to his ambition. With this tomb ended, virtually, the building age 
of Bijapur. It flourished from the laying of the foundation stone of the Jami L 
Masjid about 1537, to the death of ‘All II in 1672, a hundred and thirty- 
five years. 

In the Jamb Masjid we have the style, which is so peculiar to Bijapur 
coming upon us in its full development, in its purest and best form. It would 
appear that the style and its architects were imported, and that subsequent 
buildings were built upon the lines laid down by these men, by their descendants 
and by the local builders who copied them. It is a fact that no subsequent building 
is equal to this one for its perfect proportions. The art weakened, and a sign 
of this is the lavish and profuse ornament which was spread over some of the 
later buildings. 

The domes of Bijapur are, as a rule, lost internally in their own gloom ; 
they have seldom any clerestory lights, and where these do exist, as in the mosque- 
at the Ibrahim Rauza, they are too low. The earlier domes of Ahmadabad 
are raised above the general roof upon pillars, and the light and air are freely 
admitted. In some of the high stilted domes here the interiors rise so far that 
it is almost impossible to see them for the darkness which ever fills them ; they 
are more like great dark circular caverns hanging overhead. In these cases, 
which are so frequent, the best corrective would have been double domes, the- 
inner or lower forming the ceiling. But this device is met with nowhere save 
in the Ibrahim Rauza, where a curious flat intervening ceiling between the 
floor and the dome takes the place of an inner dome and really forms a second 
story, and in rhe cenotaph of Afzal Khan, beyond the village of TakkI, where 
there is an inner and outer dome, with the space between them forming' an 
upper chamber. As a rule the interior was sacrificed to the exterior without 
any attempt to correct the defect. Where the diameter of the domical ceiling 
is great compared with its height, as in the best examples, light enough is ad¬ 
mitted to show the ceiling, but there are scores of examples where the interior 
height is from tw 7 o to three times the diameter of the dome so that little licdit 
can reach them and they are thus great hollow cylinders. 

In connection with the domes it may be mentioned that all those of the 
State buildings are, or have been, surmounted by a finial bearing the crescent, 
the Turkish emblem, declaring the origin of the ‘Adil Shahl family, 
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The arches are mostly two-centered, but are sometimes struck from a single 
centre, and the curves are carried up from the springing to a point in the haunches 
whence tangents are struck to the crown. This is the prevailing form of arch, 
but others are in use as well, such as the true ogee arch, the Gothic and seg¬ 
mental, and, in one case at least, an almost flat arch. They are sometimes 
built with rough voussoirs and sometimes corbelled forward- on the cantilever 
system from the piers. They are often ornamented with richly moulded cusps, 
and they then look particularly well. 

Another prominent feature is the graceful minarets that flank the mosques, 
and rise above the corners of many of the tombs. These are, with the excep¬ 
tion of an ancient pair (which are rather towers than minarets, attached to the 
Makka Masjid) entirely ornamental, and not', like the Ahmadabad and Gujarat 
ones, receptacles for staircases leading to balconies around them at different 
heights from which to call to prayer. They are purely ornamental adjuncts 
to the facade, being more attenuated than those of Gujarat. i he staircases 
leading to the roofs of the Bijapur buildings are usually constructed in the 
thickness of the end walls. 

WALLS AND FORTIFICATIONS. 

The city is surrounded by a fortified wall having ninety-six bastions, con¬ 
nected by its curtain wall, and five principal gates with their flanking bastions. 
The walls have been well built of stone and mortar, backed up with a good 
breadth of rammed earth between the inner and outer casings. Along the top 
of this a broad platform or terreplein runs from bastion to bastion and ever the 
gates, and this is protected by a high battlemented wall which rises from the 
top of the curtain. The bastions which are placed at almost regular intervals, 
are generally semi-circular in plan, sometimes polygonal, but nowhere square. 
Upon these guns were mounted, and gun platforms were constructed for them. 
They are curious and well worth examination. In the centre of the paved 
platform is a small circular hole for the pivot upon which the carriage revolved 
and at a distance from it, decided by the length of the gun to be mounted, are two 
opposite segments of a channelled ring, in which the wheels of the carriage 
travelled as the gun was swung round. Connecting the ends of these two seg¬ 
ments, towards the back of the gun, is a segmental recoil wall, built back at 
such a distance that the breach of the gun very nearly touches it. When firing-’ 
this small space between the two was probably wedged up firmly, thus coun¬ 
teracting the recoil of the gun, and preventing undue strain upon the pivot. 
It appears that in the original construction of these bastions no cover was pro¬ 
vided for the gunners, but it has been subsequently added to some, if not all, 
by building a low shelter wall round the crest of the bastions, having embrasure 
at intervals, big enough to fire through. Where these shelter walls exist they 
are very light and flimsy, and could only have afforded protection against musket 
balls : a shot from cannon would have knocked them to pieces very quickly. 
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The Firing! Burj, unlike the rest, is hollow and has been built to accommodate 
several pieces of cannon, one before each embrasure mounted upon blocks of 
masonry, and each provided with a kind of universal joint, so that it may be 
quickly turned about and pointed in any required direction. Outside the walls, 
and running nearly the whole length round them is a deep broad moat, and 
beyond this can still be traced remains of a covert way. 

The whole circuit of the walls is about six and a quarter miles, and the 
whole area within them is about two and a half square miles. 

Ark Qal'a, or citadel walls, with a circuit of one and a tenth mile, were 
•‘very similar in structure to the outer walls. More than half of these have 
been levelled and cleared away, but it is probable there were three gates—one. 
still existing on the south, one on the west near the Sat Manzill, and one on the 
north. There is another on the east, behind the Athar Mahal, which is still 
used, but it is a postern. On this side an arched viaduct connected the interior 
of the citadel with the Athar Mahal across the ditch without the walls, and 
was used when the Athar Mahal served its first and original purpose of a hall 
■of justice. 

THE GATES. 

The principal gates are five—the Makka gate on the west, the Shahpur 
gate at the north-west corner, the Bahmani gate on the north, the Alliihpur 
gate on the east, and the Fath gate on the south-east. They are well protected 

by flanking bastions, double gates and covered approaches. The Fath gate 

was originally known as Mangoli gate, called after the town of that name, 
12 miles distant, to which the road through it leads. But when Aurangzeb 
•entered the city in triumph by it, he caused it to be henceforth called the Fath 
Darwaza or Gate of Victory. The Makka gateway has, subsequent to its erec¬ 
tion, been further strengthened and fortified upon its inner side, and converted 
into a small stronghold, safe against enemies within or without. It is said to 
have been further added to by the Peshwa’s Government probably as better 
protection for their small garrison and revenue offices. The British, on taking 
■over Bijapur, also located their Government offices in this place until the 
•conversions of some of the old buildings of the citadel provided them with better 
accommodation. It is a great pity this fine old gate should not be opened out 

and used. It is the natural outlet on the west to the long road that traverses 

Bijapur from east to west, and which road now, just as it abuts upon the gate¬ 
way, and seeks exit, is diverted at right angles and follows the wall four hundred 
yards further to the north before it reaches the smaller Zohrapfir gate. 

THE WATERWORKS. 

The waterworks of Bijapur, like those of almost all old Muhammadan 
towns, were in their day perfect; abundance of pure wholesome water was 
brought into the city from two principal sources, viz., one from Torweh, four 
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miles to the west, and the other from the Begam Talao to the south. These 
sources being without the walls could easily be cut off by any army investing 
the city ; but this contingency was evidently foreseen and met by the plentiful 
distribution of tanks and wells within the walls, supplied from these sources, 
and which, when once filled, would render the besieged independent of the 
source for months together. Wherever the remains of Muhammadan buildings 
are met, this characteristic marks them all. The Muhammadans had a special 
fondness for the presence of water, and they knew full well and appreciated the 
cooling effect of tanks and cisterns of cold water within and around their dwell¬ 
ings. These, together with cool chunam or marble pavements, covered in with 
thick masonry walls and roofs, afforded a luxurious retreat from the glare and 
scorching heat, of a summer sun. In their palaces, even in cool subterranean 
vaults they had their ehunam-lined baths and fountains. In the Sat Mans'll 
they had at least one basin or bath on each floor with octagonal, square or fluted 
sides ; and away upon the highest storey now remaining are traces of a bath. 
Their palaces usually had a large square tank within the walled enclosure. It 
may be seen in the ruined palaces of Fath Khan and Mustafa Khan. 1 The 
reservoir of the latter was filled from a well close by, the water being drawn up 
by a mot into an elevated cistern, from which it ran to the tank through earthen 
pipes set in masonry, and of which traces may be seen from the well to the tank. 
When the tank was filled to the brim, the water was allowed to run off down 
shallow stone channels in different directions through the garden that surrounded 
it; and, to give a prettier effect to the running water, the floor of the channels 
was cut into zigzag ridges against which the water struck and rebounded in 
myriads of little ripples. These ripple-stones were in many instances of very 
much more complicated patterns. They are divided into large compartments 
and each of these is channelled into a maze or labyrinth. There are some speci¬ 
men of these in the Bijapur Museum. The water entered at one end and travelled 
through all these channels in and out, redoubling on itself a dozen times, and 
finally, slipping out at the opposite end, flowed into another where it had to go 
through the same meanderings. The effect must have been exceedingly pretty, 
for the divisions between the channels are very narrow, being just enough to 
separate the two streams of water running in opposite directions upon either 
side. Then again in some the water is made to beat against innumerable little 
fishes, carved in all sorts of positions, in high relief, on the floor of the channel, 
and thus conveying an apparent motion to them. 

There is a curious little building, in the south-east corner of the town, 
not far from the Jami‘ Masjid, called Mubarak Mian’s Mahal, 2 which was 
built entirely for a display of waterworks. It is a three-storeyed pavilion 
the lower storey being square, the next octagonal, while the upper, a small 
one, supports the dome. Water was carried all through the building in 


* Tilt-so palaces are in ruins and only a few traces remain of the elaborate arrangement described in the text. 

* Mubarak Khans Mahal is now iu ruins and only traces of what has been described can be seen. 
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pipes buried in the masonry. Around the plinth is a row of peacock 
brackets, which are channelled along their tops and out through the mouths 
of the peacocks, while behind, on the plinth, are two rows of pipes which 
s upplied them with water. Around the next storey was a cornice, some of 
the brackets of which were channelled in the same manner, and at intervals 
around the swell of the dome are the outlets of small pipes. When the water 
was turned on, it spouted from all these brackets and the dome and fell into 
the cistern, in the midst of which the pavilion stood. In the second storey was 
a small cistern, and what appears to be the remains of a fountain occupies the 
floor of the third. On the roof of the small building beside this one was a large 
shallow tank, and in the bottom of this, let into the ceiling, is a large circular- 
slab pierced with holes and intended as the rose for a shower bath. There are 
several of these buildings out at Kumatgi, about ten miles east of Bijapur. 

From the Surang Baori, near Torweh, the water was brought towards the 
city by a great subterranean tunnel. At the bdori near Afzal Khan’s Wives’ 
tombs, it may be seen low down in the north side of the well as a masonry tunnel 
with an arched top, curving rapidly round to the eastward. It then makes 
a bee line for the Moti Dargah, where it deflects more to the east and passes 
through the gardens of the Ibrahim Rauza enclosure. To this point its direc¬ 
tion is easily traced by the manholes, or air shafts, placed at frequent intervals 
along its course ; but beyond this it is lost, and only extensive excavations 
would' settle its further course. During the greater part of its length it is roughly 
cut through the murum, the water being in some parts over sixty feet below the 
surface. As far as can at present be gathered the tunnel appears to have 
entered the city by the Makka gate, and then to have branched off in different 
directions, one branch steering westward through the old palace of Khawass Khan, 
thence under the road in front of the Taj Baori, possibly connected with it by 
short branch pipes, on to the garden at Khawass Khan’s tomb, and thence along 
the road in front of the Basel Mission house towards the south gate of the 
citadel, and round to the smaller of the two water towers near the Athar Mahal, 
while another struck out in a north-easterly direction and possibly supplied 
the water towers between the unfinished tomb of ‘All II and Fath Khan’s 
palace. 

From the Begam Talao, on the south of the town, water is brought 
in through earthen pipes. These pipes are in short lengths, made with a shoulder 
on one end of each length into which the next pipe fits, the whole being embeded 
m concrete. Along the line of these pipes, at intervals, are tall, open water 
towers, built for the double purpose of relieving the great pressure there would 
otherwise be in the pipes, and to trap the silt that might come through the 
pipes with the water. The construction for this latter purpose is very well 
seen in some small open towers along the line of a ten-inch main west of the 
Khan Sarwar. Here the pipe on one side enters at a certain level and dis¬ 
charges into the tower. The silt falls to the bottom, and the clearer water 
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near the top is taken off again, at a much higher level than that at which it 
entered, at the other side. These towers, being not very far apart, keep the 
pipes free, and they can themselves be periodically cleaned out. Some "of the 
larger towers in the town and citadel are distributing centres, and from one of 
these alone, that on the north side of the Makka Masjid, upwards of seventy 
pipes lead away in different directions amongst the buildings m the citadel. 

1 he principal tanks and wells in the town are the great Taj Baorl, the 
largest and most important; the (.'hand Baori near the Shahpiir gate; the 
Bari and Mubarak Khan s .Baoris in the south-east 5 the Mass, and Nlm Baoris 
in the north-east quarter of the city ; the Hilal and NS,gar Baoris ; and the 
Jami Masj id Biiori to the south of the Jarni 1 Masjid. There were many other 
large ones, the ruins of which may be still seen, but they,have been neglected 
and now hold no water . 1 • . 

1 ThO chapter on Bijapur architecture has been taken with some modifications from Mr. H. Cousin’s Note on the 
Buildings and other Atitnjvarian Remain* at Bijapur, (Bombay : Printed at the Government Central Press, 1800), pp. 4-8. 
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No. 3252(a). Malik Karimu’d-Dm’s Mosque, on a pilaster in North wall. 

Plate IV. 


Transcript. 

wf%(far) Vtw(sj)ff U8 3 4 v ^[w]t 5 %?(f3)ffN ttit 

rwKItite* wfagr fanrt 

nfw<?t **% nTu(ts) ^«f 3 fagft %k m vfcfar i fn^l’ar 

snig f?sr% wurc wmr^(R'wi^:)n 

Translation. 

Hail. In the Saka (year) 1242 (1320 A. C.) on (an auspicious ?) day in the 
victorious reign of the illustrious Khudubudln (Qutbu’d-dln), 1 Malik Krimidln 
(Karimu’d-dln), the Governor (lit : appointed by him), had a spacious 2 mosque 
made at Vijayapiirl (Bijapur) the Benares of the south. Revaiya, the carpenter from 
Salehautage (modem Salotgi near Bijapur) built the mosque. The Malik gave 
him a field, at the village of Bitur (the measurement being), 24 nitans with 24 
cubits and made it free from taxes and obstructions (May there be) great prosperity 3 . 

*[Of this the letter ft seems to have been left out at first and reinserted 
between this and the succeeding lines. The expression yjsrfftiTta is obviously 
equivalent to the usual Sanskrit expression ^appointed by him.] 

No. 3252 (b). Malik Karimu’d-Din’s Mosque, on second pillar in second 
row from North. 

Plate IV. 

Transcript. 

'Jii .> jlya- UM—J) I Ij *>•*•"'* ^1 <&£ d*> '—fjt/* '— 

oil) ^.1*31 Jjii 4)0 Ji) 


Translation. 


Lord of the Kings of the east, Karimu’d-Dawlah wa’d-Din, may his for¬ 
tune endure ! gave as reward to Ribya 1 carpenter (who constructed) this mos¬ 
que, twenty-four nitans of land in the village of Bitur, 


No. 3256. Khwaja SumbuFs Mosque, known as Yusufs old Jami £ Masjid, 
on outer doorway. 

Plate I. 

Transcript. 

i*» -Ajic ■ . - d * ^ p U'-:Xa. J^l) ^)| 

4)^»® 4)L**«»J y yS^C yy^Z 


i Sultan Qutim’d-Din, non of Sultan * Ala’u’d-Dln Kialjl ruled from A.H. 717 to 721. 

^'Xh© word 3%^ is hot generally applied to inanimate objects. It is possible then that the fathor of KarTm-u’d- 
dTn built the original mosque and it was of wood, as ^ carp outer was employed on this work—K. N. D. 

31 thank Mr. K. N. Dikahit, Deputy Director-General of Archaeology, for having deciphered and translated 
this inscription for me. 

4 In inscription 3252(a), the name is given aa feevaiya. 

f-2 
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Translation. 

This mosque was built during the time of Sultan Mahmud Shah, son of 
Muhammad Shah Bahmani, by Khwaja Sumbul, Nd’ib-i-Ghaibat (vicegerent in 
absence) of ‘Adil Mian. Shahur San nine hundred and eighteen of the Hijra Bra. 1 

No. 3261. On a ruined Gateway 2 , east of Khwaja Sumbul’s Mosque. 

Plate I. 

Transcript. 

jfij S’ * <Uj'j ^<*1 <« j+ax Lj) -j aiI k**" ill) JU 

*3Jy> y'S aJLi ^taPoU fitljjl 4DI GdA j £.xij u /**lar / * ii-Jj 0 |j.a> 

^XJl tjljj 4 } ^ j J , c iXjSt ^ ^3** *—Alj 

JjUw J dLtli. ^ 8jUi ^ lyjb'o J dU. djllyf */jl i-itA J-jti/* ii « 

Aq|»f* 4i«. „tiai laila. - «x4b ^Jl»3 JB) jif *'U. ^1 ifjA 

Translation. 

Allah the Most High and Glorious has said :— 

“ Only he shall keep the mosques of Allah in good repair who believes in 
Allah and the latter day.” (Qur'an, IX. 18). This mosque was built by the 
grace of God in the reign of (one of) exalted assembly and unapproachable dignity, 
the namesake of Khalilu’llah, Ibrahim ‘Adil Khan, may He perpetuate the days 
of his Kingdom! Malik Amlnu’l-Mulk, the Ghazi, made a legal endowment of 
oue house and thirty-six shops, adjoining the west side of Atin-Hilli gate 3 , for 
the mosque which is opposite to his house, so that out of the rent of the 

house and shops, the expenses of repairs to the mosque, of the ablution tank 
and the Sabrl (free distribution of water) might be defrayed. Whoever ruins 
this house, will be under the curse of Allah, the Most High. Written by 

Hafiz Nizamu'd-Dln in the year 943 A. H. 

No. 410. On the Dakhani ‘tdgah. 

Plate I. 

Transcript,. 

/in j jrJ d| Hi di n 

aliix* ^(jrij jaJji. iXjt tjj illjj <jJ.A y/i. j<* 

<31*0 <d~ & jlJ 

1 This inscription is of considerable importance. It records the construe!ion of the mosque during the time 
of Multan Mahmud Shah Bahmani and not of Ismael ‘Adil Shah, who was the ruler of Bijapur at that time, 
which shows that though virtually independent, the kings of Bijapur nominally recognised the Bahmani Sultans 
as their suzerains. 

The mosque was neither built by Yusuf ‘Adil Shah nor even during his life time It is therefore wrong to 
connect it with his name. It is probably this mosque which is referred to as Khwaja Sumbul’s mosque in Inscription 
No. 3310. 

The date is very ambliguous. In order to mean in the month of the Hijra year . it should have been written as 
but if the date were given in Shah fir San, the word should not have been added. This 

ambiguity cannot be removed as the reign of Sulfcan Mahmud Shah covers both the Hijra and Shahur San 918. 

2 The inscription shows that this ruined gateway originally formed part of a mosque. 

* Afcln-Kiili gate led to a village of that, name which is now called Hatin Halle and is about five miles to the south 

ol Bijapur. 
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Translation. 

Allah. There is no god but Allah, Muhammad is the apostle Si Allah. 

In the days of justice of the Khan of high dignity, Ibrahim ‘idil Shah, 
may (Allah) perpetuate his kingdom, this place for prayer was constructed by 
Malik Khwaja Raihan.in the year 945. 

No. 417. Satil Sayyid Mosque, on a side wall 1 

Transcript. 

ibi— jO ( aP a*"'* ^1 

Translation. 

The foundation of this mosque was laid bj> Sayyid ‘Abdu’l-Qadir Kir- 
mani, during the reign of Shah ‘All ‘Adil Shah, in he year nine hundred and 
seventy-four. 

No. 3254. Haidariyyah Masjid, over the lintel of doorway of. 

Transcript. 

^a~.aJ( v—ljUJI sLiJjtx ^Ual.—)| ^/4j £ 


§L 


Translation. 

Haidar Khan, son of Haidar, built the blessed mosque named Haidarlyu, 
in the reign of the just Sultan, Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, in the year nine hundred 
and ninety-one. 


3291. 


Andu Masjid, 

on sides 

of the doorway. 





Transcript. 




J» 

O'* 

otwy 

Jj) J 

J*) 




J*+ S- )' 


J j 

JoU 



JO 

i aoS lj 


o’ ; lo 

3b 



j^> 

Ui) j<*e jO 





J*> jUIej 

C SjJlc*. 

«A J f 




uA> 


^ a*-"" ^jb ^nt 


ObOfti 

JO 

yk 0 ;^ Uo 


si --1 Ui lj yfti. [ ) 

] «Uu 


J *» 

y* 

JiXif 

ijjdf 

*A> *r 



J* j 

L. Jiu: j\ 

C * 



JU 


1 This stone does not exist in the mosque, but the inscription has been read from the photograph of the im¬ 
pression taken about thirty years ago. 
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d.£l) jjtw lb 'oil* * j «*»«.) i— aJ| &W 

A/«b if 15 jlo ^[>j jj «L& ^lec jjV* 4S —1 

I Translation. 

In the r©gn of the King of Kings of the period, 

There is a paster of the poets. 

That namesake of Khalil (Ibrahim), just of heart, 

His order hold, sway over the world. 

The melody of J.avid received life in its body, 

How can tongue paise the Shah adequately ? 

The grand mosque hat been completed, 

It will remain a landmark in such a period. 

The founder of this pradise-like mosque 

Is His Excellency 1‘lbar Khan. 1 

No one has seen aJiosque of this style, 

This style is hear-ravishing. 

God is the Pstector of the Shah [and] the Khan, 

May this payer be on every tongue ! 

Since itnas seen the height of this cupola, 

The cupola of the sky is in lamentation. 

Tb' date of the year of this noble biiilding. 

! sought from wisdom, how could it remain concealed ? 

The year one thousand and seventeen more, 

Will be the date of this building. 

0 Mubariz 2 prayer for the Kingdom of the Shah, 

Keep on your tongue till you are alive. 


No. 3298. On Dastglrs Jhanda. 

Plate I. 

Transcript. 

j C.^rsr'* (J j! if ) iX»m. ^1*, .0 t.V*hc 

vjW *^4 ^.jti aU C**-'* y\ ( <; ) ^ j/ J^J) 


b*>) icb txij ajLi j] *yM d-i*. jO if ^.jU 4Ai*Li ^Aj 


t«laj ; Mrb Jjl a*— if j| cyb j0 5 oy 

| «. dJUb 


Translation. 

The praise of God, the Living, the Peerless, cannot be expressed in 
words, 

He, Who stabilized the Great Throne by the name of Muhammad. 

1 This rtibiir Kban is probably the same whoso death, is recorded in Inscription No. 3280, and who was taken prisoner 
by the Xi*am ShAhi forces in 1037 A-H. See Basaimu^SaiAim, p. 283. 

* Mubatiz was probably the pen name of the poet who composed these verses. 
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The Hashimite Prophet, the Messenger, by the light of whose personality, 
May Muhammad Shah, the Ghazi, for ever decorate the world! 

How excellent the king of kings, the Ghazi, whose grandeur in paradise, 
Makes the rank of Sahib Qiran (lord of the auspicious conjunction) lower 
in position! 

May the dignity of Malik Yaqut ever increase by his favour, 

For this mosque has through him the purity of Yathrab and Batha. 

Year 1040. 

The inscription is at present fixed on a small tomb near the Jami' Masjid, 
but it originally belonged to a mosque built by Malik Yaqut Dabull probably the 
one near his tomb. See inscription No. 3257. 

No. 3250 On a stone in the Bijapur Museum, No. A-26, 1 

Plate I. 

Transcript. 

Gjf lot ijali 0 , 0 . 0/ lu ^1 jo. wXU 

Translation. 

When Malik Sandal built this mosque, 

Wisdom expressed its date in divine beneficence. 

. The chronogram expressed in the words gives 1054. 

Inscriptions in the Mibrab op the Jami‘ Masjid. 

No. 3300(a). 

Transcript. 

Translation, 

This Mihrab was decorated during the days of the reign of Sultan Muham¬ 
mad ‘Adii Shah. 

No. 3300(<Z). 

Transcript. 

j!y* l) ~jo jly»l ixt> jAt ji 

Translation. 

Place not jour reliance on the palace of life: it is not firm ; 

In the transitory abode no one has any stability. 


1 This stone was originally fixed on Mosque No. 74, see H. Con Hen’s Notea on the Buildings and other Ant t- 
quarian Memains at Bijapur , p, 23. Malik ‘Sandal, the founder of this mosque, was the same who built the Ibr'thkn Rauza. 
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No. 3300(c). 


Transcript. 

u **J dif** K/ * ^iiu if ; J dJUj I v aU <a> 



41)1 ia.^J /*U}_lwj Ills v! 



Translation. 

The Fatwa of the majority of the Hanafite books on Jurisprudence, which 
are relied upon in this age, is that the decoration of a Masjid with lime and 
gold water and pumice stone, for seeking the pleasure of Allah is not odious. 

No. 3300(6). 

Transcript. 

jljl—l j<-£ 0^1 vK-'ho l'* 

Translation. 

In our eyes the bright world is a beautiful abode, 

Life is a precious wealth but it is not lasting. 

No. 3300(e). 

Transcript. 

iXl/* <0J| olA. «t£ ^Uai.* ^.Hc j tX jooo 

Translation. 

Servant of the court and slave of Sultan Muhammad Shah, may Allah the 
High perpetuate his reign, Yaqut of Dabul. 

No. 3300(/). 

Transcript. 

t) £* k_> (,*■'* OjSb 

Translation. 

Malik Yaqut of Dabul completed the mihrab of the Jami‘ Masjid. 


VIQNl i° 


BIJAPUR INSCRIPTIONS 





INSCRIPTIONS ON TOMBS. 
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No. 517. On a Tomb near Ikhlas Khan’s Mosque. 

Transcript. 

*))/* l/j;/ ij>/l J° ** u( U >’** ai 

L* OjA j! oli. 

Translation. 

The heart-illuminating moon, Yar ‘All, has departed. 

To illuminate the next world with his face. 

Wisdom spoke the date of his death; 

Our devastated hearts bum. 

The chronogram in the last line gives 972. 

No. 514. On another Tomb near Ikhlas Khan’s Mosque. 

Transcript . 

•y ftp c/^; J cot' 

Translation. 

The beloved son who by his departure, 

A hundred spots of grief has added to my soul; 

0 ‘AIL 

As he was a stalk of rose in the garden of the world, 

I said the date, he was a static of rose. 

The chronogram contained in the words *y gives 973. 

No. 3344. On another Tomb near ikhlas Khan’s Mosque 1 . 


Transcript. 


pf <~/b } P J j>j 

ji tSxtijyk. y »b* 

fiyi uu — *>y ft®, ifi 

'ipjO *JjJ i—!tA jti y ali) 

yi W’h i j3 
fj [jO C^w»JjO j-> ^Ais J*> 


py Otk y* y y 

<-.**,> A-\ y yC yyp 

jy» y <__ltA yi y yA *b» 

jc cy y «_t». *f *y P 
yy oyO j J. 1 A-J . vJUq <_l 
Olv*. l_J f) JjjIU isiy* •i'A) «—I 


1 Thk inscription baft not- been translated as it has no historical value. 


(4.2 
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No. 3303(a). Over the doorway of the enclosure to Shah Alangf’s Tomb. 

Transcript. 

m J 11 * ^yj «oy' tij 

Translation. 

This cupola was built by the slave of the family, Hilal-i-Mustafa Khan! 
in the year 999 of the Flight of the Prophet. 

Inscriptions on Mirza Afzal Khan’s Tomb, known as IIasan Gitlzar’s Tomb. 1 

Plate II. 

No. 3310(a). On a side of the Sarcophagus. 


Transcript. 

b *^.W** J | y a*** a i4 AJU a yJ| hi* 

Translation. 

This tomb is of the martyr Muhammad, son of Shukru’llah, addressed as 
Afzal Khan. 2 

No. 3316(6). On top of the Sarcophagus. 

Transcript. 





Oj4>J 


.|J p 


^- O.J& 


* ^ 

j 



fj^ 


vijj*" 1/4 ^ 

.. 7 V 

iliC; 

v* jh 


y aA v_/tA y j| */ ^ai) j 
.... ** ** ■* *..f . . . y\s* a^x^a 
yi I yy* (Ja» Jw. yhS 


Translation. 


He is Living, Immortal. 

Since you have snatched away your skirt from the hand of the sky, 
Rows of angles have become enamoured of your skirt. 

Since the time that the lap of the earth has been moistened with your 
perspiration, 

Bloodstained verdure grows from the lap of the earth. 

During the time of your mourning. 


I asked, what is the year of the assassination of Mirza Muhammad, 

The old man of wisdom replied, (he) put on a cloak of blood. 

The words L.U. give 1032. 

1 The name given to this tomb is evidently wrong. The person buried in it is named Mirza Mufcammad Af?al 
Shan and not Hasap Guitar. 

J This Afzal Khun appear* to have been an important nobleman, but he is not mentioned in any histoiy of Bijapur* 
H* should not however be confused with the Afza* lUiin who flourished in the reign of Sultan Muhammad *Adil Shah. 
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No. 3316(c). Over the doorway, 

i. Transcript. 

I •t »'1 **•« KaJLi** j 

Translation. 

Completed under the supervision and by the efforts of Muhammad Shafi‘ 
in Itabi‘-i, 1036 (November 1626). 

No. 3345. Moti Dargah, over the lintel of the south gate. 

Transcript. 

1*1*1 ! f jlJ,£.! tjv> tl+v iJJ| 

Translation. 

Date of the death of Hablbu’llah Shah 1 , 

May his grave be hallowed ! 

Qutb (Pole of faith) of the free-horn of the time. 

Year 1041. 

The , chronogram contained in the words ^*1 gives 1041. 

■ INSCRIPTIONS ON THE IBRAHIM RAUZA. 

No. 3324(a). South side, under the Pediment. 

Plate II. 

• • : -» 

Transcript. 




*r 

tj ^ 

J 

$.&.( j(d 

«**V h 

^ vilJ 


J 'V 5 



^JIJU 





Translation. 

Taj Sultan constructed this Rauza, 

(Such that) Paradise is wonderstruck at its beauties. 

She spent on it one and a half lakh huns, 

But nine hundred more were added thereto. 

By good efforts, the work of this Rauza. 

Was completed by Malik Sandal. 

No. 3326. South side, inside triangular screen pediment. 

Plate III. 

Transcript. 

| .po £’<A \.y [ | ]ythj.» JU. 

5 This Habibu'ilfth Shah is most probably tho Banio who is ment ioned on pp. 258-60 of the RaAfilinu's-Sal&tfn and to 
whom Fatima Si ltan, also called Badshah Sal.iiba. daughter of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, was given in marriage in 1014 A. H. 
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Translation. 

At last wisdom found the date of (death of) Zahra Sultan from a 
scar. 1036. 

The words give 1035, which is therefore the date of Zahra Sultan’s 
death. 

No. 3320(6). North side, round door frame, outer band. 

Plate III. 

Transcript. 

)*>*• jl Ojjf p y* tu £tAij( jl UjG* jii 

£G jl c~jy jii iOj) Ojl.la 

Jib ^UaL. ^.G jkoG vSd-G jl <JL)L* «*>)*> 1U ^^13^ 

Translation. 

Heaven stood astonished at the height of this structure, 

And said, “ Perhaps another sky has heaved its head from the earth.” 
The garden of Paradise has borrowed freshness from this Rauza, 

Every column of it in gracefulness js like a cypress in the garden of Purity. 
For its date, the angel proclaimed from the height of the sky, 

This heart-rejoicing edifice is a memorial of Tdj Sultan. 

The chronogram in the last line gives 1036 which is the date of the 
completion of the Rauza. 

No. 680. South door, inside triangular pediment. 

Plate III. 

Transcript. 

(♦— wjpj* Ji'r jl JL. jt. 

| .("v <0— 

Translation. 

When I sought the year of liis death from the old man of wisdom, he said, 
May the abode of Ibrahim be in the garden of Paradise. Year 1037. 

The chronogram in the second hemistich gives 1037. 

No. 3323(a). South side, middle block lower, right hand side. 

Plate II. 

Transcript. 

I *rv G*;l koJ& 
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Translation . 

He said, prayer from us for Ibrahim. 1037. 

The words \p\ p U jl form a chronogram and yield 1037. 

No. 3321,(6). South side, south-east block, lower left hand side. 

Plate II. 

Transcript. 

i »i*r 

Translation. 

That Paradise is the pure abode of Taj Sultan. 1043. 1 * 

No. 3324(6). South side, around main door, external band. 

Plate in. 

Transcript. 

%U~£c j j - ij -- J *Ji>) 

^ —j j. ^I y —e 

■ M .-Io. v^l*} ^ .b lw ^.tJ ^J |.C . 

Translation. 

Dignified like Zubaida and exalted like Bilqls, 

She decorated the throne and crown of modesty. 

When from this earthly dusty resting-place, 

She departed for the seat of the kingdom of paradise, 

I asked the old man of wisdom for the date. 

He replied, Taj Sultan , denizen of paradise. 

The chronogram in the words vnA». J*l gives 1043. 

The following inscriptions on the IbrahIm Rauza have not been trans¬ 
lated as they contain very little historical information. They are 

GIVEN HERE FOR THEIR LITERARY VALUE. 

No. 679.(fl) East side, on inner door frame. 

Transcript. 

* m 0 * 

pS 1 ^£jv« ^ytAA. ^SKj ^ — *.J* b/b J 

- ) c —- '-j—^ sf 4 *—^ A —•** 

f ijt k vy*>—W j —*** ^J [ —^ J ^*** } 

1 The date given in figures is 1043, but the chronogram contained in the inscription totals up to 1044 

which, is a m istake, c/. Inscription No. 3324(6). 
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No. 079(6). East side, on pediment above door. 

Transcript . 

jjJ , UijJ) ^ «U*ila-»l nil , 4-iii i*- ?l it* cr* J 

f . * 

vj ^ ^ 

No. 3327(a). 


->t-*J| ->c 


West side, door frame, outer band. 

Transcript. 

Strj & » j ujj—ijJS —5* t L>) 

SUa« y f.j > jUj—Hj ^A.Qj 

S),... ^—ck^i — \sJ ^1 , ij.*| iJLU'O — ) j — ixi ^ li 

No. 3327(6). West side, door frame, inner band. 

Transcript. 


JM J 


Upr 

vJ-’j—.-oiu 




l+s* A J vfj/b J VC Idlas^j J 1 &«.} 

A 

x . , ? ' ■ • . f 

-—A31A ; jt* Ufci , t(|%e 1 —»»j,j Gyj , jfjsi 

k-iJU'* >LA«J| J.ai tiAJU ; , v£jl,<» >?v j ^iil (6 ^ 

No. 3328. West side, pediment over doorway. 

Transcript. 

& & 

1 vt'* ^ ^ > Ul^ ^ J ; c>^ t* 

No. 682. North side, pediment above central door. 

Transcript . 

j ^Lc ^ ^Uac ^ y yj JSJj y - O^sr" - 4JJ! 

ibiW) 

No. 3329(a), North side, door frame, inner band. 

Transcript , 


SI,- 

3-1 p ^ ^ tc 

c — x . 

M 

v£j|^ j—JJJJ ^_)} 

SU>, 

j_^_ i (_uti ^j>u* 

&(*.> 




-Xjl«J O. —y' M *~ p -1 j 

St. 

o>* 

Q v£Jj 


1 Qur'an, III, 06 .-—" Ibrahim was not a .Tow nor a Christian, but he was an upright man, a Muslim, and he was not 
ono of the polytheists.*’ The author of the Basatinu' s-iSalatln, p. 277, says that this verse was specially carved on the 
Rau?a bo contradiot the allegation that Ibrahim ‘Adil §hah was'-not a believer in Islam. It should be noted that other 
verses from the Qur'an in Inscriptions No. 679 ( b), 3330 , 3331 are also given with the same ol jeot In view. Inscription 
No. 682 is meant to re-affirm Ibrahim’s belief in the Sunn! faith. 
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No. 3330. North side, N. E. corner, on screen pediment over window. 

Transcript. 

W* & f-J Uxia. &-U lj*xfo 4 JJ) (j ^-0 Jb» ^C*J 4 JJ| JU 

No, 3331. North side, west corner, on screen pediment over window. 

Transcript. 

LjJec UU tiwl 3 iUX*" i | y s_)lJXJ| ^ (0| J| lixjj asj y iit-oxv, Jt* 

No. 3321(a). South side, east corner, round window. 

Transcript. 

—*• j )° kj~)—¥ ) )/*& (tf* 

<J*J — ¥ J jf'-V \j¥j^ fj — fl «=—I f —»ai^S 

U»J—¥ ) jr*^ n/¥* *•'% A* v/y* ^ j) 

No. 3323(6). South side, middle block. 

Transcript. 



J jii* vJ-A* j 

^i!a—b —xL»Uj .J 

♦ - vi/ 


<•—$/—CJ) 

«yyi W 


Jlj-i| 

JU*' 

r _aLJI wJiJf 

J OlL^I 

of) ^—uo 

ri/ J J ^ 

OvJij 


No. 3325. South side, west corner, round window. 

Transcript. 

if v ^— 1 (¥* y C - J 

y (*U abb >sy*l «Uf j ji f I ct-clbj o.la. yt 

^ e/ii* f jj^ 

No. 3340. South side, on a pillar in S. E. corner. 

Transcript. 


V) U f 1 */ 

^ V; U ^loA. <—£i y )y t- 

^J~~SU Imply tj ^tyjJH I ^-ft.l K 

vj ^ «?)"- (i* 

0 -»«i Ut-ai-h WJ 3 0 ^ T J| li J*fii ^ 


'rnmly h JmmS ti 

^*lja. o|j <tS«.a. ^5U »l«o(j »J 

jSl. ,* ^yoJ) yii r * 
!r- •*>*■ j* uh- 
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No. 3341. South side, on 2nd pillar from east, upper part. 

Transcript. 

y ^ y 

</** eJ •> J y if *> «/ yw r^ J 

vii-14. uf))4. « j ^j «J 

y *>J*y *** \y'*fr* j w*J 

^ U j j); J *ft tjf wr J| j f* •* 

No. 3341. South side, on 2nd pillar from east, lower part. 

Transcript,. 

<^1 cry ^ tMy)+ ^ ^ a*; Ji y pfyy *y $ 

vjn^l iw>n !y y v^r * 1 vrv •%* ylyb ) f*&. 

No. 3351. On Malik Sundai’s Tomb, in the compound of the 

Ibrahim Rauza. 

Plate IV. 

Transcript. 

| »|*v M« jttL* ._&./* ( ^a-‘ u*i». (|) 

^.jio oojkk^ /*,r .if (p) 

a) > '* j lii r/ w*j> “> o* u j 

Translation. 

1. Dweller of Paradise, Malik Sundar. Year 1047. 

2. 0, God, I am a sinner. 

I have committed countless sins. 

Release me from this business. 

Thou art, forgiving', 0 Allah. 

The words of inscription No. 1 form a chronogram which gives 1047. 
No. 3296. On the Tomb ‘ Nit Nauri ’, near the Ibrahim Rauza. 

Plate VI. 

Transcript . 

j,Uaii! J oi ^Ic*. Iji ^ tidl 

,11SJ! jSa. " nf ^Jiu fa... .... 

( • D A 4 4 am 


1 Say am was probably the pen name of the port who composed these verses. 
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Translation. 

The founder of this venerated Rau?a, 

Was Bara Khan and (it) was put in order (by him). 

For the year of its completion, 

The best of words are : The cupola was prepared. Year 1058. 

The chronogram contained in the words -y-j y gives 1058. The name 
Bada or Bara (Great) Khan, is also mentioned in the Mahratti inscription on a 
wall of this tomb. Bara Khan would mean the great Khan. 

No. 3289. Dherl 1‘tibar Khan, above the lintel of north door. 

Plate IV. 


Transcript. 


Jfr* 


U), 

Jti 

jl Aiyl ji 

J4 

) 

li/** 

r JLc 

Oy&SLj* iymS 


Uf? 

OjJU. 

j p* > J 1 **; 

o'** JKf l? 

lyltff 


r 

AS 




L*. 


°j'> 0.2, ^ 


JL&i 



J’k) ;•> 








i j y 


m^JLck. 


u-AJU jl 


it *J«*A*| jl; 

J* s jh- 

i jj} OOtjU* JjM* 

a-i *XiT Jiitc *UI Ji* 

kjr* jfe ?/ ) l - iW jl ^) k 

jtiic) ^U. f.x* 

jl ji*. () jyL* ju*3 JU 


Translation. 


Worthy of thanks is only God Who is the Creator of mankind as well as genii* 
And Who created for this world the garden of the Universe. 

The garden of the secret of God, Ahmad, the Apostle, who is 

The sanctuary of the purpose of the world, the refuge of peace and safety. 

His four companions are the gardeners of religion and law, 

And are possessed of perfect veracity, justice, modesty and stainlesg 
character. 

The cypress of the garden of (spiritual) leadership (and) the light of the 
eyes of the chosen (Mustafa i.e., Muhammad). 

(Is) his holiness the GJiauth, the Most High, the crown of the head of the 
illustrious. 

The King, the shadow of Allah, Ibrahim ‘Adil, who has become 
In the land of Paradise, associated with Eizwan (the door-keeper of Para- 
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His noble tomb which has artistic designs of various kinds. 

Like the soul-nourishing Paradise, imparts freshness to life. 

The sapling of the country and faith, Sultan Muhammad, who is 
In the garden of generosity and munificence, like pearl-scattering rain. 
0 God! by Thy grace and beneficence, keep the umbrella of kingship for 
ever. 

Over the head of Sultan Muhammad, the fthazi, the lord of the auspicious 
conjunction. 

The confidant of the secrets of the King of Kings, (was) Ptibar Khan, 

In this' world Rabat built for him a tomb. 

The year of the construction of his bright and hallowed tomb, 

Hatif said with joy, Know (that it is) the comfort of -paradise . 

The words give 1062 as the date of the construction of this 

bomb, but Ptibar Mian who is buried in it probably died at an earlier date. Also 
see inscription No. 3291, p. 26-27. 

No. 495. Gol Gumbad, above the doorway, inside. 

Plate IV. 

Transcript. 

I *‘IV (|) 

| ♦‘iv a* (j») 

(♦‘(V aJu (p) 

Translation. 

1. Sultan Muhammad whose abode is in paradise. 1067. 

2. The end of Muhammad has become laudable. 1067. 

3. Muhammad became the King of the abode of peace. 1067. 

The three inscriptions form chronograms which give 1067 as the date of the 
death of Sultan Muhammad. 

No. 3257. Over the entrance of the Tomb of Yaqut Dabuli. 

Plate IV, 

Transcript. 

fyk j jX r ) 0 pl J . ^,J| 

t*V* 

Translation. 

One atom of divine grace, 

Malik Ydq-ut of Paradise. 1070. 

(Is) preferable to a thousand Kingdoms. 

The words 0 U» z>j>b v_XL* form a chronogram which gives 1070 as the date 
of death of Malik YSqiifc the famous architect of Sultan Muhammad ‘Adi! Shah. 
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On Tombs within the enclosure op Shah AlanoI DarwIss 1 

No. 3303(6). 

Transcript. 

Olij} 

«LmJ iAAaw OykSSXr* * 

» f 

«A*;s\+jf iXyC «L£ 

f | <y\+» 

Translation. 

Died on 10th Muharram. 

Sufi-i-Mahmud Sayyid Shah Malik Al-Qadiri, son of Musnad Sayyid %5h 
‘Abdu’l-Muhammad Qadiri. Year 1100. 

No. 3303(c). 

Transcript. 

CJ=* oU > 

^ iJ| J>) ) VjO*- ^ ; loA J^X. 

Translation. 

Died on 19th Muharram. 

Favourite of God and leader of religion, 

3Iajzub and saint Alangi Darwish. 

No. 3303(d). 

Transcript. 

fyi i> olij 

•Ifjb ut-jlix j4r" ) t^lxlLj 
l.yo |*v» 

A**<*JI 'joe »U jj- 
A | ♦ y 0 &k«» 

Translation. 

Died on 9th 2Ju’l-Hijja. 

The nightingale of Baghdad and the favourite falcon of the oourfc. 1076. 

The Pole of Gilan Sayyid Shah ‘Abdul—Muhammad Qadiri. Year 1075. 

No. 3303(e). 

Transcript. 

jj^dtS jtA djuu MJ) ^JcJ 

___111*1 

* The taootiptiom on tombs in this enclosure not only give lie names o£ the persons buried in them bat they also fom 

chronograms, and the numbers given under each denote the date vielded by each. 
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J«J4Pt r £ mCBlPTWNS. 

tte tmJe'.i ,^| 

I t I* 1 

Translation. 


Died on 12th Rabi‘-i. 

The highest friend of Allah, Savyid Shah Haidar Qadiri, son of Qutbu’l-* Ain 
Sayyid Shah Malik al-Qadirf. 1141. 


No. 467. Over the doorway of Slyih Karim’s Tomb. 

Transcript. 

— i) '■'V* JSjfi &*ji» 


»LS Oixf ^,jI ft-* ja *HSS*) jJU, ■■ i ^ a<*l 

Translation. 

How wonderful is the blessed Dargah, solid and upright! 

It has become a happy and great place of pilgrimage for disciples. 

The following date came according to the condition of the believers:— 
The world {or, the scholar) is in the shadow of this cupola of SJiah Karim . 

The chronogram in the last hemistich gives 1144. 

No. 3301. Over gateway of a Tomb, behind ‘All ‘Add Sh&h’s Rauza, in 
Langar Bazar (undated). 


Plate V. 

Transcript. 


lj r JU ii v^SUuo ULe 

yj f JI \*f^‘** *»r*‘l a * Oa*'* Jiolm t» 


Translation.. 


By the command of Her Majesty of eminent virtues, 

Bari Sahib 1 * * , who is the refuge of the world. 

For being to that Sultan Muhammad, Qutb of Kings (Qutb Shah of 
Golcauda), 

A daughter, her head is high as the heavens. 

This chaste tomb (or sleeping place) has been erected 

Which is the resting place of Malika-i-Jahan. 

1 BarT Sahib, was the daughter of Sultan Muhammad Qutb Shah of Go lean da and was given in marriage to 
Muhammad ‘Adil Shah. On the death of Muhammad 4 Adil Shah she was entrusted with the education of his minor son 

‘All ‘Adil Shah, see 'Basalinu'S-SalOftn. pp. 362-63. The Malika-i-Jahan wife of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah who is buried in 

this tomb was named Chand Sultana and W»# the daughter of SuljAn Ibrahim of Goicawla. See T^rH&A-Firiskta 

(Nawal Kishore ed.) Vol. IT, p. 57. and JBasatjnu'a-iLalqtUi, p. 191, 
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Iso. 437. On the outside of the citadel wall, south-east of the gateway. 

Plate V. 

Transcript. 

*'■'* jo ^.ij i( «y yjjti 

( 1 J/«*4 ) ( *,-»!** ) iij** [ _5 ] ( ^Lj ) y‘,3 <1* 

j' f*)W JJ; no*- 1 -'* 4 J ;I ^ } 0 v J l *>y »*& ( ; y«U 

; O.^aa. y<| ylb Ojaj jl^il <*yA ^jUi Ij ^,-yi ( ,^Ur* ) IjUsr* 

■ >ym *<>v* gji ^UfL. al£» ^y'x ^brVn: ^tjb'oU £1 

Translation. 


.jJl* 


The reason for the writing of the date was this that Kishnan Ral {the 
sentence is not completed). This humble person was entrusted with the sie.ge 
of the said fort (or Mudgal fort ?) on the twenty-fourth of the month of Rabl‘-ii, 
year nine hundred and twenty-eight of the Hijra era. By the help of divine 
favour and the relics of the saints, the accursed Kishnan, on the 4th day of 
the siege, considering defeat a gain, took to flight. By the command 
of his majesty of exalted assembly and of inaccessible dignity ‘Adil Khan, son 
of Adil Khan, the GhazI, may (God) perpetuate his Kingdom !, and by the order 
of his deputies, the foundation of this bastion and citadel was laid. 1 

No. 439. On a Bastion inside south Gateway of Citadel. 


Plate V. 


Transcript. 

^' Jj*"j »>*■•*'* Ail I )l| t) I )l ya.,11 Ajii 1 

<TJ- ed- 1 r tjJ ^ ^ tbidolr J.L uJUc fbl 

| *L« aA lij 

Translation. 

In the name of Allah, the Beneficent, the Merciful. 

There is no god but Allah, Muhammad is the Prophet of Allah, ‘All is the 
friend of Allah. 

In the equitable days of the elevated council of the Khan of exalted dignity, 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, (may God perpetuate the days of his sovereignty !), this bastion 
named llahl (or Alla hi) was built in the year nine hundred and forty-five. 

This is the first inscription on which the name of a king of Bijapur is men¬ 
ded with the title ‘Adil Sha h instead of ‘Adil Khan. 

1 The language of this inscription is incorroofc and barbarous. It probably records tho oapture ot the fort of Mudgal 
by lama'll ‘Adil Shah, for which see BasfUinu's-Saltyin, p. 44. 


1 
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Inscriptions on the Akk Qai/a Gateway. 

No. 3304(a). On either side of the lintel. 

Transcript. 

_ _ilyJI dJJ OjC kx* ; ULc olJ 

^ 4 ^r l£ 4 ^ 4 <ZXh1j> ^ ; r * J/ 

Translation. 

Invoke ‘All, the displayer of miracles, 

(And) thou wilt find him a help to thee in calamities. 

Every care and grief will vanish, 

By thy aid, 0 All! 0 ‘Ali ! 0 ‘All! 

No. 3304(6). In the centre. 

Plate V. 

Transcript. 

^ ojjloi. yoLi y Jail*. Ij J>( ^ ,u 

^ & J® J) ^SWdJ| 4^1 ti 

kU) JCJ1 ii«» 

Translation. 

The guardian and helper of the world conquering King (Ibrahim) ‘Adil Shah 
(is) the Bountiful Lord. 

Till eternity this date engraved on stone 
Is manifest from the letters T, Z, and M. 

This building was constructed by the hand of Bakhtiyar Khan. 

The numerical value of the letters 1» 1° and ^ in the chronogram is 949 which 
is therefore the date of the construction of this Burj, 

No. 440. On a bastion just outside the citadel gate. 

Transcript. 

S®| d— 6ji aB) Jjty A**'* iji) H| *Jj J 

Translation. 

There is no god but Allah, Muhammad is the Prophet of Allah. Under 
the superintendence of Ikhtiyar Khan of Gujarat. 1 Year 951. 

1 I&tiySr Khun of Gujarfct was one of the important Sunni noblemen of BIjapur, see Basatmns-SalUtin, p, 78, 
et seq . 





MIN/Sr^ 
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No. 442. On a Burj of the citadel wall behind the Qhlni Mahal. 


Plate VI. 

Transcript. 

& 


jui o**'* 4 jji ji tii $ 

itAJolc 

tiiji tio tjxf jjAxi*. ^Lao. 



Translation. 


Allah. There is no god but Allah, Muhammad is the Prophet of Allah. 
Abu’l-Muzaffar ‘Adil Shah. The fort of the district of BTjapur Kanrah (Ka- 
nara ) was built by the great Khan Ikhtiyar Khan of Gujarat. It was complet¬ 
ed by the hand of the Kdkd (chief ?) of the servants of one who is of exalted 
rank, (i.e., the King) on the thirtieth of the month of: Rabi c -i, year 973. 1 

No. 3312. On the Burj next to the Firing! Burj. 


Plate VI. 

Transcript. 

jlSiJI [; ] 3 j| 1) HI ( JLi ) m 


I'tsU .) .jcXz. j st&Jotc sL. tSyG jO ilii ^ 

1 *11 i•}**+ *b* )•> 

Translation. 

No youth (i.e., brave man) except ‘AH, 

No sword except Zu’l-Fiqar. 

The foundation of this fortification, the refuge of the world, was laid in 
the reign of King ‘AH ‘Adil Shah, Constructed by JagdI Rao, son of Jagd! 
Rao. Completed on 1st Muharram, 969. 

The inscription is worn off and the date is doubtful. 

No. 426. On the outside of a small postern, near the Landa Qa$sab Bastion. 


Plate VI. 

Transcript. 


^ V aij aL«uJv)Lc 


1 The date is doubtful but as the Kamja of both Ibrahim I aud 'Ali II was AbuT-Mujaffar, it is not possible to 
determiuo it correctly. 


1*2 
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Translation. 

This postern gate was erected during the period of Shah ‘All ‘Adil Shah by 
Pandit Nand Ji. Year nine hundred and sixty-nine, 970. 

The date in numerals is different from that given in words, but as ‘All ‘Adil 
Shah s reign included both the dates it is not possible to correct the error. 

No. 407. Over the inner Gate of the Shahpur Gateway. 

Plate II. 

Transcript, 

Aifiai* ^ All/* jjjl olA ^ it* yiJaJI p) AJJ) Atbl* ^b| p 

8 VA I yjgfi J 

Translation. 

In the days of the sultanate of the just Sultan, shadow of Allah, Abu’l- 
Muzaffar ‘All ‘Adil Shah, may Allah perpetuate his Kingdom and his power. 
By the efforts of the great Khan Murad [Qian, the Ghazi, the minister of finance. 1 
978. 


No. 3320 (a). On the Burj above the Fath Gateway. 

Transcript. 

ftti ^jI w 

q r p 


Translation. 

This Firing! Shah! bastion was constructed by 
Bagnrash Khan, a slave of ‘All ‘Adil Shah. Year 984. 

No. 430. On a stone in the Bijapur Museum No. A-4. 

Transcript. 

9 At* (<J) c^utuu jpiyi 

(0 ‘—ait* sfJ.UI p 

Translation. 

The confider in the mercy of the Master oi the World. 

Built.by Baghrash Khan, son of SharifuT—Mulk (?) 984. 

This stone was originally fixed over the Fath Gateway. The style of 
writing is so intricate that I have not been able to decipher it correctly. 

k Amir Jtimfa was the title of the mi mater of finance under the Qut.b §hahi Sultana. See Bngg's FirisAta, Vol. 
Ill p. 153, note. 
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No. 406. Makka Gateway, on the bastion south of Gateway. 

Transcript. 

^Uc J&ijiti wi | 

AAM f ^yiUf tAjlf 

Translation . 

This bastion, (named) Firing! Shahi was built 
By Baghrash Khan, slave of ‘Adil Shah. 

Written by QazI Ismail. Year 986. 

No. 3332. On Haidar Burj. 

Plate VI. 

Transcript, 

ft T^ «Oj pile si, joL »U ^jkA)y( SyC j0 

jcVia. U« jl iv) ^•■*■-^0 (Jo LaS j| j.£ tij 

j»yl ;(r‘* G ^IwT p o**) ,-.J wdO b *t£ o^j wm b 

Translation. 

During the reign of King Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, the refuge of the world. 
Like a moon which in the Zodiac of ascendency resembles the Sun in the 

east, 

A bastion was built by the decree of Fate by Haidar Whan. 

Its date came from the sky, The bastion is in the name of Haidar. 

May God keep the King of the world and his deputy felicitous, 

Till the sign Leo in the heavens is the seat of the resplendent Sun. 

The words jsii*. fL> give 991 which is the date of the construction 
of this bastion. 

No. 543. Malik-i-Maidan Bastion, on the outside. 


Plate V. 

Transcript. 





hlz 

>*» 


V 


z* 



; >dT* 

L/b j 

iAxCm.} 

o>L 

c)G.G» 



V 

flu 


fjte s.£, 
<r ji i.1 r Li [ j j 

5^*® uT^? fb'd 
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Translation. 

King of the Universe, Shah of the period, 

Afzal Khan, master of dignity, amir of the Shah. 

As he laid the foundation of the bastion in the name of the king, 
The Sultan named it Muhammad-burj. 

Such a huge structure resembling Khaibar, 

Has been constructed by Alexander, the bicomed lord and Khaqau. 
When Mohyi’d-dln lifted the curtain of its date, 

A foundation of Ike time of Afzal came to view. 

The words J-&I a r e do in the last line yield 1043. 

No. 3248. On a stone slab in the Bijapur Museum. No. A5. 


Plate VI. 

Transcript. 


JUi 

k 



* 




1 



<>*) 

0 ) 

*Qf 

JLjU oili 

<j~*^** J 

~ / 

t* 

j 

it *>6 j* 

J«U 

iX) 

j) 

•iiy. 

* 

J? ) 

If 


J5 

V 

JUi 

J*** 




) ,l j ° 

V i( vfW 

DU 


jtir 



&* 

♦U yjjl 

J* *t& jlai j) 

JbU 







1 Lju 

J 1 - 

ojU« 

g-y ^ — i j) 



Jo Uso 

/V# 

JU¬ 

fiP 



*>¥ 


Jl jX** 

AM, 

vj^' 

JU . 

1 






-S tj 

Jo 

cfr? 


** 

aiyutar? uJjU^ 






**> 


^-1 J 


Translation. 


The Sun in the Aries (i.e., at zenith), the sovereign of a starlike host, 

(Is) the victorious, Sultan possessing the qualities of Muhammad. 

He, by whose divine Leo-like sword, 

The Scorpio-resembling enemy has become like the sign of the Twins (t.e., 
cut in two) 

An arrow issues not from the bow of the sky, but lays in dust the head of 
his enemy. 

May the Bull of Taurus consume completely the harvest of the Moon, 


MiNisr^ 
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If slie (the Moon) protects the evil-intentioned Virgo. 

The stations of Saturn, Aquarius and Capricorn, 

Are, in his realm, like the farmer's rendezvous. 

This king of bastions, became by the favour of the king, 

The zodiac of the sky of perfection. 

Shah Brahim (Ibrahim) who laid its foundation, 

Is an Aristotle with the imagination of Euclid. 

For benediction, on the heart of the nine skies, 

On this bastion, which is the resort of felicity, 

Two couplets have been engraved as on stone, 

The fourth hemistich of which contains the date of the year (of its con¬ 
struction). 

So long as the lord of Libra (i.e., the Sun) attains to its ascendency in Pisces, 
(And) the Moon is the lord of the Scorpio, 

May the auspicious bastion be to its lord, 

A sign of ascendency, free from calamity ! 

And this was in the year one thousand and fifty one after the flight of the 
Prophet. 

The chronogram in the last hemistich Jb ; j\ ^ ob ^ gives 1051. 

The stone was perhaps originally fixed on the Sharaf Burj, now called Pan! 
Mahal. Also see Inscription No. 3292. 

No. 408. Shah pur Gate, over the outer Gateway. 

Plate VII. 

Transcript. 


, A Luu 0 f > 


jrjl i —.civile tx , 

t> | | ♦ €jO oJf f m o**.! Uj 5! ply 

Translation. 


By the gift and favour of Allah, the divine King, 

May victory and conquest of Sultan Muhammad ‘Adil Shah ever increase! 
By the consideration of the favours and benevolence of the SMTiinshaht 
Ahmad Burj of the Pad shah received a bright title. 

1 isaHin( ^ wor< * meaning “increase”. In Tn'riJ&.i-Firithta, Vol* II, p. 4 (Newal Kishoro ed.) it is 

stated that Yusuf ‘Adil Kiiftii was called both Savl and Sawahl, which means one and a quarter, from tne circumstance 
of his having grown up at Sava (a town in 1ST. E. of Iran). The same titlo is bore applied to Muhammad. 
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Constructed at the noble command by Ahmad Khan Khudfiwand Khan, chief 
of the royal commanders. 1 Year 5110 (which probably stands for 1051). 

No. 505. On the fourth Bastion, west of the Landa Qassab Bastion 

Plate V. 


Transcript. 

j gji 13/.-~J *(..£> 




gj? fl** liUks 


if 


Cjk. ji*u ;i # 

Translation. 

During the period of Muhammad Shah, the fihazl, 

When Ni'inat Khan constructed this bastion with resolution; 

For the date of its completion intellect said ; 

Strongly founded, firm bastion of Ni'mat. 

The chronogram in the last line gives 1056. 

No. 3314. On second Bastion, south of the Makka Gateway. 

Plate VII. 


«- ■* a*, j/. 


,40 iJUtf ...UU. 


M j| *f ji>L* 


f 


Transcript 

A A 4" 

(i,— aa> 

I *3*1 *J| ^ 

Translation. 

By the command of the Khan-i-Khanan, the Asaf of the world, 

A rampart like Nusrat bastion was completed, 

By the praiseworthy efforts of the Nusrat SJ}i‘dr 
Malik Sundar who belongs to the exalted Court. 

In the year one thousand and sixty-six of the Hijra. Year 1066.* 

No. 3308. On a wall inside the Makka Gateway. 

Plate VII. 

Transcript. 



tS+x-'* 

i^rjlc ,U Jotc 


))T-f ^ 1 ;; 


a.*" JLL 



JS .1 

dji* jl *r 

._lb. 

t *^i 





‘The office of eu-M ***** considered equivalent to that of Senapati, sec Grant Duffs History of the Mahrattas 
(ed. 1921), Vol. I p. 207. 

*The Malik Sundar mentioned in this and the following inscription was different from the one whose death 
is recorded in inscription No. 3351, p. 40. 
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Translation. 

In the reign of King ‘Adil Shah, the Ghazi, 

Muhammad Shah, the justice dispensing King. 

By the order of the Khan-i-Khanti n Khan Muhammad, 

Whose order is current in the seven climes, 

Malik Sundar, on whom from the exalted Dlwan, 

The title of Nu§rat has been bestowed, 

For warding off the Yajiij of the enemy, 

Has made a breast-work like the rampart of Alexandar. 1066. 

No. 411. On Sharza Burj. 

Plate X. 

Transcript. 

‘>1*5; ;l ■>>> **>f J*»^ uc lr XT** J*j 

e^ i/ * wit ^ w-* ;*> jl ‘**i<«-* 

^r* - jl JL. jLt j| w~*c 

Translation. 

In the time of the victorious sovereign, ‘All entitled ‘Adil (Just), 

He who, by his love for the Murtaza (i.e., ‘All) possesses evident victory. 
By the efforts of Manjle Shah, in five months was completed, 

Such a bastion : firm in foundation like a stable mountain. 

The invisible Hdtif from perfect joy, the date of the year, 

Said, from the high Heavens, The &£arza bastion ik incomparable. 

The words «j/" ^ in the last line yield 1069. 

No. 3313. On Hilali Bagh Bastion. 

Transcript, 

jl *—*•'!; ^ u l *1— j/fr* *tiJoL ^jLc iL. ^Ljd-. jtzob jo 

I »Vf J«J*b t a jS - lijISJo 

Translation. 

In the reign of the King of the dignity of Solomon, ‘All ‘Adil Shah, the 
Ghazi, Shahur Sana one thousand and seventy-two, the work of this rampart 
wall was completed by the efforts of the courtier of that court, Manjlah Shah. 
Year 1072. 
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No. 427. Oil the inner side of the city wall, a little to the west of the Landa 
Qassab Bastion. 

Transcript. 

j! *—«J| •) »V tUtaAg JoU -<3 

| »yf“ oju»j Ciyfla. llfjti ^ta|j±i£*i 

Translation. 

In the reign of the just. King, the Pad shah of the dignity of Solomon, 
‘All Adil Shah, the Ohazi, Shahur Sana one thousand and seventy-three, by the 
effort of the well-wishers of the court of His Majesty the King, the work of the 
fortification was completed.' 1073. 

No. 425. On the Landa Qassab Bastion. 


Plate VH. 

Transcript. 




0 1< y/a »U j| 

m 

di/ tu IS 

* £ J • 



• • tolSi) 

iZ9j.*OA. base JiXb* vy jl 


*±Mt yyy£** 



Translation. 


The King of the Deccan, ‘All Adil, the Ghazi, 

By the drum of whose justice, the ear of sky has become deaf. 

The command was issued to. ...of the exalted court, 

To lay the foundation of a bastion at an auspicious moment, 

Which, by the recoil of the kingdom-controlling gun of His Majesty, 

Had fallen down. 

The date of its construction (I said) extempore, 

The high bastion became like Alexander's rampart. 

The chronogram in the last hemistich gives 1077. 

No. 438. On a Bastion, inside South dateway of Citadel, to the right. 

(undated). 


Transcript. 


wAiyJ! 

J 

lib 

V 




tile otj 

o ic ** 

J* 

b c/e 

b 



(* J 





iSlm 


•UJalr ^ y J-*)* 3 . 

***** 


f U 


ati 


JlvSI ) O ya> j j3i 

j jtio y oobtu. 
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Translation. 


Invoke ‘All, the displayer of miracles, (and) 

Thou wilt find him a help to thee in calamities. 

Every care and grief will vanish. 

By thy aid, 0 ‘All ! 0 ‘All! 0 ‘AH ! 

May the world ever (remain) under the desire and command of ‘Adil Shah ! 
May the royal coins be ever (struck) in the name of ‘Adil Shah! 

Felicity and conquest and victory and triumph and prosperity, 

May ever remain the happy slaves of ‘Adil Shah ! 


No. 3315. 


On Ahmad Burj, third bastion to the north of Shahpiir gateway 

(undated). 


Transcript. 


jUi Cyai jUIm ^.JLe) jUi jA-* j*** ^ 

jczl jit* ojyi vU Jyi JO Oyt Uiif 


Translation. 

When, by the order of the Khan-i-Khanan, in whom the prime minister 
takes pride, 

The Deputy of the Prime Minister, Sundar (entitled) Nu?rat SA^ar, 
Constructed Sundar Bastion, people said with surprise, 

In Muhammadpur another Alwand (a high mountain in Hamadan) ha3 
appeared. 

This inscription is undated but it belongs to the same period as inscriptions 
Nos. 3314 and 3308. 


j*2 
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Inscriptions on the Mauk-i-Maidan Gun. 

Plate IX. 

No. 3294(a). At the vent. 

Transcript. 

Translation. 

Manufactured by Muhammad, son of Hasan lium1 1 . 

No. 3294(6). Below the vent. 

Transcript. 

<181 »t£ AW AUl \J) M J «*•£? (*>1*. 

Translation. 

The servant of the family of the Messenger of Allah, Abu’l-Ghazi Nijam 
Shah. Year 956. 

No. 3294(c). Above the vent. 

Transcript, 
y 4Ul 

f • <\ V *km jfj r* 

v-Ayf Ij <jl* J old Joe o|o dX»T ilu ^„o .Uoti .U 

smtij )) Jl' 3 ** Haf ; J4») «>/** ; ; 

Translation. 

(There is) Allah and no one beside Him. 

In the regnal year 30, equivalent to the year 1097 of the Hijra Bra. 

Shah ‘Alamglr, the GhazI, the Padshah who is the asylum of religion, 

He who administered justice and took the realm of Kings, 

He conquered Bijapur and for the date of his victory, 

Prosperity appeared and, said, He captured the Malik-i-Maiddn. 

The words I; yield 1096 to which the face or J4»! or 1 is added 

to make 1097 which was the date of the conquest of Bijapur. 

^i M^mm^ZVrHasanllQnu was probably the same person who is called Cbalabi Rumi Khan in Tvrtkh-i-Firiihta, 
Vol. II, pp. 119-120. 
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No. 3297. Dal Khandal Gun, round the muzzle of. 


Plate VII. 

Transcript . 


aij j] i}*t 

f jJ" ct—»* tS 4 j? oh ^tda^i^ jj 

o)o A*» ^oLa. i_jjh* *Lj 

;W /~ j f 3i tt^j 0 «/ «/;>* /? j> ^ 


<*i*r 


Translation. 


A farmdn of exalted mark was issued 
To Sandal, who is the lowliest of servants, 

“ The gun which is in Mustafa -aba d 

Send it without delay : This is the royal command 

In the auspicious month of Jumadlu’l-Akhir, 

It was despatched to the court of the just King. 

If you seek the date of the year 

Add four to this victory of the army. 1042. 

'The chronogram expressed in the last line is confused. The numerical value of 
is 10 38 and when 4 is added, it gives 1042 which is the date mentioned in- 
figures under the inscription. 
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INSCRIPTIONS ON BAORlS. 
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No. 477. On a stone in the Gumat Baori. 

Plate VI. 

W 

Transcript . 
b a**-* It ajj) b 

iia. 411) yjJI J3,« Ajj| Jit 

;; J j<> • |*ji^ £-*l) 4B) ; >lAl ^J u_s*.Ai a]j| j £*». &/U JiS ^ 

j id* /B 1 ala- »tA.Wfi ^Ir *tA ciijJia. 4U| Jja„ 0*1^1 4JJ| ^..-4*. 

**JU ola.jO . . . ^t r a. iXL* ^ y/bl.. &*bU . . . . -iB) JdkXw ^y h»jf lu 

oil" %x* i( UJ^.1 ^)b vT ( < j) V* »!■'• r o £11 *ju*J j 

i«j| j ^U.j **lr 4U! 4JJi J)*j ci^as. <Jy*j ) Ail ^iU b 

• * * ..... (.li^ j*^! j oi/ J| 4I* ^jucu ^ 


Translation. 

0 Allah ! O Muhammad ! 0 ‘All ! 

Allah the High has said ; “ The parable of those who spend their property in 
the way of Allah is as of the parable of a grain growing seven ears with a hundred 
grains in every ear; and Allah multiplies for whom He pleases ; and Allah is 
Ample-giving, Knowing.” {Qur'an, II, 261) During the period of the King of the 
land of Allah, protector of the religion of Allah, warrior in the way of Allah, Abu’l- 
Muzaffar ‘All ‘Adil Shah, may Allah perpetuate his kingdom and authority! this 

Baori was constructed in the way of Allah by_Fatima Sultan Bibl, the queen of 

the world.may she (enjoy) exalted ranks in both the worlds!, (in) 

Shahiir Sana nine hundred and sixty two, on the 25th of the month of Zu’l- 
Hijja, 970. The water of this Baori is a waqf (religious endowment). Who¬ 
soever prohibits or causes obstruction (in its use), may he not be blessed with 
the sight of God and his Prophet, and (may he) have no share in the interces¬ 
sion of the Prophet of Allah (may be blessing of Allah be on him !) and of the 
well-guided Imams ! Blessed be he who makes preparations for righteous deeds 
and may blessing be on the believers . 

The humblest of servants.Mahmud. 

Shahur San 962 began on May 25, 1561, and the Hijra date 25th of gu’l-Hijja, 
970 is equivalent to I5th August, 1563. This discrepancy in the dates cannot be 
accounted for. 

No. 497. On the Mai Baori. 

Transcript. 

j»^l 1 ^.11 W J| j ^ 1) j 4111 

ol*.) j ^t-acO Oilljiw 

k-2 
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<SL 


lyjJdL*)) j yy y^J r &* &A' 4 'j /• /€ ^l *—X)l* 

Ml 

alaJoLe ^4|p| iljj ^JLc ^JU *1* j j*)f * : miJMjJ) j uv.*kJLJ| yU y ^ULJ) cl>U c 

jS+x ^f ob v.vX-i'' 1 * ^ ^l£ &i>)l.£ifc jj &,MaXw ^Uj 4ii] 

j ($) ^Ouvl Ai^aLa^J) &)jA,Jl hf?* £*U**J ) ^>Uj <d*> ^Ja*J| 

a/ yjjXZ 1^] |U. ^J[| ^tb *X ( <J ) l^ciyj) lXCj£ ltlX:V* ^3) &)t»*.«*J j 

) £*| ; £>ti)J) ^ ^KiU 4 &) Mi *£|ar* lOl} £))p: ; *J lU *! ; 

*<•>•* ttjl* ^jjl J,xi d/ jjfJj* ^XL, ^3 UL* t*~\ Ij ; yfo* *U djftfp cU&/ 

yj/j' djiwt^ ^ f ^ J^ 4 J (j^ j 1 ^ (*/W} J j) lJtj.40 tij oUfe. jO 

^ £* <Jh* i^j 9 & j y ^ vf f*j*) vT xi<y f 

^Iftj jfo*} ij*? ^.va u>««! y csi^)b at^/a)} U y ^ ei^**) j^cx* taX/* fj^jlL* j J| 

I <jjL>j j jH** ) C*^ 4 *3w£ta a!L*)jJ ^ 3^0 ^J,4.*> ^ ^ju> ^ ^IjJ vb*a*«J ^ 

.... <a»tb ^1^ yL ^ .*,•., aAb Jj-~j ) 

J Jlb^lji ^+x&{ pta* si ^jO ^#awj 

j#b 3 dp ^ lityj Oy^t ^ 31 di i>b j) *&>+.**j 

^mrni *IH I A-.. X • 


Translation. 

In the name of Allah, the Beneficent, the Merciful, and from Him do we 
seek help, and blessings and greetings on His apostle, Muhammad and all 
his progency. 

In the day of auspicious end and the time of fortunate conclusion (of) the 
seat of sultanate and the throne of monarchy, the exalted Majesty, the great 
Sultan, the master of necks of nations, king of the earth, lord of the world, 
contiguous to power, lord of the constellation, the most righteous of kings 
and Sultans, succour of Islam and the Muslims, abode of kingship and justice 
and glory and vigilance, king of exalted dignity, the refuge of the world, 
Ibrahim ‘Add Shah, may Allah perpetuate him! may the shadow of his monarchy 
and the perfection of his kingship be eternal and extend over the heads of all 
the people 1 on the 19th of the great month of Sha‘ban, year nine hundred and 
eighty-three of the flight of the chosen Prophet, year nine hundred and 

ninety-one(?) the subject of this legal document was written.. 

On account of the beginning of (the construction) of this sweet-water well 
which is situated in the vicinity of the road to Shahpur, outside the postern 
gate of the populated town and royal residence of Bljapur, may Allah the High 
protect it from the calamity of time! its contents being that the foundation 
of the aforesaid well had been laid by Maliya, son of Nakasti (?), since deceased 
inhabitant of the town named above, during his life time, and that he had 
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spent his own money in excavating and constructing it and had provided for 
its execution. From that time till this day all the inhabitants of the city and 
other people are talcing water from it in the way of Allah (i.e., gratis). Never¬ 
theless the aforesaid well is the rightful possession of the above-mentioned 
Maliya and will ever remain his unquestioned property. No other person shall 
have any right of interference in it. Whosoever interferes or makes any change 
or alteration in it may be under the curse of God and His Apostle and of the 
righteous Imams, and may his offsprings ride on a donkey ! 

When I reached this fortunate spot 

I said “ He is the Lord of glory and honour 

Blessing of God be on him 

Who laid the foundation of this structure 'and completed it. Ended. 

The dates given in this inscription are very confusing. Even if the first 
one is considered to be in the Shahur San and the second in which the word 
has been written erroneously, in the Hijra Era, there is a difference in 
the dates which cannot be accounted for. 

No. 3350. On a loose slab in the Bijapur Museum. A-43 1 * * . 

Transcript. 

Jui y )jA3 OOUc ( Uji u db OjLfi OjA. JU j| Jji»0 lilt* ji&a. ijJlJ 

yt) l> wJr* 4 !' 4 til y 

sW) j U j y] y ,A. ,J 

Translation. 

The humble slave Malik Sandal constructed at his own expense the build¬ 
ing of the Taj Ba’In for the service of the religious mendicants and the hamdm 
for bath and as a resting place, for the people of Allah, and bequeathed it to 
the service of Allah. Whoever seeks possession of it or damages it, may his 
wife and mother ride a donkey and may he be overtaken by an eternal curse. 

1 This stone was recovered when the area around the ddlana of the Taj Baori was being excavated in 1931. 

The inscription shows that the Mori was constructed by Malik Sandal and named Taj Baor! in honour of 

Tfij Sultana, wife of Ibrahim *Adil vShah II. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INSCRIPTIONS, 
(i) DEEDS OF ENDOWMENT 










MIN/Sr ff/ 
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No. 3310. On a stone (A 12) in the Bijapur Museum. 


Transcript. 



Translation. 


The reason for writing this document is that five shops situated (near ?) 

each other to the right side of Shah Bazar.of Bijapur Kanarah, which 

aie thirty yards and a half in length, seven yards and a half in width, and are 

bounded on the east side by the shop of Shaikh ‘Ala’u’d-dln,.and on 

the west by the shop which is endowed to the mosque of Khwaja Sumbul, have 
been given as an endowment by the great Khan Jannat Mian (?), Na’ib-i-Ghaibat- 

i-SuMni .in the time of king ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah, may He perpetuate his 

kingdom and sovereignty! for the purpose of defraying expenses of light, 
water for ablution, carpets and....[the pay of] the Mu’azzin, at the rate of 
one tanka a day and of the 1*1 sh-Natndz (i.e., one who leads the prayers) and of 
the Farrdsh (i.e., carpet spreader) with quarters in the mosque of Malik Amiu’l- 
Mulk, the deceased. W hoever opposes this or damages the said shops, may 
he remain under the cursij of God and the detestation of His Messenger, and be 
excluded from the intercession of the Imams. Written on Thursday, the 21st 
day of the month of Rabi'-i, 967 (21st December, 1559). 

No. 403. On a side of the S. E. Doorway of the Athar Mahal. 


Transcript. 





Translation. 


Bulad Khan, son of Bulad Khan, bequeathed these five shops, year 993,. 
for the benefit of his mosque. Whoever alters it, let him be accursed. 
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(ii) ON WORKS OF PUBLIC UTILITY. 


L 
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No. 498. Jail, over the entrance gateway. 

Plate IX. 

Transcript. 

yi ()**)* ^r" c/»l fit* ) U^b*' )if*^ (J 1- ^ *r*' 

^1*. ^yJa-a-* iu*)| kt&’oU o^? 1 * ^IkL. yl ytaJ) ^>1 »tio ^jui »l4^ ^\jl 

4U ? ljJ| lye* ^y» cJDl 0*0 &«» u_CJ j ^J6 J - t)y»i U> 

^ r >jky» I ,U—J lA^lAiS) 

Translation. 

Enter them in peace, secure. 

For the comfort of the masses of mankind, both high and low, this Sard'i 
(inn) which is named Sara’i-Muham/twuii was constructed, in the felicitous 
period of the Padshah who is the refuge of the faith, Abu’l-Muzaffar Abu’l- 
Mansur Sultan Muhammad ‘Adii Shah, the Ghazi, by the servant of God Mustafa 
Khan Lari, and this was in the year fifty after one thousand from the Flight of 
the Prophet. 

Enter them in peace, secure. 

Mustafa Khan who built this Sard’i was an important nobleman of Muhammad 
Shah. He died on 3rd Zu’l-Qa'da, 1058 (9th November, 1648), while investing 
the fort of Ginjee. See Basdtmu’s-Saldtin, pp. 326-27. 

No. 463. On the north face of the Ambar-Khana, near the Jami‘ Masjid. 

Plate X. 

Transcript. 

j\y r ^y (<[) -jf yi* (<j) KU .... b ^ j ^ 

op » Jmi o,s* j > j w j ^ty ii it-, ijti ^y 4a. OjL.fi 

Translation. 

When Mufiammad Shah, the Ghazi, [constructed this building ?]. 

You would say that the fort (?) of Khaibar had raised its head (?). 

This edifice with such strong pillars he constructed in an auspicious year. 

When one thousand and fifty-nine (years) had elapsed after the Flight. 

No. 418. On a Water Tower, N. E. of ‘All 1 Kauza. 

Transcript. 

yb S ob !Ajy 44 a. jK) «yt> j JS ^) r Aj p 

^Uly JUS I o*.x* ^UaJU jr;l v&f »^jb iliob jMJl J-dx 

^*L<* A.ar'* ^ V J| ; ly! ! axy ^O i_&/« J-ky <*'*) JljjO 
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J-ai| J>Ai j HAi Jwij ^U) tv A- aiA ,f 

*AJJI ... !-X'? ^|l 

*>, ; T f 4 ^** ItiA. (j^iA JI v. i fc^w IaS a*.^ 1 * a> ^y^y ** ^ l^T w**o 

itwoh ill} C^AhL** .s—txAj tkx* / jj Jj C>|jXau |jO ^j| VwjT ^j| ^Jtf iii) t> 

I ♦'ll' 4i~ ai»(j ^LJJ) wloj »Uj 

The translation of this inscription is not given as it is almost the same as 
Inscriptions Nos. 419-20. 

Nos. 419-20. On the Water Tower near Andu Masjid. 

Transcript. 

, -*Ij iS *>0 ft })) otA j &) Jy * v* j / ****** )* 

6$1mhS l^s*L* <a '^ O^C vj*)^ ^*>U aUjc'* ^ wtlil fctfjb ^UjJU atfijG .JsOj/ t llJU. 

vj ft j*y^ \jp*^*f* ) *^j {j'hj) 

^JLAMar* ^ AXwjIaa* J Sw"*®* )jj“* 

J*’~ **“ •*♦*) *%» JUS! ^UJtr J.k .^f ^ 

J*a»l J.«ai j »-as J.-ai ^lc| ^},« jif £ 

tJ^A-'l yJ.'A'I ii Ad J JI ^-d. /* jlt> \ f 

a**^ cJ~y / ‘ *' ^ «/-* tV ** v * ^a J,a»i ;i r l«ua. 

J* Sr 1 'jb ** 4 |aj vl jl Si&j lj Jyif'ty -■ *A ^yfA ,y_) J| |AJ 

(♦If* <i«, »xi«b ^JwJJ| *tw ^Ija a^I ^..iJral™ ^.Lcaj oSA./ ,1 »Ia ^ 


Translation. 

Be it manifest to the art-decorating intellect of the wonder-working archi¬ 
tects and the exquisite artisans of the picture-gallery of the world that at the 
command of exalted dignity of the Padshah, with a court like that of Solomon 
sun of the zenith of eminence, Suite,n Muhammad Padshah, the Ghazi, (possessor 
of) the capital of bravery and honour, sagacious confidant, pillar of the great 
wazirs, select of eminent amirs, alligator of the sea of courage and bravery, 
diamond of the mine of victory and sagacity, rider in the battle-field of intre¬ 
pidity and warrior in the plain of bravery, deserving of plenty of graces and 
a pplauses, entitled to thousands of clemencies and approbations, the Khan of 
high rank, having the stamp of prosperity, the well-guided son, commander of 
the army of the period, 

If the exalted heaven were to display (for comparison) 

The excellence (facl) of the excellent persons and the excellence of Afzal, 
Instead of the Tasbih (repetition of Allah’s praise), every angel, 


$ 
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Shall recite, “ Afzal is excellent ”A 

Quintessence of well-wishers, kingdom-taker, conqueror of countries, Afzal 
IQian-i-Muhammad Shahi brought into existence, with great management, this 
conduit, known as MuhammadrNadd (meaning Muhammad’s moisture) for the 
comfort of the creation of God, so that the thirsty-lipped of the world, having 
comforted and refreshed their hearts by the water of this conduit, may keep 
their tongue moist with prayers for the permanence of the kingdom, which is 
linked with eternity, of the Padshah who is the asylum of the world. 

Year 1062. 

No. 3299(6). On a stone fixed in a wall of S. M. Bangi’s house, near the 
Jami‘ Masjid. 

Plate VII. 

Transcript. 



1 

¥ 

¥ 


**->] a***/* jA. 




ob 

;3' 



(•(A/* 

ail 





r U) [ gb ] [ lb ] 

J ifi 






j| oy j ; ;'> ft 


Translation. 

When the water-ram of firm foundation was completed, 

Wisdom asked for its date. 

My conscience said by the reckoning of the alphabet, 

May the field of hope remain fresh with it. 

The magnificent Imam laid the foundation of a garden 

Where the doorkeeper of paradise always comes to promenade. 

From the (Flight of the) Prophet it was one thousand, one hundred and 
twenty 

When this building became the descending place of divine mercy. 

The chronogram contained in the second verse yields 1120. 

No. 3299(a). On a stone fixed in a wall of S. M. Bangi’s house, near the 
Jamr Masjid. 

Plate VIII. 

Transcript. 

j) «); ; J-'j T-k* 

*XiT -I ^ J 4a. yt, 

y j i Jj~j y ^ /v> o/ 

1 This quatrain which contains a play upon the word Af?al was not composed specially in praise of Afzal Khan, 
It occurs on p, 513 of the TaMUratti'sA-S/tu'ard of I)awlatshah( edited by E. G. Browne), composed about the year 
802, in the account of Kirvvaja Afzalu’d-Din Mahmud, one of the contemporaries of the author. The quatrain 
as given by Dawlat shah is identically the same as in this inscription with this difference that in the first line instead 
of it lias 
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(1** 



Jj 1 r 4 J' 

f ) ] 

<Sck> 

Oh*. 

w.1 Ji 



/A 

■JJr* y-CV fciO U' 


J* 


Oy 




) OtyJ A+Aa. J*? )d 

VmJvJA & 4>,e> 4 J ****\) 

• « 

, XJU| A*J AW • , . , 

i i r* *•*- 





Translation. 


The pivot of the earth, the 

leader of the 

age and the world, 

The guide of the people of 

the 

country 

of the Deccan; 


Whatever I say is inadequate in praise of him, 

Who is named • Sayyid Hasan. 

He constructed for God and His Apostle, 

A Khanqah, a mosque, a garden and an orchard. 

A reservoir of water by that guide, 

Was also constructed. 

For that fountain of water of life, he desired 
A chronogrammatic strophe, charming and beautiful, 

That he might inscribe it for the sake of remembrance, 

(Like) the cornelian of Yaman, in the liver of stone. 

The old man of wisdom soon became vigilant, 

He carried away by his gentleness the heart of milk, 

Put it in the middle of that fountain and showed 
The siveet springs of Imam Hasan. 

.. TnayatuTlah Beg. 

Written by Rahman Qull Beg, 1120. 

The chronogram is very ingenious. The heart or middle letter of i.e. ( v ), 
the numerical value of which is 2, is added to the last hemistich to give 1120 
which is the date of the construction of this building. 
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(iii) INSCRIPTIONS RECORDING 
FARMANS OF KINGS. 
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No. 3255. On a large slab near the entrance to the Aram Dargah, 

Plate X. 

Transcript. 

Aib jl)** d£oh 3 L* v^.a1w 

y* Jij)* *#* u>b*)y Jb5) ^ o*' , ** , l /J ( -b (i) v[>j usJd** j c^i*> } *u 

^AU A+3!* ^ta. JJu\ ^i) .—iltaJl Jji\ kk^ ^3, *$« ;ljko v*JUU <X*j 

jAil JJuj ILki JJii ^JLel dif u^ey 

uh*a»l vJ^wl *>iT jljf *_txo t iiyt jjb j| 

J A^a **?/•) j (Jlj'*) ^ a!) ® ujulaj iS ^1 <>y*j» p£*. 

«A*t»I j Oi»aj ui^v» ^lyo 4 j »y«U *j)^a. £*a. jpL* Jptix-* »U* 

“ ** A ^ “"P yjy iM M j)jg*\l [ U ] vXijUj jl »^C; <***■ 

iijf ujl*-** ^IjbiA Jlyd *dl ^la. ilw |*£»J Ui~*f fil 3 ^ ^{1 

| **|P ii« j.pr'* «t/# l_.C ^li* 

Translation. 

Written in the reign of justice of Sultan Muhammad Padshah, the Chain, 
second lord of the planetary conjunction, and in the time of equity and justice 
of our auspicious Nawab (?) At the request of the Khan, twin with prosperity, 
Commander-in-Chief of the age, leader of the nobles of the kingdom of the 
Deccan, the devout army-breaker, the descending place of the light of Divine 
Graces, Afzal Kha n-i- Muhammad Shahi, 

“ If the exalted heaven were to display (for comparison) 

The excellence (fazl) of the excellent persons and the excellence of Afzal, 
Instead of the Tasbih (repetition of Allah’s Praise), every angel 
Shall recite, ‘ Afzal is excellent 

It was ordered that in case of death without issue, the personal property and 
effects of jewellers and other Hindu inhabitants of Shahpur part (street), should 
not in future be confiscated to the public treasury as done hithertofore, and should 
be given to the' heirs of the deceased ; but if there be no heirs, the community 
of jewellers should dispose of the property in charity so that its memory might 
remain indited on the page of time 

This is a true agreement. According to the Jarman, which is the refuge 
of the world, the above-mentioned Khan exempted the properties of the Hindus. 
On the first of Muharram, year 1063 (November 22 , 1652 ). 

Marathi Inscription. 

Transcript. 

laeam «nw?r *m»rt w? *r<?iar*f wtsf srom 

. ..!*ng*r [hi 5 ] 


M-2 
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fen* «T W wm «*ts ih mam .LW w 

fmre^Nw *wr a ^ ^ *wnw wri* w 

WTO Sjrft [couplets] H* W *T-~«1T. ****[' J ^ 3£? 4 

[vjTS'Srar. *TW 5W9 rltt^’?. ^T5t «IW* # q^cE. w* 7 

% sfog^fan* am 3T ^ ^^35 W * ^ TH ** W¥T 

W%«WT -%r ii$ am am a ^ 

«r$as ad *rat $ axaat A a ms 

4qtt ^ t «fir <tt«r «w ** m «*w w M .*• 

?nt STteleB 


Translation. 

Sultan Muhammad Padshah Ohazi. 

It was written in the just reign of the second Sdhib-Qirdn on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Khan, twin with prosperity.chief of the commanders of the 

Deccan, believer in the true faith, breaker of heathenism, the place of alight¬ 
ing of Divine kindnesses, Afzal Jhan-i-Muhammad fhahi. . " 

(Here follows the same Persian quatrain with a play upon the word Afzal 

which has already been given above.) 

This order is issued that heretofore the wealth and the domestic animals 
of the persons who die without leaving a son, in the case of all the castes of the 
Shahpim Pait (i.e., street), were confiscated to the Imperial Treasury, hut it 
should not be done henceforth. It should be given over to the heirs of the 
deceased person. If there be no heir, then the leaders amongst the jewellers 
should assemble and dispose of the property of the deceased w chanty. Let 

this order be remembered for a long time. 

In Shahur San 1053, dated 27th Shawwal (September, 1653) 6 . 

No. 3318. Chindgi Pfr’s Dargah, on a pillar in the compound of, 


Transcript. 

^yaas n jl* y>i c ,^i ( i Js-r^W ^ r •' ^ 

0.-11 4i *01 j «*-* ^ *>** J >W^ J 

; UW| \) J,*l /> y ¥< b iU ^ ^ > ******* 

^*5 ,o*> J/H J 0 l l 0 

^U> y JL *, ^Vio^; 4 5 5 ^ 0* > 


I sic., for ^«mr, a word of Mongolian origin, - princes, Commanders of 10,000. 
* Sic., for W*ra = * place by which or where one descends. 

3 £ic., for 3=5 all ‘ 


4 Sic., for = the deceased person. 

^TSI as =* special persons, leaders. 

» This inscription was deciphered and translated for me by Mr. 
Ferason College, Poona, to whom ray thanks are due. 


B. D. Verma, Professor of Persian, 
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9jy j KS'p*°* ***& ) y aJUJj Af«Jj &*<»*. J . 

^it***.| Mxr**l ; djlr $} ^yk^OA d+xr* Jymj ^ y>y sM ) 

oLuaW ^ C^b cJ^^f jj jt*/f j JU&3) I^Ai) 

4JJ} aJ) u.jat.iai ^.^.jb/t iLvj ^JLc ( &&AJ *jy** jh** *(£%» y\ x£*m &t.A. ^♦idU* 

<*j(.**.*) ^ ty ^*JUJ) ^ jJUsJLwm ^ a£l/* ^JtjJ AUJ aJ.A ^jlc Jll&Jjte J k .^ap /A ^UaJU* jftJa+l^f 

*«A**e »lff wclx-* 1 J oj-C *Oj( Uh *&*ju a*;*'* »jJb J^ar* v_4> ^Xj| 

jl*^ M ^Ijy ) j)ji> J* sjhby* ) Kj?*y ufy* Ch ( u?b^ *•*() r llai crtjjj 

Aa^ <&j^» • . » • ^y]) y^+s*y ^l;l)A jljl}- ) uuAkb:.i^tac^ 

jiy . £ju*J ^.Uu jfU y> jl - J^ai) J^i ; U.A# JJii . ^L*J ^.v** otf ^jcy J y^O JU AA.WV 

SjikX>& J L~Sxs i^UA. - <JL«A>| aX 4>jJ 

^a^ ( ctjp -w j ^C*j jLaaw ^ A*l$ . , « . . . • v*£LAjtJj>f ^ jl^L* tftAiik&X 

^j V J| Jssua* jO ^AtXi iA**?** ^aKIw.u 

• . 4 (jjl ^<A>I *J4> aX ^J+Sf] jb 

^A^Ujc aM.&$ OAIum A/*UIj.j 8 Ujf u^jiUr uiaJUj jJ A.pl ^tiw ilb ^*Jtc ^{z*y ^ 

ijhytj'ty' ) » • «* aX Ij «=—^ J)^3 ^ o^a 3 , # , * 8aiA^> 

AiU. *jj.& ^ ^ * . • yi^* ) ply) piyl • » r • • • • 

u^U/* I) V^uX ^ .^ Jtjk5) ^ y J^l ) ^t-Jl ^ o^30 j ^ 

«>*s' «/!)'•> *Aj> jjU J . 0 «i'3 (Jj^jb ^<> (iz&.U tl aj.t> »0.J' ; jJ-flJI 

, .. 4. .oliiv) ) oSjlj J oDLi. J ol&c j OJiia» ^ tia. j ,-fti^A. j jOf^J j J ^l>L* J >i)^,J" 4y**&J* 

^ i| i^ulw t --—^ j | ^■iW.j' j/1 W ^—| ' !j^ v *i ^ ^M|/ ^Xid) 

i»‘i(' <&» (>jcii=- ! f »u jj) £>jL> «u«) <«^Uiy3 ^j) - ,iur oi^i. 

^/.J ^ ^fLil-aa) JL^j'UiJ ^,,-0 UjtUJ Jaaa.) ^IJI 

A1)}j'Sm 4 j 4D)jic .. I ^.Lsv*«i U^w ^jto» 

<)^Ae 

Translation. 

Allah is Great. In the name of Allah, the Beneficent, the Merciful. 

Say, 0 my servant ! who have wronged yourself, do not despair of the 
mercy of Allah ; surely Allah forgives the faults altogether. (Quran, XXXIX, 63. 
Praise be. to Allah, to Him praise is due, and praise to Allah, the Absolute Being, 
the One, Eternal, the only Object of Worship, the Watcher, the Omni-present; and 
praise be to Him, abundant praise; glory be to Allah, morning and evening, 
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He is the First and He is the Last, the Apparent and the Hidden, and He is cogni¬ 
sant of everything. 0 Great One ! Thou art one that dost not direct speech 
to describe Thy glory. And after Him, the praise of the lord of the apostles 
and the intercessor on the day of Judgment, a HashimI leader, a Qurai shite 
Apostle, the Prophet of the Sanctuary, a Makki, a Madani, an Abtahi, a Tihami, 

. whose descent is IbralumI, and whose pedigree is Isma'ili, whose tongue 

is Arabic and....whose house is in Hijaz, whose light is lunar, whose heart 

is bright, whose speech is pleasing, the Apostle of men and spirits, Muhammad, 
the chosen, may the blessing of Allah be on him and all his companions! 

Let it be manifest to the prophet-like enlightened minds of the possessors 
of virtues, excellences and glories that during the period of the Shahinshah, 
Solomon in dignity, having an army like Alexander and a grip like that of a 
lion, the fierce lion of the forest of this court (?), the refuge of the world, the 
object of divine favour, the shadow of Allah, Sultan Muhammad ‘Adil Shah, the 
Ghazi, may Allah perpetuate his kingdom and authority and benefit the people 
from his charity and beneficence ! by the grace of divine favour, Muhammad, 
servant of Muhammad Shah, constructed (this) pail, possessor of the capital of 
bravery and honour, sagacious confidant, pillar of the great Wazirs, select of 
eminent Amirs, alligator of the sea of pourage and bravery, diamond of the 

mine of victory and sagacity, rider in the battle-field of interpidity. 

entitled to thousands of clemencies and approbations,. the well-guided 

son, commander of the army of the age, 

If the exalted heaven were to display (for comparison), 

The excellence (Fa?l) of the excellent persons and the excellence of Afzai, 
Instead of the TasJnh (repetition of Allah’s praise) every angel 
Shall recite, “ Afzai is excellent 

The quintessence of well-wishers, kingdom-taker, the destroyer of rebels 
and infidels, breaker of idols, the first opener (conqueror) of the country of 

Malabar and Karnatik.excellent of the age, possessor of the capital of 

dignity and bravery, Afzai Khan-i-Muhalnmad Shahi, (may he be) under divine 
protection !. 

According to the farm,an which is the refuge of the world, the Khan named 
above, having favoured the request of the subjects, (wrote out) an agreement 

having the mark of felicity and the perfume of ambergris.and.issued 

instructions (to the effect) that in the above mentioned Fait (if) a merchant, 

jeweller.shop keeper.(belonging to) a common or special caste, dies 

without an issue, his house, goods, riches, diamonds, properties and effects, and 
elephants.slaves and slave girls should be excused to him and con¬ 

sidered to be remitted. The revenue officers, in concurrence with the Qazi 

.should distribute his property in the presence of all the notables and 

heirs, among his mother, father, brother, sister, ,grand-father, grand-mother, 
paternal aunts and maternal aunts, and their children and relations. Whoever 
hesitates in (the execution of) this, may he never prosper! If some one'has no 
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iieirs (his property), should be given in alms to the distressed and the destitute. 
This is a true agreement. Date first of the month of Zu'l-Hiiia, 1062 (24fch 
October, 1652). 

May Allah protect those who observe and those who hear this from all calami¬ 
ties by His grace and munificence! Amen ! 

fhe transcriber of Afzal Khan, Hajji Sayyid Ishaq Haqqam, son of ‘All 
Al-Husaim,..may Allah forgive his sins and hide his defects l 1 

No. 3247. On stone No. 11 in the Bijapur Museum (undated) 

Plate X. / 

Transcript. 

- pis* y ah) |yd») 

j w4(i et-ib jyj* ,— 

0, T ) j y f±* M/*U* if Axil*, v>y u*j*> ,KJ| yhdP 

d/*j* $ d*]^ f* ^ j4*» 4JJIU. ifyfy* 

.jiJjO j\ u if ...y*\ c^jji <—CUI i) ifytji ^jU/* tiUUoO 

j 'J** 1 * *b )* “b-T ^ erV .y ^UUI ^LJlr 

c^-jy u/U| « oiilo u_»bt<. yi ai/i £** jAj jl .oi .yy ol*- «yr; ^plS ,xc , 

y y Jrj; •*»*■ [; ] oj i df yio y o.uik» 

(S) 


<SL 


Translation. 

, n ^ e T , A Bfth and obey the Apostle and those in authority from among you. 
(Qur an, IV, 59.) 

fhe august Jarman addressed to the Na’ib-i-Ghaibat (deputy during absence), 
Thanadar and revenue officials of the district of Bijapur was received stating 
that Muhammad ‘All, barber, had petitioned to the Nawab that in the above- 
mentioned district Kabmtwah, JBardd and Qhair-QdnunJ etc. (probably names of 
dues) were levied from the barbers, although they were destitute. In Khurasan 
and the city of Bidar nothing was taken from workmen, and by royal grace all 
(such dues) had been remitted. They were not called for garrison duty and 
were permitted to enjoy rest at home after having performed service at 

‘There is another inscription in Mahratti on this stone, but it does not contain any fresh information. 

‘Ihrae wore probably dues which the barbers alone were required to pay to the treasury. If is road 

as jji* J/ *■«•> flowers and fruits, it might have been a tax collected from fruit and flower sellers, or levied on 
festive occasions from barbers when fruits and flowers were used. Mr. G. Yazdani, ISpigraphist to the Government of 
India for > maian and Arabic Inscriptions, says, that was a tax collected from artisans and was known in Delhi until 
quite recently. 
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the royal threshold. Wherefore by royal mercy they have been exempted 
from the payment of Kalrmwah, Band and Ghair-Qmun etc. Taking noting 
from the workmen, they should be considered as excused, and should not be 
called upon to do garrison duty. This order should be obeyed m future. Who¬ 
ever opposes or changes it, the curse of (tod. and the Apostle (be.) on him and on 

his forefathers 1 
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(iv) GENERAL. 
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Inscriptions on the Church. 1 
No. 3290(a). East wall, south side, lower. 

Transcript. 

•tfjO 12.X+& sk-JjJJ Ob 

i£ll SI «J| S § (jsr? 

Translation. 

May this threshold ever remain open in wealth and prosperity 1 
For the sake of “ I bear witness that there is no God but Allah.' 
No. 3290(c). East wall, south side, top. 

Transcript. 

4l>l b 

,*fy> W.bUj tj si g_y ^.Lb 

Translation. 

0 Allah 

Show the way : for Thou art the Guide. 

Open the door ; for Thou art the Opener of doors. 

No. 3320. Over the central doorway of the Begam Mahal. 

Plate IV. 

Transcript. 

Ob pisi ,_ tj-M j a**?* v—otaJ iAw 

«>Ub ><Sm >J jf Jjb jo ^ o^'** 

I *9 I 


Translation. 

The shadow of the kindness of Muhammad Shah, the Ghazi, on account of 
its eminence, 

May ever crown the head of Taj Jahan Begam! 

This building of which Jahanpur is proud, 

Has become firm of foundation on account of the endeavours of love. 1051. 
No. 3292. On Sharaf Burj, now known as Pan! Mahal. 

Plate Vm. 


Transcript , 

•y « >j&* ^ Jt* e/.i vjV w {jx *h r 1 ,4S / ^ 

1 The building, now known as the Church, originally formed a portal to the palace close by. There are some 
inscriptions inside the buildings also but they could not be copied. 
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[ OjL jl J 3 * * U o!a ^ 

Ojj uJjV ^ wi/ v^iT 3 */ ^ Jj >>ax ^3? 

I *A* **- 

»laJ*>le ^lc 

Translation. 

I laid the foundation of this building at a happy moment, 

That this bastion may ever be a resort of pleasure. 

With the help of the Shah, who is the refuge of kingdom (i.e., ‘All, the fourth 
caliph), 

When I sought its date from wisdom. 

To that it (wisdom) added six and said, 

May Sharaf Burj be an auspicious place! Year 1080. 

Abu’l-Muzaffar ‘All ‘Adil Shah. 

According to the Abjad system, the words in the last hemistich total up to 1074 
to which 6 is added to make 1080, the year in which the building was constructed. 

The inscription is fragmentary. A part of the second line is not in the 
inscription, but it has been taken from the manuscript copy of the Kulliyat-i- 
Sliahi of ‘All ‘Adil Shah II, p. 237, at present preserved in the Historical Record 
Office of H. E. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

Another date given on p. 236 of the same Kulliydt is that of the construc¬ 
tion of the Bad shah Mahal of which no vestige now remains. It is as follows:— 

Ji** J4»l 3 d-J-ij laj,/ fx'* j$ \J~i 


After one thousand and eighty one by the grace of ‘Ah, 
Bad shah Mahal received adornment and dignity. 

No. 3293. On Sharaf Burj, now known as Pani Mahal. 

Transcript. 


laA htW 8 *- ; jb *I 

jLfik 3 1 ** - Q a ym 3 ! if 

^ ,la £-) 

*V h J* y 

yjl iWb Aiwu/ pi Jki 
Jsc pU *6jfc 


oUj| 

tui| OjJ A+XT* 

} ) r Jab »U 

J>KL ^U) 
&& 

•he v* P* rS j*** 
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villi b jl 


y? (iA*- 


urpy b uUl J jl 

i iT** 

*1- ifcjo »oJL» SxjS 

JljAxoX* its r t«| 

No. 3246. Athar Mahal, 

on a loose slab in the, 

Transcript . 



ULi--" ^rnmSi fa. J L l j£y / * 1 

«*«*»!) y d-ai v^ly 


*~i j .7“^ '-Jfa* 

b !***• 

b J-v* v7 u *** ad 

j szftt yjfc J* 



i n t *a~ 

b o* 1 * j); ^ 

1) tiJ y^iT 

b \d** 



<SL 


Translation. 

In the clime which has Thy relics, 2 
'The world hopes to have a sight of Thee. 

For sinners Thy grace is sufficient, 

Even if it is a hair from Thy benevolence, it is sufficient, 

(It is) an auspicious house, more pleasant than a garden, 

The dust of which is the remedy for the ailing. 

This (house) will be a second Ka‘ba for the world, 

<lod has made it easy for the sinners. 

What a place, that it is a compeer of the ‘arsh ! 

Each one of its pillars is a pillar of the Faith. 

Year 1111 of the Hijra. 

Raise, 0 Afirin ! the hand of prayer, 

That you may get your reward on the Day of Resurrection. 

As long as there are signs of the existence of the world. 

May God keep this house firm ! 

This inscription in verse by a poet named Afirin records the fact of the deposition 
■of the sacred relics of the Prophet Muhammad in the Athar Mahal. 

1 These verses were composed by ‘All ‘Adil §hah himself. The first line is on a stone widen has been 
removed and fixed in the south-east doorway of the Athar Mahal enclosure. 

a This has reference to the relics of the Prophet Muhammad preserved in the Athar Mahal. 
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APPENDIX—I. 

Note on the Shahur San . * 1 

Slut bin: San is an. era of Muslim origin. Tlie name is a strange combination of the Arabic 
word Shuhiir (plural of Shahr), meaning months, and Sana meaning year, and literally means 
“ months of the year ”. Shahur San occurs on some of the Bijapur Inscriptions, but in early 
Mahratti documents it is almost invariably written as Sur San. In later times instead of Shahur 
San, the words ‘ArabI San, meaning the Arabic year, were used probably because the years 
of this era were denominated after the corresponding Arabic numerals, and the names of the 
months were the same as that of the Hijra year. 2 This era was in common use in Maharashtra 
from the time of Muhammad b. Tughlaq till the period of the Mahratta supremacy and it was given 
either alone or along with the Hijra date on all local revenue documents. Grant Duff, in 
Mb History of the Mahrattas (ed. 1921), vol. 1. pp. 46-7, says that Shahvtr San was known as the 
miry, or the cultivator’s year, as it always commenced in the beginning of June when the fields 
began to be sown. 

Captain Jervis, in his Report on the Weights and Measures of the Southern Konkan, says 
that this era was introduced in the Hijra year 743 (1342), and the 6th of June, which was the 
first day of that year, was considered to be the first day of the new era. Thus Sjjahur San 
up to 743 was a Hijra year, but from that year forward it was kept as a solar year beginning 
with the 6th of June. Some authors, however, like Oowasjee Sorabjee Patell, in his Chrono¬ 
logy (London 1866), and B. P. Modak, in his Marathi work named. Chronological Tables (1889) > 

1 The correct form is Shuhiir San or Sana, but as almost all the compilers of Chronological Tables write Shahur San, 

I iiave retained this form for the sake of uniformity. 

Some Scholars believe that Shahur San was not a separate era, but was only a corrupt form of the Arabic words 
Shuhiir Sana which was used in the later period of the Maliratta supremacy, by scribes who were not familiar with Arabic. 
Although nothing definitely is known about the origin of this era, it is positively certain that it was in common use in 
certain parts of the Deccan long before the time of the Mahrattas. None of the inscriptions dealt with in this 
Monograph furnish any decisive proof in support of the existence of this ©ra, because some of the inscriptions in which 
both the Hijra year and the Shahur San are given, are either confused or aro too worn off to he useful; while those in 
which the Shahur San alone is mentioned may be construed to mean in the months of the year. A conclusive proof of the 
existence and prevalence of this era is, however, furnished by an inscription published by Mr. G. Yazdani, M.A., Govern¬ 
ment Epigraphist for Persian and Arabic Inscriptions, in the Kpigraphia Indo-Moslemica for 1931-32, pp. 81-32. 
The inscription is as follows :— 

Text. 




Translation. 


•Jsj i>' 


The demise of Sultan Q.uli.occurred on the first of Shawwiil, Wednesday noon, in the year 972 A. H. 

(equivalent to) 965 Shahur San, (and not Died during the year 965 as rendered by Mr. G. Yazdani). 

In this inscription both the Hijra and the Shahur San dates are given clearly without any possibility of doubt. The 
Hijra year 972 corresponds with Shahur Sail 965, for which please see the Comparative Tables in Appendix II. Further, 
the 1st of Shawwal 972, (2nd May, 1565) fell on Wednesday as given in the inscription. Mr. G. Yazdani has however 
tried to account for the two different dates by saying that this discrepancy is “ due to the faot that the inscription was 
carved at the period when people had lost record of the exact date of the demise of Sultan Qull, and the two dates known 
to people by memory were entered in this inscription 

Also see an inscription on the western wall of the Golconda Fort, Epigraphia Indo-Moslemioa (1913-14) pp. 49-51, 
where a similar mistake regarding the Shahur San lias been made. 

\ 2 See B. P. Modak 1 s Chronological Tables in which the Arabic numerals denominating the year of the ‘Arab! 

San a re written in Mahratti characters. 
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begin the era a year later i.e. in 744 which, began on 24th May, 1343. The current year is found 
by taking away 599 from the A. C. year. 1 

It is stated in Ziyau’d-Din’s Ta’riM-i-Firuz Shahi, pp. 481, 486, 501-3, and Ta’riM-i-Finta, 
Vol. I, pp. 139-40, 274-5, that Sultan Muhammad b. Tn gh laq conferred the government of 
Maharashtra, shortly after the transfer of capital from Daulatabad to Delhi, on Qutlugh Kh an 
who hacl been his tutor in early life, but about the year 743 (1342-43) removed him from that 
position and appointed Qutlugh Khan’s brother, Maulana Nizamu’d-Din * Ainu’l-Mulk in his 
place. If the theory of Captain Jervis is correct, Shahur San must have been introduced in 
the Deccan either by Qutlugh Khan or by his brother Nizamu’d-Din. But if this era was started' 
a year or two later as held by Cowasjee Sorabjee Patell, it might have been introduced to com¬ 
memorate the independence of the Deccan. Ziyau’d-Din Barani in his Ta’riM.-i-Firuz Shahi' 
pp. 507, 516, says that about the middle of the year 745 (December 1344) the amirs of the Deccan 
rebelled against the authority of Sultan Muhammad b. Tughlaq, under the leadership of Malik 
Isma‘il Makh Afghan who assumed the title of Sultan Nasiru’d-Din, and it is not unlikely that 
the establishment of a new dynasty in the Deccan was made the occasion for the inauguration 
of a new era. 

There are, however, a fow circumstances which militate against the views expressed above 
Ziyau’d-Din Barani who wrote his Ta’nkh-i-Firuz Shahi about 758 A. H. (1357 A. C.) at the 
court of Sultan Firfiz Shah Tughlaq almost invariably prefixes bis dates with the words <u~ )7r t> 
which may either mean in the months of the year or in the Shahur Sam. The former is the usual 
meaning of these words but the following passages in Barani favour the latter interpretation. 

On page 246 of his Ta’n/ch he says :.wtodL. 3 3 iL*A sL. Jn A 'jUjiS f 

**] ;o wyi Towards the end of the year Shahur Sana 695 Sultan ‘ Ala'u'd-Din . 

entered the city, and again on page 587, he says: ^wA ; jo,i si,* *u ^ 

jj 5 *.*] ^ Jaa jl >j»{i »yUrb XjU On the tenth of the 
month of §hawdl, Shahur Sam 754, he came out of Delhi with his victorious army and marched 

owards - Laklnauti. In these passages the words ^ cannot possibly mean months of 

the year. On page 326 his words leave no doubt in the matter as he writes, ,j instead 

of «*- ;j«- the words usually used in Persian. Further, Ziyau’-d-Dln Barani, ibid., pages 127 
and 175, gives 685 and 688 (prefixed by the words ) as the dates of the accession of Sultan 

Kaikubad and Sultan Jalulu’d-Din Kiialji respectively, but as pointed out in the footnotes on the- 
authority of Amir Khusrau who was a contemporary writer, the correct dates are 686 A H 
and 689 A. H. This discrepancy can be accounted for if it is assumed that Barani’s dates 

are in the Shahur San ; for if the Shahur San had been started about 655 A. H., the difference- 

between tbe two eras would have amounted to one year about the time in question. There is 
however, another possibility that the words j J in the passages quoted above might have 

been inserted in the text by a careless copyist, or inadvertantly retained by the author himself 
after he had given the exact dates of the events recorded. As Muslim sources do not furnish 
any useful evidence, it is hoped that the question of fixing the exact date of the introduction of 
he ghahur Sana would be determined by some scholar engaged in research work on the 
Mahratti literature of the 13th and 14th centuries. 

The reason for the introduction of this era in the Deccan is not difficult to understand. The 
Hijra ye ar being lunar, the gre at difference of 11 days between 12 lunations and 1 revolution of 

1 ties An Indian SpkemerU by Diwan Bahadur L. I). S. Pillai, I. S. 0., (Madias 19221 . Vot I, ptTlTss ~d 
tht Indian Calendar by R. Sewell and S. B. Dikslit, p. 45. 
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the sun must have soon upset all calculations regarding the dates of collecting revenue at 
particular seasons of the year. This difficulty was experienced in all Muslim countries 
where the Hijra year was in vogue, and to overcome it, one of the Muslim rulers Sultan 
Malik Shah, the Seljuk (468-485), introduced in his empire a solar era, named the Malik 
Shahl Era after him* The same fact might have led to the introduction in the Deccan of a 
solar year side by side with the Hijra year. 
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A Comparative Table showing the Shahur San, the initial days of the 
Hijra Year and the Corresponding Dates of the Christian Year . 1 


Shahur 

1 

a, e. 

2 

Initial Bays. 

3 

Hijra. 

1 

A. C. 

2 

Initial Bays. 

3 

876 

1475 

25th May 





880 

1475 

Sunday, 7th May, 

877 

1476 

24th May 





881 

1476 

Friday, 26th April. 

878 

1477 

25th May 





882 

1477 

Tuesday, loth April. 

<879 

1478 

25th May 





883 

1478 

Saturday, 4th April, 

880 

1479 

25th May 





884 

1479 

Thursday, 25th March. 

88 i 

1480 

24th May 





885 

1480 

Monday, 13th March. 

882 

1481 

25th May . 





886 

1481 

Friday, 2nd March. 

883 

1482 

25th May . 





887 

1482 

Wednesday, 20th February. 

884 

1483 

25*4) M ay . 





888 

1483 

Sunday, 9th February. 

885 

1484 

24th May . 





889 

1484 

Friday, 30th January. 

886 

I486 

25 th May . 





890 

1485 

Tuesday, 18th January. 

887 

i486 

! 25th May . 





891 

1486 

Saturday, 7th January. 

... 



.... 




892 


Thursday, 28th December. 

888 

1487 

25th May . 





893 

1487 

Monday, 17 th Do comber. 

889 

1488 

24th May . 





894 

1488 

Friday, 5th December. 

890 

1489 

25tli May . 





895 

1489 

Wednesday, 25th November. 

891 

1490 

25th May . 





896 

1490 

Sunday, 14th November. 

892 

1491 

25th May , 





897 

1491 

Friday, 4th November. 

893 

1492 

24th May . 





898 

1492 

Tuesday. 23rd October. 

894 

1493 

25th May . 





899 

1493 

Saturday, 12th October. 

895 

1494 

25th May . 





900 

1494 

Thursday, 2nd October. 

896 

1495 

25th May . 





901 

1495 

Monday, 21st September. 

897 

1496 

24th May . 





902 

1496 

Friday, 9th September. 

898 

1497 

25fch May . 





903 

1497 

Wednesday, 30th August. 

899 

1498 

25th May . 





904 

149S 

Sunday, 19th August. 

900 

1499 

25th May . 





905 

1499 

Thursday, 8th August. 

901 

1500 

24th May , 





906 

1500 

Tuesday, 28th July. 

902 

1501 

25th May . 





907 

1501 

Sunday, 17th July. 

903 

1502 

26th May 





908 

1502 

Thursday, 7fch July. 

904 

1503 

2£th May . 





909 

1503 

Monday, 26th June. 

905 

1504 

24th May . 





910 

1504 

Friday, 14th June. 

906 

1505 

25th May . 





911 

1505 

Wednesday, 4th June. 

907 

1506 

25th May . 





912 

1506 

Sunday, 24th May. 

908 

1507 

25th May . 





913 

1507 

Thursday, 13th May. 


1 The table giving 

FateU’s Chronology . 


the Shahur San and the corresponding dates of the Christian year are based on Cowaajee Sorabjee 




















iahur 

3a n. 

1 

909 

910 

911 

912 

913 

914 

915 

916 

917 

918 

919 

920 

921 

922 

923 

924 

925 

926 

927 

928 

929 

930 

931 

932 

933 

934 

935 

936 

937 

938 

939 

940 

941 

942 

943 

914 

945 
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A. C. 

2 

Initial Days. 

3 

Hijra. 

1 

A. 0. 

2 

Initial Days. 

3 

1508 

24th May . 





914 

1508 

Tuesday, 2nd May. 

1509 

25th May . 





915 

1509 

Saturday, 21st April. 

1510 

25th May . 

• 




916 

1510 

Wednesday, 10th April. 

1511 

25th May . 

» 




917 

1511 

Monday, 31st March. 

1512 

24th May . 

• 




918 

1512 

Friday, 19 th March. 

1513 

25th May . 





919 

1513 

Wednesday, 9th March. 

1514 

25th May . 





920 

1514 

Sunday, 26th February. 

1515 

25th May . 





921 

1515 

Thursday, 15th February. 

1516 

24th May . 





922 

161G 

Tuesday, 5th February. 

1517 

25th May . 





923 

1517 

Saturday, 24th January. 

1518 

25fch May . 





924 

1518 

Wednesday, 13th January. 

1519 

25th May . 





925 

1619 

Monday, 3rd January. 



.... 




926 

.. 

Friday, 23rd December. 

1520 

24th May . 





927 

1520 

Wednesday, 12th December. 

1521 

25th May . 





928 

1621 

Sunday, 1st December. 

1522 

25th May * 





929 

1522 

Thursday, 20th November. 

1523 

25th May . 





930 

1523 

Tuesday, 10th November. 

1524 

24th May . 1 





931 

1624 

Saturday, 29th October. 

1625 

25th May . 





932 

1525 

Wednesday, 18t,h October. 

1526 

25t h May . 





933 

1526 

Monday, 8th October. 

1527 

25th May . 





934 

1527 

Friday, 27th September. 

1528 

24th May . 





935 

1528 

Tuesday, 15th September. 

1529 

25th May . 





936 

1529 

Sunday, 5th September. 

1530 

25th May . 





937 

1530 

Thursday, 25th August. 

1531 

25th May . 





938 

1531 

Tuesday, 15th August. 

1532 

24th May . 





939 

1532 

Saturday, 3rd August. 

1533 

25th May . 





940 

1533 

Wednesday, 23rd July. 

1534 

25th May . 





941 

1534 

Monday, 13th July. 

1535 

25th May . 





942 

1535 

Friday, 2nd July. 

1536 

24th May . 





943 

1536 

Tuesday, 20th June. 

1637 

25th May . 





944 

1537 

Sunday, 10th June. 

1538 

25th May . 





945 

1538 

Thursday, 30th May. 

1539 

25th May . 



• 


946 

1539 

Monday, 19th May. 

1540 

24th May . 



9 


947 

1540 

Saturday, 8th May. 

1541 

25th May . 

• 




948 

1541 

| Wednesday, 27th April. 

1542 

25th May . 

• 




949 

1542 

Monday, 17th April, 

1543 

25th May . 

• 

• 



950 

1543 

Friday, 6th April. 

1544 

24th May . ' 

» 




951 

1544 

| Tuesday, 25th March. 


o-2 


























~$an. 

1 

946 

947 

948 

940 

050 

051 

052 

95.1 

954 

955 

956 

957 

958 

950 

000 

001 

962 

061 

061 

965 

966 

067 

068 

900 

070 

971 

972 

073 

974 

975 

970 

977 


BIJAPUR INSCRIPTIONS, 


A. C. 

2 

Initial Bay*. 

3 

Hijra. 

1 

A. 0. 

2 

Initial Bays, 

3 

1545 

25 th May „ 

. 

• 

952 

1546 

Sunday, 15th March. 

1546 

25th May , . 

. 

• 

953 

1546 

Thursday, 4th March. 

1547 

25th May . 

• 

• 

954 

1547 

Monday, 21st February. 

1548 

24th May , 

* 

* 

955 

1548 

Saturday, 11th February. 

1549 

25th May . , 

* 

• 

956 

1649 

Wednesday, 30th January. 

1550 

25tb May . 


• 

957 

1550 

Monday, 20th January. 

1651 

25th May . 


• 

068 

1551 

Friday, 9 th January. 

M 

.... 



950 

*• 

Tuesday, 29th December. 

1552 

24th May . 


♦ 

960 

1552 

Sunday, 18th December. 

1583 

25th May . 


• 

061 

1553 

Thursday, 7th December. 

1554 

25th May . 


* 

962 

1554 

Monday, 26th November. 

1555 

25th May . 


• 

063 

1555 

Saturday, 10th November. 

1550 

24th May . 


• 

964 

1556 

Wednesday, 4th November. 

1557 

25th May . , 


• 

965 

1557 

Sunday, 24th October. 

1558 

25th May . 



966 

1558 

Friday, 14fch October. 

1650 

25th May . 


• 

967 

1559 

Tuesday, 3rd October. 

1060 

24th May . 


• 

968 

1560 

Sunday, 22nd September. 

1601 

26th May . 



969 

1561 

Thursday, 11 th September. 

1662 

25th May . 


• 

970 

1662 

Monday, 31st August. 

1503 

25th May . 



971 

1663 

Saturday, 21st August. 

1504 

24th May . 



972 

1564 

Wednesday, 9th August. 

1505 

25th May . 


• 

073 

1565 

Sunday, 29th July. 

1506 

25th May . 


- 

974 

1666 

Friday, 19th July. 

1567 

25th May . 


• 

975 

1567 

Tuesday, 8th July. 

1568 

24th May . 


* 

970 

1568 

Saturday, 26th June. 

1500 

25th May . . 


• • 

977 

1669 

Thursday, 16th June. 

1570 

25th May . 



078 

15 70 

Monday, 5th June. 

1571 

25th May . 


• 

979 

1571 

Saturday, 20th May. 

1572 

24th May . 


• 

980 

1572 

Wednesday, 14th May. 

1573 

25th May . 


* 

981 

1573 

Saturday, 3rd May. 

1574 

25th May . 


• 

982 

1574 

Friday, 23rd April. 

1575 

25th May . 


• 

983 

1575 

Tuesday, 12th April. 

1576 

24th May . 


• 

984 

1570 

Saturday, 31st March. 

1577 

25th May . 


• 

985 

1577 

Thursday, 21st March. 

1578 

25th May . 


• 

986 

1578 

Monday, 10th March. 

1570 

25th May . 


• 

987 

1579 

Saturday, 28th February. 

1580 

24th May . 


• 

988 

1580 

Wednesday, 17th February. 

1581 

25th May . 


• 

989 

1581 | 

Sunday, 5th February. 




























a. a 

2 

1582 

1.583 

1584 

1585 

1588 

1587 

1588 

1580 

1590 

1591 

3592 

1593 

1594 

1595 

1596 

1597 

1598 

1599 

1600 

1601 

1602 

1603 

1604 

1605 

1606 

1607 

1608 

1609 

1610 

1611 

1612 

1613 

1614 

1615 

1616 

1617 
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Initial Days* 

Hijra. 

A. a 

Initial Days. 

3 

1 

2 

3 

25th May . . . . * 

990 

1582 

Friday, 26th January. 

25th May. 

991 

1583 

Tuesday, 15th January. 

24th May ..... 

992 

1584 

Saturday, 4th January. 

25th May. 

993 

.. 

Thursday, 24th December. 

• i «i « 

994 

1585 

Monday, 13th December. 

25th May . « 

995 

1586 

Friday, 2nd December. 

25th May ..... 

996 

1587 

Wednesday. 22nd November. 

24th May ..... 

097 

1588 

Sunday, 10th November. 

25th May. 

998 

1589 

Friday, 31st October. 

25th May. 

999 

1590 

Tuesday, 20th October. 

25th May ..... 

1000 

1591 

Saturday, 9th October. 

24th May ..... 

1001 

1592 

Thursday, 28th September, 

25tb May , . . 

1002 

3593 

Monday, 17th September. 

25t li May • * • • 

1003 

1594 

Friday, 6th September. 

25 th May . . . . 

1004 

1595 

Wednesday, 27th August. 

24th May ..... 

1005 

1596 

Sunday, loth August. 

25th May ..... 

1006 

1597 

Thursday, 5th August. 

25th May ..... 

1007 

1598 

Tuesday, 25th July. 

25th May ..... 

1008 

1599 

Saturday, 14th July. 

24th May ..... 

1009 

1600 

Thursday, 3rd July. 

25 th May. 

1010 

1601 

Monday, 22nd June. 

25th May. 

1011 

1602 

Friday, 11th June. 

25th May ..... 

1012 

1603 

Wednesday, 1st June. 

24th May . . * 

1013 

1604 

Sunday, 20th May. 

25th May. 

1014 

1605 

Thursday, 9th May. 

25th May ..... 

1015 

1006 

Tuesday, 29th April. 

25th May ..... 

1016 

1607 

Saturday, 18th April. 

24th May ..... 

1017 

1608 

Thursday, 7th April. 

25th May ..... 

1018 

1609 

Monday, 27th Maroh. 

25th May ..... 

1019 

1610 

Friday, 16th March. 

25th May. 

1020 

1611 

Wednesday, 6th March. 

24th May. 

1021 

1612 

Sunday, 23rd February. 

25th May * . . « • 

1022 

1613 

Thursday, 11th February. 

25th May. 

1023 

1614 

Tuesday, 1st February. 

25 th May. 

1024 

1615 

Saturday, 21st January. 

24th May ..... 

1025 

1616 

Wednesday, 10th January. 

25th May. 

1026 

.. 

Monday, 30th December. 

— •« 

1027 

1617 

Friday, 19th December. 

























100 


BU.1PUR INSCRIPTIONS, 


Shahur 

San. 

1 

A, C. 

2 

Initial Day#. 

3 

Hijra. 

1 

A. C. 

2 

Initial Bays. 

3 

1010 

1618 

25th May 

• 



1028 

1618 

Wednesday, 9th December. 

1020 

1610 

25th May 

* 



1029 

1619 

Sunday, 28th November. 

1021 

1620 

24th May 

. 

• 

• 

1030 

1620 

Thursday, 16th November. 

1022 

mi 

25th May 

. 


4 

1031 

1621 

Tuesday, 6th November. 

102 a 

1622 

25th May 



• 

1032 

1622 

Saturday, 20th October. 

1024 

1623 

25th M»y 

* 


. 

1033 

1623 

Wednesday, 1,5th October. 

1025 

1624 

24th May 

• 


• 

1034 

1624 

Monday, 4th October. 

1026 

1625 

25th May . 

* 


• 

1035 

1625 

Friday, 23rd September, 

1027 

1626 

25th May 



* 

1086 

1626 

Tuesday, 12th September. 

1028 

1627 

25th May . 

* 


• 

1037 

1627 

Sunday, 2nd September. 

1029 

1628 

24th May . 

• 


• 

1038 

1628 

Thursday, 21st August. 

1030 

1628 

23th May . 

• 


- 

1039 

1629 

Tuesday, 11th August. 

1031 

1680 

25th May . 

• 


• 

1040 

1630 

Saturday, 31st July. 

1032 

1631 

25th Slay . 

• 


• 

1041 

1031 

Wednesday, 20th July, 

1033 

1632 

24th May . 

* 


• 

1042 

1032 

Monday, 9th July. 

1031 

1633 

mix May . 

• 


. 

1043 

1633 

Friday, 28th June. 

1035 

1634 

25th May . 

• 


- 

1044 

1034 

Tuesday, 17th June. 

1036 

1636 

25t;h May . 

• 


. 

1045 

1635 

Sunday, 7th June, 

1037 

1636 

24 th. May . 

• 


• 

1046 

1636 

Thursday, 20th May. 

1038 

1637 

25th May . 

• 


• 

1047 

1637 

Tuesday, 16th May. 

1038 

1638 

25th May * 

• 


• 

1048 

1038 

Saturday, 5th May. 

1040 

1639 

25th May . 

• 


a 

1049 

1639 

Wednesday, 24th April. 

1041 

1640 

24tli May . 

• 


• 

1050 

1040 

Monday, 13th ApriL 

1042 

1641 

25th May . 

• 


• 

1051 

1641 

Friday, 2nd April. 

1043 

1642 

25th May . 



• 

1052 

1642 

Tuesday, 22nd March. 

1044 

1643 

25th May . 

• 


. 

1053 

1643 

Sunday, 12th March. 

1045 

1644 

24th May . 

• 


* 

1054 

1644 

Thursday, 29th February.. 

1046 

1646 

25th May . 

• 


• 

1055 

1645 

Monday, 17th February. 

1047 

1648 

25th May . 

* 


• 

1056 

1046 

Saturday, 7th February. 

1048 

1647 

25th May . 

• 


• 

1057 

1647 

Wednesday, 27th January. 

1040 

1848 

24th May . 



. 

1058 

1648 

Monday, 17th January. 

1060 

1649 

25th May . 



* 

1059 

1649 

Friday, 5th January, 

1061 

1660 

26th May . 



* 

1060 

.. 

Tuesday, 25th December. 

• • 

*• 





1061 

1650 

Sunday, 15th December. 

1052 

1651 

25th Mav « 

• 


* 

1062 » 

1651 

Thursday, 4th December. 

1053 

1052 

24th Mav . 



. 

1063 

1652 

Monday, 22nd November, 

1054 

im 

25tft May 




1064 

1653 

Saturday, 12th November. 

1055 

1854 

25th May . 

• 


• 

1065 

1054 

Wednesday, 1st November. 


* 


























~8an. 

1 

1056 

1057 

1058 

1059 

1060 

1061 

1062 

1063 

1064 

1065 

1066 

1067 

1068 

1069 

1070 

1071 

1072 

1073 

1074 

1075 

1076 

1077 

1078 

1079 

1080 

1081 

1082 

1083 

1084 

1085 

1086 

1087 

1088 

1089 

1090 

1091 

1092 
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Initial 

3 


25th May , 
24th May . 
25th May , 
25th May . 
25th May . 
24th May . 
25th May . 
25th May . 
23th May . 
24th May . 
25th May . 
25tli May . 
25th May . 
24th May . 
25th May . 
25th May . 
55th May * 
24 th May . 
!5th May . 
5th May . 
5th May . 
4th May . 
5th May . 
5th May . 
5th May . 
4th May . 
5th May . 
5th May . 

)th May . 
1th May . 
>th May , 
>th May . 
ith May . 
:th May . 
th May . 
th May . 
th May . 


Hijra. 

1 

A. C. 

' 2 

Initial Days. 

3 

1066 

1655 

Sunday, 21st October. 

1067 

1656 

Friday, lOtli October. 

1068 

1657 

Tuesday, 29th September. 

1069 

1658 

Sunday, 19tli September. 

1070 

1659 

Thursday, 8th September 

1071 

1660 

Monday, 27th August. 

1072 

1661 

Saturday, 17th August. 

1073 

1662 

Wednesday, 6th August. 

3074 

1663 

Sunday, 20th July. 

1075 

1664 

Friday, 16th July. 

1076 

1665 

Tuesday, 4th July. 

1077 

1666 

Sunday, 24th June. 

1078 

1667 

Thursday, 13th June. 

1079 

1668 

Monday, 1st June. 

1080 

1669 

Sunday, 22nd May. 

1081 

1670 

Wednesday, 11th May. 

1082 

1671 

Sunday, 30th April. 

1083 

1672 

Friday, 19th April. 

1084 

1673 

Tuesday, 8th April. 

1085 

1674 

Saturday, 28th March. 

1086 

1675 

Thursday, 18th March. 

1087 

1676 

Monddy, 6th March. 

1088 

1677 

Saturday, 24th February, 

1089 

1678 

Wednesday, I3th February. 

1090 

1679 

Sunday, 2nd February. 

1091 

1680 

Friday, 23rd January. 

1092 

1681 

Tuesday, 11th January. 

1093 

•• 

Saturday, 31st December. 

1094 

1682 

Thursday, 21st December. 

1095 

1683 

Monday, 10th December. 

1096 

1684 

Friday, 28th November. 

1097 

1685 

Wednesday, 18th November. 

1098 

1686 

Sunday, 7th November. 

1099 

1687 

Friday, 28th October. 

1100 

1688 

Tuesday, 10th October. 

1101 

1689 

Saturday, 5th Ootober. 

1102 

1690 

Thursday, 26th September. 

1103 

1691 

\ 

Monday, 14th September. 































San. 

I 

J093 

1004 

1005 

1006 

1097 

1008 

1090 

1100 

1101 

1102 

1103 

1104 

1105 

1106 

1107 

1108 

1100 

1110 

mi 

1112 

1113 

1114 

1115 

1116 

1117 

1118 


BIJAPUR INSCRIPTIONS. 


Initial Days. 

3 

Hijra. 

1 

A. C. 

2 

Initial Days. 

3 

24th May ..... 

1104 

1692 

Friday, 2nd September. 

25th May. 

1105 

1693 

Wednesday, 23rd August. 

25th May ..... 

1106 

1694 

Sunday, 12th August. 

25th .May ..... 

1107 

1695 

Friday, 2nd August. 

24th May. 

1108 

1696 

Tuesday, 2)sfc duly. 

25th May ..... 

1109 

1697 

Saturday, 10th July. 

25th May ..... 

mo 

1698 

Thursday; 30tli June. 

25th May ..... 

im 

1699 

Monday, 19th June. 

24th May. 

1112 

1700 

Friday, 7th June. 

25th May . . . 

1113 

1701 

Wednesday, 28th May. 

25th May ..... 

1114 

1702 

Sunday, 17th May. 

25th May ..... 

1115 

1703 

Thursday, 6th May. 

24th May ..... 

me 

1704 

Tuesday, 25th April. 

25th May . . . , , 

1117 

1705 

Saturday, 14th April. 

25th May. 

1118 

1706 

Thursday, 4th April. 

25th May ..... 

1119 

1707 

Monday, 24th March. 

24th May ..... 

1120 

1708 

Friday, 12th March, 

25th May. 

1121 

1709 

Wednesday, 2nd March. 

25th May ..... 

1122 

1710 

Sunday, 19th February. 

25th May . . , , 

1123 

1711 

Thursday, 8th February. 

24 th May ..... 

1124 

1712 

Tuesday, 29th January. 

25th May. 

1125 

1713 

Saturday, 17th January. 

25th May ..... 

1126 

1714 

Wednesday, 6th January. 

25th May. 

1127 

.. 

Monday, 27th Pocomber. 

.. 

1128 

1715 

Friday, 16th December. 

24th May. 

1129 

1716 

Wednesday, 5th December. 

25th May ..... 

1130 

1717 

Sunday, 24th November. 





















>rial 3 

403 

406 

407 

408 

4X0 

411 

417 

418 

19—2 

425 

426 

427 

430 

437 

438 

439 

440 

442 

463 

467 

477 

495 

497 

498 

505 

517 

543 

79 (a 

79 (b 

680 

682 
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APPENDIX III.—LIST OF INSCRIPTIONS. 


Locality of Inscription. 

Page No. 

On a side of the south-east doorway of the Athar Mahal . 


. 

a 



71 

Makka Gateway, on the bastion south of Gateway . 

f 


♦ 



51 

Over the inner Gate of the S^Shpur Gateway 

• 


• 



50 

SJjiahpur Gate, over the outer Gateway .... 

• 


# 



53 

On the .Dakhani* Tdgah . ..... 

• 


• 



26 

On SJiarza Burj. 

• 


• 



55 

Satu Sayyid Mosque, on a side wall . . , , 

• 


♦ 



27 

On a Water Tower, North-East of ‘All I, Rauza 

• 


• 



75 

On the Water Tower near Andii Masjid 



• 

• 


76 

On the Landa Qa§sab Bastion ..... 




* 


56 

On the outside of a small postern, near the Landa Qa§§ab Bastion 

« 


% 


49 

On the inner side of the city wall, a little to the west of the Landa Qas$ub Bastion 


56 

On a stone in the Bijapur Museum No. A-4 . 






50 

On the outside of the citadel wail to the south-east 






47 

On a Bastion, inside South Gateway of Citadel, to the right (undatedV 




56 

On a Bastion inside south Gateway of Citadel 


t 

9 

• 


47 

On a Bastion just outside the citadel gate 


• 

¥ 



48 

On a Burj of the citadel wail behind the C&ini Mahal . 



♦ 



49 

On the north face of the Ambftr-Eh&na, near the Jarai* Masjid 



• 

• 


75 

Over the doorway of Shah Karim’s Tomb 

♦ 

• 

• 



44 

On a stone in the Gumat Baori ..... 






65 

Gol Gumbad, above the doorway, inside 

• 

• 




42 

On the Mai BSorl ....... 






65 

Jail, over the entrance gateway ..... 






75 

On the fourth Bastion, west of the Landa Qa$<?ab Bastion 

• 





54 

On a Tomb near IkhlSs Sign’s Mosque .... 

• 





33 

Malik-i-Maidan Bastion, on the outside .... 






51 

Ibraluin Rauza, East side, on the inner door frame 






37 

Ibrahim Rauza, East side on pediment above door . 



m 



37 

Ibrahim Rauza, South door, inside triangular pediment . 



• 



36 

Ibrahim Rauza, North side, pediment above central door 



« 



38 

Atjiar Mahal, on a loose slab in, . 






91 


; 


P 
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BIJAPtJR INSCRIPTIONS. 


Berial No. 

Locolity’of Inscription. 

Page No. 

3247 

On stone No. 11 , in the Bijapur Museum (undated) . 

85 

3248 

On a stone slab in the Bijapur Museum, No. A-5. 

5k 

3250 

Oh a atone in the Bijapur Museum, No. A-20 ....... 

29 

3251 

On a ruined Gateway, east of Khwaja Sumbul’s Mosque. 

26 

3252 (a) 

Malik Karimifd-'Din’s Mosque, on a pilaster in North wall. 

25 

3252 (b) 

Malik Karimu’d-Bin’s Mosque, on second pillar in second row from North 

25 

3254 

Over the lintel of the doorway of the Haidanyyali Masjid. 

27 

3255 

On a large slab near the entrance to the Amin Dargah . 

81 

3256 

Khwaja Sumbul’s Mosque, known as Yusufs old Jamf Masjid, on outer doorway 

25 

3257 

Over the entrance of the Tomb of YaqQt D&buli ....... 

42 

3288 

Dheri 1‘tibar Khan, above the lintel of north door ....... 

41 

3290 (a) 

On the Church, East wall, south side, lower ........ 

89 

3290 (c) 

On the Church, East wall, south side, top ........ 

89 

3291 

Andu Masjid, on sides of the doorway ......... 

27 

3292 

On Sjjaraf Burj, now known as Pam Mahal ........ 

89 

3293 

On Stjaraf Burj, now’ known as Pam Mahal ........ 

90 

3294 (a) 

On the Malik-i-Maidan Gun, at the vent ........ 

61 

3294 (b) 

On the Malik-i-Maidan Gun, below the vent . . . 

Cd 

3294 (c) 

On the Malik-i-Maidan Gun, above the vent ........ 

61 

3296 

On the Tomb ‘ Nit Kauri near the Ibrahim Rauza ...... 

40 

3297 

Dal Khandal Gun, round the muzzle of, . . . . . . . . . 

62 

3298 

On Dastglr’s J hand a ............ 

28 

3299 (a) 

On a stone fixed in a wall of 8. M, Bangi’s house near the Jami‘ Masjid . 

77 

3299 (b) 

On a stone fixed in a wall of 8. M. Bangi’s house near the Jaini‘ Masjid 

77 

3300 

In the MihrCib of the Jfimi* Masjid . . . . . . . . . 

29—30 

(a) to (/) 


3301 

Over gateway of a Tomb in the Langur Bazar (undated) ...... 

44 

3303 (a) 

Over the doorway of the enclosure to Shah Al&ngfs Tomb ..... 

34 

3303 

On tomks within the enclosure of Shah Alangl Darwish. 

43 

(1>) to (e) 


3304 (a) 

On the Ark Qal‘a Gateway, on either side of the lintel. 

48 

3304 (b) 

On the Ark Qaka Gateway, in the centre . . 

48 

3308 

On a wall inside the Makka Gateway.. 

54 

3310 

; On a stone (A-12) in the Biiapur Museum ........ 

71 
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Serial No. 

Locality of Inscription. 

Page No. 

3313 

On the TliJ&li Bagh Bastion . . . , . . . 

55 

3314 

On Second Bastion, south of the Makka Gateway. 

54 

3316 (a) 

On Mirza Af/ f al Khan’s Tomb, on a aide ...... 

34 

3316 (6) 

On Mirza Afzal Khan’s Tomb, on top of Sarcophagus ...... 

34 

3316 (c) 

On Mirza Afzal Khan’s Tomb, over the lintel of the doorway . .... 

35 

3318 

Qhindgi Fir’s Dargah, on a pillar in the compound of, ..... 

82 

3320 

Over the central doorway of the Begam Mahal. 

89 

3320 (a) 

On the Burj above the Fath Gateway ......... 

50 

3321 (a) 

IbrS-hlm Rauza, South side, east corner, round window ...... 

39 

3321 ( b) 

Ibr&him Itausa, South side, south-east block, lower left hand side .... 

37 

3323 (a) 

IbrShim Rauza, South side, middle block, lower right hand side .... 

36 

3323 (6) 

Ibrahim Rauza, South side, middle block 

39 

3324 (a) 

Ibr&him Rauza, South side, under the pediment ....... 

35 

3324 (6) 

Ibrahim Rauza, South side, around main door, external band . . . 

37 

3325 

Ibrahim Rauza, South side, west corner, round window ...... 

39 

3326 

Ibrahim Rauza, South side, inside triangular screen pediment ..... 

35 

3327 (a) 

Ibrahim Rauza, West side, door frame, outer band ...... 

38 

3327 (h) 

Ibrahim Rauza, West side, door frame, inner band ....... 

38 

3328 

Ibrahim Rauza, West side, pediment over doorway ...... 

38 

3329 (a) 

Ibrahim Rauza, North side, door frame, inner band ...... 

f i 

38 

3329 (6) 

Ibrahim Rauza, North side, round door frame, outer band ..... 

36 

3330 

Ibrahim Rauza, North side, North-east comer, on screen pediment over window 

38 

3331 

IbrShlm Rauza, North side, west corner, on screen pediment over window 

39 

3332 

On Haidar Burj , 

51 

3340 

Ibrahim Rauza, South side, on a pillar in South-east comer ..... 

39 

3341 

Ibr&him Rauza, South side, on 2nd pillar from east, lower part .... 

40 

3345 

Moti Dargah, over the lintel of the south gate ....... 

35 

3350 

On a loose slab in the Bijapur Museum A-43 ........ 

67 

3351 

On Malik Sundar’s Tomb, in the compound of the IbrShim Rauza . 

40 



P-2 



















APPENDIX IV.— 

LIST OF BOOKS TO WHICH REFERENCE HAS BEEN 
MADE IN THE TEXT. 

Ta rikh-i-Firuz Shdhi by Ziyau’d-Dln Baranl. (Asiatic Society, Bengal, Calcutta, 1860-62,) 
Bamrmu’s-Salatln by Muza Ibrahim Zubairx. (Sayyidi Press, Hyderabad, Deccan.) 
Bnrhdnri-Ma’atkir. (Translated in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. L.) 

Muntakhabu’l-Lubdb by Khafi Khan. (A. S. B., Calcutta, 1868-1925.) 

Kulliyat-i-Shahi by ‘All ‘Adil Shah II, King of Bijapur. 

Mddthirul-Uma.ra by Shah Nawaz Khan. (A. S. B., Calcutta, 1911-14.) 

Ta'rikh-i-Fimhta- (Nawalkishore edition.) 

Tadhkiratu y sh-^u y ard by Dawlatshah. (Edited by E. G. Browne.) 

History of the rise of the Muhammadan Potver by John Briggs. (Calcutta, 1908-10.) 

The Indian Antiquary. 

The Epigraph™, Indo-Moslemica. 

History of the Marhattas by Grant Duff. 

An Indian Ephemeris by Diwan Bahadur L. D. Swamikannu. (Government Press, Madras, 1922.) 
Chronological Tables by B. P. Modak. (1889.) 

Chronology by Cowasjee Sorabjee Patell. (London, 1866.) 

The Indian Calendar by R. Sewell and S. B. Dikshifc. (London, 1896.) 


INDEX 


‘Abdul-Karim, leader of a faction . 49, I4 

'Adullah, brother of Ibrahim ‘Adil 
Sh ah ...♦•• 49, 1, 5 

Abyssinians, the . * . . 49,4, 9 

‘Adil Khan, title of the Bijapur Kings 

49, 1 and n, 2, 6 

‘Adil Khan, son of ‘Adil Khan . . 49, 47 

‘Adil Shah— 

title assumed by the Bijapor Kings 

49,6,47 

‘Adfl Shah— 

‘All, Abul-Mugaffar I . 49, 6-8,16,27,49, 

50, 65, 71 

‘All, Abul-Mttgaffar II . 49, 12-14, 55,56, j 

90, 91 n. j 

Ibrahim, I . . 49, I n, 4-7, 26, 47, 48 

Ibrahim, Abul-Muzaffar II . 49, 8-10, 17, 

*27, 36, 37, 38 n, 41, 51, 66 

Ismail . . .49, 2-4, 6 n, 25 n, 

47 n. 

Mallu.49,4 

Muhammad . 49, 10-12, 16, 17, 29, 30, 34 n> 

42, 44 n, 52-55, 75, 76, 81, 82, 84, 89 

Sikandar .... 49, 14-15 

Yusuf . . . 49, 1, 2, 8, 26 11, 52 n. 

Aftrin, a poet . . . . . 49,92 

Afcal Khan . 49, 52, 76, 77 and n, 83, 82, 84 

Afzal Khan, Muhammad, son of Shuk- 
ru’llah, death of ... 49,34 

(Also see Mirza Muhammad.) 

Afzal Khan, general of Muhammad 
‘Adil Shah . 49, 13, 52, 77, 81, 82, 84, 85 

Ahmadabad . . . . 49, 17, 18 

Ahmadnagar . . . 49, 2, 3, 5, 6, 8-12- 


Ahmad Kh& n KhudawanA Khan . 49, 54 

‘Ainu’l-Mulk, commander of army . 49, 5 

Akbar, the Mughal Emperor . . 49, 10 

‘Alamgir, his conquest of Bijapur 49, 61 
(Also see Aurangzeb.) 

Alangi Darwish . . . . 49,43 

‘AlaVd-Din ‘Imad Shah of Berar . 49, 3 

‘AlaVd-Din Khalji . . . . 49, 1, 94 

‘All Band.49, 5, 7 

Ambar-Khana, inscription on . . 49, 75 

Aminiil-Mulk, Malik . . . 49,26 


Amir Band 

49, 2, 3, 4 

Amir Jumh 9 a title 

. 49, 50 note 

Amir Khusrau 

. 49,93 

Aqa Khusrau . 

. 49, 15 

‘Arab! San 

. 49,93 

(See Shahur San.) 
Ark Qal‘a 

. 49, 19 

Asad Khan, Minister of Ibrahim ‘Adil 

Shah . 

49, 1, 4, 5 

AtmnCl-Abrar by Shaikh‘Ainu’d- 

Din Ganj-i-‘Ulum 

Aurangzeb 

(Also see ‘Alamgir.) 

, . . 49, 1 note 

49, 61 

A‘gam, Prince, son of Aurangzeb . 49, 15 

Bad shah Bibi, sister of Sikandar ‘Adil 

Shah, married to a son of Aurangzeb 49, 14 

Badshah Sahiba, see Fatima Sultana. 

Baghrash Khan 

49, 50, 51 

Bahadur Shah, Sultan of Gujarat . 49, 6 n. 

Bahmani Kings— 


Ahmad, son of Mahmud Shah . 49, 3 

Ilhamu’llah . 

.49,6 

Mahmud Shah 

. 49, 1, 3, 26 

Muhammad Shah II 

49, 2 

Bakhtiyar Khan 

. 49,48 

Bankapur 

Baoris— 

. 49, 8, 11 

Bari . 

. 49, 22 

Qhand 

. 49,22 

Gumat 

. . . 49,65 

Hilal . 

. 49,22 

Mai . 

. 49,65 

Masa . 

. 49,22 

Mubarak Kh&tt’s • 

. 49,22 

Nagar 

. . . 49, 22 

Nim . 

. 49, 22 

Surang 

. 49, 21 

Taj 

. 49, 16, 21, 22, 67 n. 

Bara Khan 

. 49,41 

Bari Sahib, daughter 

of Muhammad 

Qutub Shah 

Bastions— 

. 49, 44 

Ahmad 

. 49,53 

Firing! 

. 49, 19,50, 51 

Haidari, or upli 

. 49, 10 
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INDEX, 


Basti ons— contd. 


Muhammad . 

49, 52 

Sharaf . 

. 49, 53 

Sham . 

49, 11, 55 

Sundar „ 

. 49,57 

Belgaum 

49, 4, 5, 9, 11 

Benares ..... 

49, 25 

Berar . . . . 

49, 2, 3, 4, 5 

Bhoj Tirmal Ray of Vijayanagar 

49, 4 

BhuvanaikamaUa, a western Chalukva 

King . 

49, 1 

Blbl Masltu sister of Isma‘11 

‘Adil 

Shah. 

49, 3 

Bidar . . P 49, 2, 

Bijapur— 

3, 7, 8, 12, 85 

history of 

49, 1-15 

architecture of 

49, 15-22 

inscription on ancient monuments 

at . 

49, 25-91 

Bijapur Kanrah 

49, 71 

BitQr, u village 

. 49,25 

Bulad (PGlad) Khan 

. 49,71 

BttrhanpGr 

49, 5 n, 11,15 

Chalabi Rum! Khan 

. 49, 61 n. 

Ghandarguti . 

49, 8 


Chand Blbl, married to ‘All ‘Adil 
Shah . . . . .49, 1, 7, 8, 9 

Qljand Sultana, daughter of Sultan 
Ibralnm Qutub Shah . 49, 9, 44 n. 


(Also see Malika-i-Jah&n.) 

Da bul.49, 16, 30 

D&niyal, son of Akbar . . . 49, 10 

Dastglr’s Jhancla . . . . 49,28 

Daulatabad . , , . 49, II, 92 

Daulat Khan, a Bijapur minister . 49, 10 

Delhi . . . 49, 14, 15, 85 n, 92, 93 

Dharwar . . . . . 49, 8 

Dilawar f£kan, a Bijapur minister . 49, 9 

Dillr Khan, a Mughal governor . 49, 14 

Fath Khan, son of Malik ‘Ambar . 49, 11 

Fatima Sultana, daughter of Ibralnm 
‘Adil Shah II . . . .49, 35 n. 

Fatima Sultan Blbl .. . 49, 65 

Flrfiz Shall Tughlaq . . 49,94 

Forts— 


Adorn . 

Gringo© 

Kalyani 


49, 4, 8, 15 
. 49, 12, 14, 75 
. 49, 3, 5, 6, 12 


Forts— contd. 


Parendah • « . . 

49. 5, 11, 12 

Partabgarh .... 

. 49, 13 

Torgal . . 

49,8 

Goa ..... 

49, 2,12 

Gog!. 

49, 2, 4, 6, 8 

Golcanda . 49, 2, 3, 4, 5, 

9, 13, 14, 44 

Gujarat . . 49, 6 note, 18, 48 and n, 49 

Gulbarga .... 

49,5 

Gates— 


Atin Hill! .... 

. 49,26 

Bahmanl .... 

49, 19 

Fath ..... 

. 49, 19 

Makka .... 

49, 19, 20 

Mangoli .... 

. 49, 19 

Shahpur .... 

49, 19, 22 

Zohrapur . . 

. 49, 19 

Habibu’llah Shah . 

. 49,35 

Hadya Sultana 

49, 7 

Haidarabad .... 

. 49, 2, 90 

Hamadan .... 

. 49,57 

Hamid Khan of Ahmadnagar . 

. 49, 10 

Hatm Halle, name of a village . 

. 49, 26 n. 

Hilal-i-Mustafa Khan! 

. 49,34 

Ibrahim ‘Adil Khan 

49, 26 n. 

(Also see under ‘Adil Shah.) 


Ikhtiyar Khan of Gujarat, an import- 

ant nobleman . . 49, 

48 and n, 49 

Imad Shall .... 

. 49,3,5 

‘Imadu’d-Dln, Kiiwaja 

49, 1 

‘Imadu’l-Mulk 

49, 2 

Inayatu’llah Beg, builder of a reset- 

voir of water 

. 49,78 

Iran ..... 

. 49,1, 2 

1'sma‘il, brother of Ibrahim ‘Adil 

Shah II ... 

49,9 

Ptibar Khan of Bijapur . 

49, 28, 42 

JagdI Rao .... 

. 49,49 

Jahanpur, the name of a suburb of 

Bijapur .... 

, 49,89 

Jai Singh, a Mughal general 

. 49, 13 

Jerrah . . . . . 

49,8 

Junnar ..... 

49, 6 

Kadam Rao, Governor of Bankapur . 49, 11 

Kama! Khan .... 

. 49,2,3 

Kamil Khan .... 

49,8 

Karlmud-Dawlah Wa’d-Din 

. 49.25 

Karnatik .... 

49, 12, 84 
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Khadvja Sultan, 
‘Mil Shah II 


sister of Ibrahim 


49, 9 


governor of the 


Khan-i- Kh anan— 

(i) A Mughal 

Deccan .... 49, 14 

(ii) A Bijapur nobleman . 49, 54, 57 

Kh an Jannat Khan.49, 71 

Khan Muhammad, Khan-l-Khanan , 49, 55 

Khawass KJian, general of Muhammad 
‘Adil Shah . . 49, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 21 

Khtfdubudm (Qutubu’d-Din) . . 49, 25 

Khwaja Afzalu’d-Dln Mahmud . 49, 77 note 

Khwaja Raihan . . . . 49,27 

Khwaja Surnbul . . .49, 25, 26, 71 

Kish nan Bai . . . . 49, 47 

Kishwar Khan . . . . 49,8, 9 

Kumatgl, a place near Bijapur . . 49, 21 

Lakhnauti ..... 49, 94 

Mahabat Khan, a Mughal general . 49, 1.1 

Mahmud Gawan, Khwaja . . 49, 1, 2 

Mahmud.49, 65 

Malabar . . . . . . 49,84 

Malika-i-Jahan, sister of Muhammad 
Qutub Shah_ of Golcanda, married 
to Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II . 49, 9, 44 n. 

(Also see Chand Sultana.) 

Malik ‘Ambar . . . . . 49, 10 

Malik Amm’bMulk . . . 49, 71 

Malik Fakbru’d-Dm Abu Bija . . 49, 1 n. 

Malik Isma‘il Makh Afghan . . 49, 94 

Malik Kafur . . . . 49, 1 

Malik Karimu’d-Din. . . .49,1,25 

Malik Karlmu’d-Dm, Abu Bija, son 

of Malik ‘Izzu’d-Dln Abu Bija . 49, 1 n. 

Malik Sandal . 49, 16, 29 n, 35, 62, 67 and n. 
Malik Sunday . . 49, 49, 54 and n, 55 

Malik Yacjut Dabuli . . 49, 16, 29, 42 

Maliya. 49, 66, 67 

Manjle Shah ..... 49, 55 

Maryam, sister of Isma‘11 ‘Adil Shah, 
given in marriage to Burhan Nizam 
Sh ah . . . . . . 49, 3 

Mas‘ud Khan, a Bijapur general 49, 14, 15 
Miraj . . . . . 49, 6 

Mir Jamalu’d-Dln Husain Anju, a 
Mughal nobleman . . . . 49, 10 

Mirza Muhammad, son of Shukrudlah 49, 34 
(Also see Afzal Khan.) 


Mirza Muhammad Amin Lari . . 49, 10 

(Also see Mustafa Khan Lari.) 

MokyTd-Din, a poet . .49,52 

Mosques— 

JW . . .49, 8, 16, 17, 20, 22 

Makka . . . . 49, 18, 22 

Malika-i-Jahan . . . 49, 10 

Mubariz, a poet. . . . 49,28 

Mudgal . . . 49, 2, 3, 5, 7, 47 and n. 

Mugbals, the # . . 49, X n, 10, 11, 12, 13,14 

Muhammad, son of Shukru’llah . 49,34 

(Also see Afzal Khan.) 

Muhammad II, Sultan of Turkey . 49, 1 

Muhammad, son of Hasan Rumi . 49, 61 

Muhammad ‘All, a barber . . 49, 85 

Muhammad A‘gam, son of Aurangzeb 49, 14 

Mnhammad-Naddy name given to a 
water tower . . . ♦ 49, 77 

Muhammadpur . . . . 49, 57 

Muhammad ShafF .... 49, 35 

Murad II, Sultan of Turkey . . 49, 1 

Murad Khan, A mlr-i-Jumla . . 49, 50 

Murarl Rao, a Bijapur commander . 49, 11 

Murtaza KJian, a Bijapur nobleman . 49, 11 

Mustafa -abad . . ' . 49, 62 


Mustafa Khan Lari 49, 8, 9, 10, 11, 20, 75 
(Also see Mirza Muhammad Amin Lari.) 

Muzaffar Shah, Sultan of Gujarat . 49, 0 n. 


Nauraspnr, a suburb of Bijapur 49, 10, 11 

Nbmat Khan . 

. 49,54 

Nizam Shah— 

Abu’l-Ghazi 

. 49,61 

Ahmad 

49, 2 

Burhan I 

. 49, 3-5, 6 n. 

Burhan II . 

49, 9 

Burhan III , 

49, 10, 11 

Husain, son of Burhan 

Ni^am 

* Shah I . 

. 49, 6, 7 

Husain, son of Burhan III 

. 49, 11 

Ibrahim 

. 49, 9,10 

Mlran Husain 

49, 9 

Murtaza I . 

. 49,7-9 

Murtaza II . 

49, 10, 12 

Nizamu’d-Din, ‘Ainu'l-Mulk, 

brother 

of Qutlugh Khan . 

. 49, 94 

Nigamu’d-Din, Hafi# 

. 49, 26 

Palaces— 

‘Adalat 

. 49, 16 

Anand 

49, 8, 10 
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Palaces— contd. 

Attar . 

Badshah 
Gagan 
Mihtarl 

Mubarak Khan’s 
Sat Manzili 
Sangit 
Sonahri 
Palkanda 
Pandit Nand Jl 
Poona 

Qasim Band . 

Qfoa Isma‘11 . 

Qufcub Shah— 

‘Abdu’liah . 

Ibrahim 
Jamshid 
Muhammad Qull 
Qull . 

Tana Shah . 

Qutubu’d-Dln Mubarak Shah 
Qutlu^h Khan 
Rahman Qull Beg 
Raickur . 

Ramraja 

Ram Singh, ton of Raja Jai Singh 
Randfilah Khun, a Bijapur general 
Revaiya . 

Rlbya . 

(Also see Revaiya.) 

Safdar Khun, a nobleman of Bijapur 
Salabat Khan, a Bijapur general 
Salehautage „ 

Salotgl .... 

Sard i-Muframmadt, now used as Jail 
Satara 

• * • • 

Sava . 

Sayyid ‘Abdu’l-Qadir Kirmaui 
Sayyid Hasan . 

Sayyid Ishaq Haqqani 
Sayyid Shah ‘AbduT-Muhammad Qadir 
Sayyid Shah Haidar Qadiri 
Sayyid Shah Malik al-Qadiri 
Shah Abu’l-Iiakan . 

Shall Alangl Darwish 

Shah Briihim (Ibrahim) 

(See under 'Adil Shah ) 


49, 12, 16, 19, 21, 91 u. 

. 49, 90 

49,8 
. 49, 16 

. 49, 20 

49, 10, 19, 20 
. 49, 10 

. 49, 16 

49, 7 
. 49,50 

. 49, 12 

. 49,2,3 
. 49,51 

. 49,13 

49, 6, 44 n. 

49,5 
49. 9, 44 n. 

49, 3 
. 49, 14 

49, 1 u, 25 
. 49,94 

. 49,78 

49, 2, 3, 5, 7 
49, 4, 5. 6, 7, 8 
49,13 
49, 11 
49, 25 and n. 

. 49,25 


49, 3 
49, 13 
49, 25 

49, 25 


49, 75 

49.8 
49, 1, 53 u. 

49, 27 
49, 78 
49, 85 
49, 43 
49, 44 
49, 43 

49.9 
49, 43 
49, 53 


Shah Jahan 

. 40, 11, 12, 13 

Shahjl . 

. 49, 11, 12. 13 

Shah Karim 

. 49,44 

Shahur San, note on 

49, 93-95 

Shaikh ‘Ala’u’d-Dln 

. 49,71 

Shaikh Chanda 

49, 2 

Sha’ista Khan 

. 49,13 

Sharifu’lrMuIk 

. 49,51 

Sharza Kh,an, a nobleman of Bijapur . 49, 15’ 

Skolapur 

. 49,3,4,5,6,7,15 

Sidi Raihan . 

. 49,11 

Slvajl 

49,12, 13, 14 

Someshwar II * 

49, 1 


Sul|an Begam, daughter of Ibrahim 
‘Adil Shah II, married to Prince 
Daniyal , . . . . 49,10 

Sultan Jalalu’d-Dln Kljalji . . 49, 94 

Sultan Kaikubad . . . . 49,94 

Sultan Muhammad b. Tughlaq . . 49, 94 

Sultan Nasiru’d-Din . . .49,94 

Sultan Qulf, son of Mirza Quli . 49, 93 n. 

SurSau. 49, 93> 

(Also see Shahur San.) 

Tuddevadi . . , , . 49, 1 

Taj Jahau Begam, wife of Muhammad 
‘Adil Shah . . . ‘ . .40,89 

Taj Sultan, wife of Ibrahim ‘Adil 

Sfeahll . . . 49, 10, 35-37, 67 n. 

Takkt 

Tallkot, battle of 
Talkanda 

m: 


Umraja . 

Tombs— 

Afzal Kjjan’a Cenotaph . 
Afzal Khan’s Wives’ 

Gol Gumbad 
Ibrahim Rauza 
Torweh . 

Vellore . 

Venkatadaii 
Vijayanagar 
Vijavapura 
Vijayapuri 
Yamau . 

Yaqut Da bull, Malik 
Yar ‘Ali . 

Zuhra Sultan 


. 49,17 

49, 7, 16 
49, 7 
. 49, 7, 34 


. 49, 17 

. 49,21 

49, 16, 17 
49, 10, 16, 17, 21, 29 n.. 

49, 19, 21 
. 49, 14 

49, 4, 6, 7 
49, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 16 
49, 1 
. 49, 25 

. 49, 78 

49, 16, 30, 42 
. 49,33 

. 49,36 
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410. Inscription on tlio Da khan j ‘Idgah, 


3299. Inscription on DastgJr’s Jhanda. 



Qk> >6. Inscription on outer doorway of Khwaja Su rabid's mosquo. 



3250. Inscription on a stone in the Bijapur Museum No. A. 26. 
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3316 (a). 


on JVIirza Afzal Khan's tomb (side). 




.3316 (c). Inscription on Mirza Afzal 
Khan’s tomb, ever 
doorway. 


3321 (6). Inscription on Ibrahim Kav^a, 
south side, south east block, 
lower, left hand side. 



,332.3 (a). Inscription on Ibrahim Raijja, 
south side, middle block, 
lower, right hand side. 





3.324 (a). Inscriptions on Ibral ini Rauza, south side, under the pediment, 1 to 3. 



3316 ( b ). Inscription on Mirza Afzal Khan’s 
tomb (top). 


407. Inscription over the inner gate of the Shiihpur gateway. 
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3328. Inscription on Ibrahim Rauza, south side, inside triangular screen pediment. 
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3329 (6). Inscriptions on Ibrahim Rauza, north side, round floor frame, outer band, l to 3. 




3324 (6). Inscriptions on Ibrahim Rau^a, south side, round main door, external band, 1 to 3. 
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3289. Inscription on Dheri 1‘tibar Khan, over north door. 



3252 (5). Inscription on a pillar of Malik 
Karimu’d-Din’s mosque. 



3252 (a). Inscription on a pilaster in north wall of Malik 
Karlmu’d-DIn’s mosque. 



3351. Inscriptions on Malik Sundar’s tomb in the compound of Ibrahim Rauza, 



495. Inscription on Gol Gum bad, above the doorway, inside. 



3257. Inscription over the entrance of the tomb of Yaqflfc DabulL 



3320. Inscription over the central doorway of the 
Regain Mahal. 


PLATE IV. 










































































437. Inscription on the outside of the.citadel wall, south east of the gateway. 



3301. Inscription over gateway of a tomb, behind ‘AIT ‘Adil Shah’s Rauza. 


506. Inscription on the fourth bastion, west of Landa 
Qassjib bastion. 



439. Inscription on a bastion inside south gateway of citadel. 



3304 (6). Inscription on lintel of the Ark Qal‘a gateway, 
in the centre. 



643. Inscription on Malik-i-Maidan Bastion, on the qufcside. 
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3248. Inscription on a stone slab in the 
Bijapur Museum, No. A 5. 



42b. Inscription on the outside of a small postern, near Lauda Qaroab bastion 




3296, Inscription on Nit Naur! Tomb. 


3332. Inscription on Haidar Burj. 


3246. Inscription on a loose 
slab in the Afchar Mahal. 



477. Inscription on a stone in the Gumat Baori. 
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408. Inscription on Shahpur gate, over the outer gateway* 


3314. Inscription on second bastion, south of Makka gate. 



425. Inscription on the Lauda Qassab Bastion. 




3297. Inscription round the muzzle of Pal Khandal Gun, 1 to 4. 


3299 (6). Inscription on a stone fixed in 
a wall of S. M. Bangi’s house, 
near the Jami'Masjid. 


PLATE VII. 
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3292. Inscriptions on Sharaf Burj 
(Paul Mahal), 1 to 4. 
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3299 (a). Inscription on a stone fixed in a wall of »S. M. Bangi’s house, 
near the Jami'Masjid. 































3294 (a). Inscription on fcli© Malik-i-Maidan Gun, 
at the vent. 



3294 ( b ). Inscription on the Malik-i-Maidan Gun, below 
the vent. 


3294 (c). Inscription on the Malik-i-Maidan Gun, above the vent. 



498. Inscription over the entrance gateway of the Jail. 


PLATE IX. 
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3 247. Inscription on stone No. 11 in fcho Bijapur Museum. 


463. Inscription on the north face of Ambar Khana. 


3255. Inscription on a slab near the 
entranc e to the Amin Dargah. 
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SRAVASTI IN INDIAN LITERATURE 

SravastI, the ancient capital of the Kosala country, is one of the eight great 
places connected with the life of Buddha and is held in special veneration 
by Buddhists all over the world. It was the scene of the Great Miracle of Buddha 
and the monastery at Jetavana outside the city was for a number of years hal¬ 
lowed by the presence of the Master. Most of the sermons and sayings attributed 
to Buddha are stated in the Buddhist sacred books to have been delivered 
during the Master’s sojourn at the Jetavana monastery. 


INTRODUCTION 

I N the following pages an attempt has been made to present a picture of the 
holy site of SravastI from ancient Indian literature. The literary materials 
which lie scattered in Brahmanical, • Buddhist and Jaina texts and commen¬ 
taries, as also in the itineraries of the two celebrated Chinese pilgrims, Fa-Hien 
and Hiuen Tsang, have been brought together in a handy form so as to render 
them useful to the archaeologist and the student of history. 

Saheth-Maheth 1 is the modern equivalent of the site of SravastI of ancient 
fame, Saheth, the first member of the twin name, is applied to the site of Jeta¬ 
vana, while Maheth, the second name, denotes the much larger site of the walled 
city of SravastI. The name Saheth-Maheth thus denotes not only the site of 
the city proper with that of Jetavana but also the adjoining areas of archaeo¬ 
logical importance. 

The entire site lies on the borders of Gonda and Bahraich districts of Oudh 
in the United Provinces, and can best be reached from Balarampur, a station 
on the Gonda-Gorakhpur branch of the B. N. W. Railway. It is situated ten 
miles from Balarampur, with which it is connected by a good motor road. It can 
also be reached from Bahraich which is at a distance of about 26 miles. Just 
to the right of the road from Balarampur to Bahraich and not more than eight 
hundred feet away from the road lies Saheth, while Maheth is about one-third 
of a mile still farther. 

The ruins at Saheth consist of the plinths and foundations of different monas¬ 
tic establishments and a few stupas which are, more or' less, in a well-preserved 
state. The remains of the surrounding walls and intervening spaces are covered 
over with weeds and small trees thinly distributed over the entire site. The site 
of Maheth with its high rampart walls all round is densely covered with an under¬ 
growth of shrubs making it almost inaccessible in certain parts. No rains either 

1 This is the correct spelling of the name according to local pronunciation. Cunningham gives the name as Sdhet- 
Mdhet , while Vincent A. Smith has Sahet-Mahet, Hoey changes it into Set Mahet. An. R. A. S. /., 1007-8, p. 84. 
Saheth is phonetically connected with Savatthi, the Prakrit form of Sr&vasti and Maheth seems to have been coined 
as a jingling companion, as so often found in Indian place names. 
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of the royal palace or of any residential houses have yet been traced. The present 
remains consist of a few Brahmanical and Jain temples, and mediaeval tombs, 
all built apparently on the remains of older Buddhist religious edifices. A number 
of gates give access to the site through the walled enclosure, of which only four 
appear to have been the original gates. The outlying areas show brick 
remains and unimportant mounds. Excavations at the mounds of Saheth and 
Maheth were first started by General Cunningham in January 1863. He dis¬ 
covered the famous BodhisattVa image set up by Bhikshu Bala in one of the ruined 
shrines of Saheth. the dedicatory inscription of which went to confirm his identi¬ 
fication of Saheth with Jetavana and Maheth with the city of Sr avast!. His first 
operations were followed up by Mr. VV. 0. Beriet, 0. S., who apparently did some 
digging at the Pakki Kutl mound. 1 Cunningham resumed his explorations at 
Saheth in 1876, in course of which he exposed some sixteen distinct buildings, 
mostly stupas and small shrines of a comparatively late date. He identified the 
small shrine in which the colossal Bodhisattva image was discovered with the 
Kosamba, Kutl mentioned in the inscription on the pedestal of the image, and 
the similar shrine to the north of this with the Gmdha Kutl. 

Almost simultaneously with Cunningham’s operations at Saheth Dr. W. Hoey 
conducted excavations at Maheth, when he recovered some images from the ruins 
of Sobhmlth, the Jain temple in the western area of Maheth. In course of the more 
extensive explorations conducted bv Hoey from 15th December 1884 to 15th 
May 1885, 2 a number of monuments both at Saheth and in and around Maheth 
were brought to light. He, too, identified some of the buildings with monuments 
referred to by Fa-Hien and Hiuen Tsang, but failed in most cases to give any 
convincing reasons. 3 One of the important discoveries made by Hoey was a 
well-preserved stone inscription dated Samvat 1176 (—1119 A.D.) and recording 
the foundation of a monastery by one Vidyadhara, a counsellor of Madanapala, 
the Gahada villa king of Kanauj. The inscription was picked up from the court¬ 
yard of a monastery (No. 21) occupying the south-western corner of Saheth. 4 

Twenty three years later, on the 3rd of February, 1908, Dr. J. Ph. Vogel 
started excavations at the site with the assistance of Mr. (nbw Rai Bahadur) Daya 
Ram Salmi and carried on the work till the end of April of that year. A detailed 
account of excavations carried out by them is contained in the Annual Report 
■of the Archaeological Survey of India, Vogel describing the operations at Maheth 
and Salmi those at Saheth. 

Vogel laid bare the rampart walls of Maheth and its different gates, and gave 
in his report a clear account of the extent and configuration of the site. 
Of the important mounds in Maheth, he explored the Pakki Kutl, the Kachchl Kutl 
a stupa to the east of the Pakki Kutl and east of north from the Kachchl Kutl 
(stupa A), the Namhara Gate , and the Jain temple of Sobhnath. The most 
important finds made in the ruins of the Kachchl Kutl consisted of terracottas 

1 A cursory notice of Beliefs excavations appeared in the Gazetteer of the Province of Oudh , Allahabad , 1878, 
Vol. Ill* p. 280. 

* An. fi.A.S. /., 1007*08, p. 82. 

8 J. A . S. B. t 1892. Extra number. 

4 Now in the Lucknow Museum. Edited by Kielhorn, Ind. Ant., XVIi, 1888, pp. 61 ff. 
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of special interest from both artistic and historical points of view. A good num¬ 
ber of Jain sculptures were recovered from the ruins of the Sobhnath temple. 

At Saheth exploration work was restricted to the more important structures 
which had been left unfinished by Cunningham and Hoey. Vogel laid bare the 
remains of a number of monastic buildings, and several stupas and temples. 
Among the finds were a number of important Buddha and Bodhisattva images 
in stone, datable from the 5th to the 12th century, a number of terracottas, clay 
tablets and sealings, and a few silver coins. But the most important find was 
that of an inscribed copperplate of Govindachaudra of Kanauj which was found 
at the north-west corner of cell No. 23 of Monastery No. 19 under the floor. 
It furnished the most valuable data regarding the identification of Saheth with 
Jetavana and consequently of Maheth with SravastL 

Excavations were resumed in 1.910-11 under the direct supervision of Sir 
John Marshall who ‘ had the advantage of uninterrupted help from his Excava¬ 
tion Assistant, Pandit Daya Ram Sahni ’. He examined several outlying monu¬ 
ments, namely, the Pamhiyd Jlidr, the Kharahud Jhdr, the Ord Jhar and the 
stupa at Bhitti ; but bis main objective was the area of the Jetavana garden. 
His efforts were directed to continuing the work of Vogel and penetrating at the 
same time to the earlier levels, where he hoped to find some tangible evidence as 
to the topography of the site during the earlier centuries of the Christian era. 
The valuable finds at the site consist of a few inscriptions and sculptures, a good 
number of coins, a fairly large number of inscribed seals and sealings, some terra¬ 
cottas with reliefs and interesting specimens of potteries and bricks. 

The earliest set of epigraphs 1 consists of two inscriptions, both of which 
record in identical terms pious donations of Bhikshu Bala and belong to so early 
an age as the reign of Kanishka (or Huvishka). The historical interest of these 
two epigraphs lies in the fact that similar records of Bhikshu Bala are found also 
at Sarnath and Mathura. In connection with the inscriptions of Bala we may 
just, point out two inaccurate renderings, viz., in taking (1) the locative expression 
• mvdstiye’ or ( Sravastiymh ) to mean ‘In Srdmstt 9 and (2) ‘ achdryydnam sar- 
vnstivddinum parigahe ’ to mean f as the property of the Sarvdstivdda school of 
teachers.’ The first expression which corresponds with the Pali Savatthiyam should 
rather be rendered: 1 adjoining Sravasti ( Sdvatthim upamssaya)’. The second 
expression which is obviously a case in apposition with Bhagavato chamkrame 
preceding it, must be taken to mean ‘ in the possession of the Sarvastivada 
school of teachers.’ According to this interpretation, the expression charac¬ 
terised the entire site of Jetavana, and not directly the gifts made by Bala. 

The Bodhisattva statue inscription of Sivadhara and his brother is an epi¬ 
graph of the same early Kushana age. In connection with the interpretation 
of this epigraph by Salmi (An. R. A. S. I., 1908-9, p. 135 foil.), we may suggest 
that the term Velishta in the descriptive expression Kshatriydnam, Velishtdnam 
stands rather for a gotra than for a place-name. We may also notice that the 
word Bohisalvd occurs as a plural and not as a singular form, which is evident 


» Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, pp. ISO ff. 
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also from the plural from kritd in the expression Bohisatvd fa'itd. If so, one is 
to understand that the author of the inscription had installed not one, but several 
Bodhisattva images. 

The next in point of date is a two-line inscription incised on the base of an 
image of AvalokiteSvara. It is in Sanskrit and written in Nagari characters of 
the 8th or 9th century A.D. Next comes the Buddhist stone inscription of 
Vidyadhara which is dated in Samvat 1176 (=1119—20 A.D.). Last comes the 
copper-plate of King Govindachandra of the .same Gahadavala dynasty of Kanauj. 

Among the inscriptions which are earlier even than the inscriptions of Bala 
and which have a bearing upon SravastI and Jetavana, we may mention, in the 
first instance, the Sohgaura Copper-plate containing an order either issued by or 
issued to the mahumatras of SravastI (Savatiyanam tnahdmu[t]anam sdsane). Of 
the remaining inscriptions all are attached as labels to two of the Bharhut has 
reliefs. Of the two labels attached to the scene of Prasenajit’s visit to Buddha, 
one records the name of the king (Raja Pasenadi Kosalo), and the other refers 
to a shrine (Bhagavato dhamachakam). Of the three labels attached to the 
scene of dedication of Jetavana, the first refers to the act of dedication by Ana- 
thapiridika (Jelamne Anadbapediko deli koti-samthatena ketd), the second to the 
Gandha Kuti and the third to the Kosamba Ku(i. 

Among the sculptures found at the site, many are Buddhistic, a few are 
Jaina, and some are Brabmanical. The colossal headless Bodhisattva statues dis¬ 
covered by Cunningham, the seated Bodhisattva image, of which the lower por¬ 
tion alone with the pedestal was unearthed by Sahni, the statuette of Buddha 
seated on a lion-throne, and a few other fragments are the few specimens of Bud¬ 
dhist. sculpture belonging to the Kushana period. The material of all these 
sculptures is invariably the red spotted sandstone and stylistically they all belong 
to the Mathura school of sculpture which developed, during the early Kushana 
period, a distinctive artistic style of its own. In fact Mathura during this 
period supplied images, large and small, to Sarnath, Prayaga and SravastI, and 
thus laid the foundation of that eastern school ot sculpture which found its 
best expression in the age of Gupta suzerainty and had its centre at Sarnath. 
The colossal headless Bodhisattva statue of SravastI is artistically on a par with the 
Bodhisattva statues of Sarnath, Allahabad 1 and Mathura. The donee of the 
three statues, at Sarnath, SravastI and Mathura, was one and the same person, 
the monk Bala; the material and style of the images are precisely the same, 
and it seems that they were the work of one and the same sculptor. It is highly 
probable that all the three sculptures were executed at Mathura, and then carried 
to the respective places to be installed there. The seated Bodhisattva statue of 
which we have only the lower portion also belongs to the same artistic tradition 
and was similarly executed at Mathura. 

Of a somewhat later period (late 2nd or early 3rd century A.D.), but. affiliated 
to the same Kushana tradition, is the statuette of the Buddha seated on the lotus- 
throne. The sculpture has a very striking similarity in style and appearance 

1 ho Bodhisattva statue of Prayag is now housed in tho Allahabad Municipal Museum. It hears an inscription 
on the pedestal and is dated in the 2nd year of Kapislika’s reign. Vide The Calcutta Keuietc, 1934. 
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with a seated Buddha image now in the Mathura Museum. As Dr. Vogel sug¬ 
gests, Both may well have come from the hand of one and the same artist.” 
1° this period may also be assigned the small fragment representing the lower 
portion of a small image of Bodhisattva carved out of red sandstone and executed 
in the usual style of the late j^gtkura School. 

It is well-known that the Mathura school was to a great extent responsible 
for the earh development of the school of sculpture at Sarnath where Gupta art 
came to find its profoundest expression. But it seems strange that the four 
centuries (4th 7th) of the glorious Gupta tradition of either Mathura or Sarnath 
hardly left any trace at Sravasti, except in the large number of terracottas 
recovered from both feahetk and Maheth. In fact, no artistic remains of any 
importance belonging to the Gupta tradition have yet been brought to light from 
the ruins of Sravastf. 

I he image of Kuvera or Jambhala in spotted red sandstone is clearly an 
example of the later Gupta tradition that was at work at Mathura. It had 
already acquired some early mediaeval characteristics with the stamp of the later 
Gupta tradition. At about the same period may be dated the image of Avalo- 
kitesvara seated in ardhaparyanka attitude on a lotus and flanked by two stand¬ 
ing female figures. It has on it the same impress of later Gupta tradition not 
of Mathura but of the eastern school of Sarnath and Magadha. 

Fhe rest of the sculptural remains of Sravastf definitely belong to the mediaeval 
tradition. The statuette of the Buddha seated, cross-legged in vydkhydna tnudrd 
on a lotus, the granite relief representing the story of the offering of honey to 
Buddha by a monkey, and the three-faced head of Trailokyavijaya, etc., all may, 
in point of style, be said to belong to the 9th century A.D. and affiliate them 
selves to the sculptural tradition of the school of Magadha. To the same 
tradition may be ascribed the very beautiful fragmentary image of Lokanatha, 
the fragmentary blue schist image of Avalokitesvara seated in lildsona, the 
fragmentary image of Simhanada Lokesvara seated in muhdrdjalUd attitude, 
and the relief representing among others an image of Tara. Their facial and 
physiognomical type, their dress and ornaments, poses and attitudes, their 
decorative elements, and their style and technique bear so striking a similarity 

with the sculptures of the eastern school of Magadhan tradition of the same 

period that they may at once be said to affiliate themselves to the latter. The 
same is equally true of the two Brahmanical sculptures representing an image of 

Ganesa, and another, a female statue broken into several fragments. 

Ike Jain sculptures recovered from the huchchi Kutl at Maheth represent 
a different <nif-tradition. The material of these sculptures is buff sandstone. It 
is not unlikely that they were the work of one and the same group of artists work¬ 
ing under a common supervision. Considered from their general style and tech¬ 
nique, their facial and physiognomical features, they seem to affiliate themselves 
to the mediaeval school of Central India and Rajputana. 

After the 13th century Sravast! seems to have lost its importance as a centre 
of art and religion. 


misTQr 



6 KHAVAS!’! IN INDIAN LITERATURE 

I.—ORIGIN OF THE NAME AND TOPOGRAPHY 

Savatthi is the Pali and ArdhamagadhI form of the Sanskrit name Sravastl. 
According to Buddhaghosha. the city of Savatthi was so called because it was 
originally the dwelling place of Savattha the sage. Kakandl, Makandi and 
KosambI are place-names similarly derived, from Kakanda, Makanda and 
Kosamba respectively. Savatthi was thus a religious settlement to begin with, 
and the city subsequently grew up around it. This derivation is suggested of 
course, by the etymologists or grammarians. 1 In other words, Buddhaghosha and 
other Pali scholiasts sought to account for the form of the name according to 
Panini’s rule (4-2-69 : tasya nivdsah). 

So far as Brahmanical literature goes, in the two Epics as well as the PurSnas, 
Sravastl is said to have been named after its royal founder, King Sravasta or 
Sravastaka. All of them agree in crediting Sravasta or Stavastaka with the 
building of the city named after him, but differ as to the lineage of the king 
According to the Vayu Parana, Sravasta was the sixth in descent from Vikukshi, 
son of Ikshvaku, and his father’s name was Andhra. 2 In the Matsya and Brahma 
Puranas, 3 however, Sravasta is mentioned as the son of Yuvanasva and the grand¬ 
son of Adra (Andhra according to the Vayu Purana and Chandra according to 
the Bhagavata Parana 4 ). The MahabhSrata represents Sravastaka as the son of 
Brava and the grandson of Yuvanasva. 5 * Several kings of SravastI are mentioned 
in later ranskrit texts. I he ifarsha-charita, 5 for example, refers to Srutavarma 
who had once been the king of SravastI. His kingdom is said to have been 
brought to ruin by his minister who had learnt the secrets from a Buka bird. 
The Kathasarit-sSgara 7 refers to a king Devasena of SravastI. The Dasakumara- 
charita 8 refers to another king Dharmavardhana of Sravastl who had a daughter 
named Navainalika. 


<SL 


1 Pwwkwdanu 1, pp. 59-60; SuvuttM ti Savuttkassa imvo nivamtthdnabhiitn nagarh yatha Kakandl. M&- 
kandi ti. {Itktt : Kakandl- Makandi—Kommbi ti), Evam tdra akkharacintakd. 

Of. Parumatthujotikd (Sultanipdla Commentary), p. 300: Sdvatthiyw ti evam ndmake negate. Tam kira f • 
Savatthasm name isino nimmUhdnarh ahosi kismd yatha KommbcmdnMso KosambI Kdkandassa Kakandl evarh 
itthuihgavasena Savatthi ti vvchchati. 

. m h< ? lJMnn Commentary (Siamese Ed.), p. 70, notes to the same effect: Sdvatthiyan ti evam 

mima * nayare. Tam in Savatthasm rum a him nivdsatthdne mdpitattd Savatthi ti vvchchati, yatha Kdkandi- Makandi 
U. Evarh tdva akkharacintaka. 

2 V*yn «h. 88, 24-20; also Vi^u IV, 2, 12. 

J Matsya P . XII, 20-30 ; Brahma P. VII. 53. 

4 Bhagavata P. IX, 0, 20-2]. 

5 Mahdhhurata , Vanaparva : 

Vilvaga&vak prthoh putra*.tu«mid.Ardra«-m jajhivdv | 

Ardrat-tn Yuvandkvasdu tirdvaslasyatm ajo'bhavat || 
l a fry a Sr&vastako jheyali &ravasti yena virmmitd I 
Srdvastasya tv ddyddo Brihadasvo mahdbalnh || (201. 3-4). 

Har ivarhm .* 

f isldrdmmh prthoh putra-s ■ tasrndel-Ardras-tv-ajaydfat. | 

Ardrasya I vvands'vas-tv Srdvastasya tv c-dtmajah |i 
) njnc Sravastaka rd-jd Hrdvasfl yena nirmniitd | 

Srdvastasya tv ddyddo Brihadahro mahdyailah Ij (XI, 2i, 22). 

* Kane’s Edn., p. 50. 

7 15. 63-79. 

* The legend of Pramati, Chap. V. 
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There were two Sravastis and two Kosalas. The two Sravastis were SravastI 
proper and VanasravastI * 1 (F anasavatthi ); and the two Kosalas were distinguished 
as UttarakoScda or Kosala proper and Dakshinakotiala or Mahakoiala which formed 
a south-western division of the kingdom of Kalinga. 

The Y 7 ayu Parana 2 and the Uttarakan$a of the Ramayana 3 speak of the two 
Kosalas, and mention SravastI as the capital of North Kosala and Kusavatl as the 
capital of South Kosala. The two Kosalas are said to have been once under the 
suzerainty of one and the same king, the Epic hero Rama, who hacj installed his 
son Kusa in South Kosala with its capital Kusavatl at the foot of the Vindhyas 
and his son Lava in North Kosala with SravastI as its capital. This is, of course, 
to be treated as a later legend invented by fancy to account for the identity of 
the names of two separate kingdoms. 

Savattln figures throughout Buddhist literature as the capital of the king¬ 
dom of Kosala, and Savatthi and Vanasavatthl (earlier name, Vana or Tuna- 
bavana) 4 * * find mention as two important stopping places on the High Road 


1 To Dr. Radhagovinda Basak is due the credit for reference to a 61 oka in the Matsya as well as the Kurma- 
purana (E. I., XIII, p. 290) which clearly speaks of a great city built in Gauda under the name and designation of 
SravastI (nirmiid yena SravastI Gaudadefc mahdpuri). Dr. Basak relying partly on this presumptive collateral evi¬ 
dence inclined to think that SravastI mentioned in the Silimpur grant of Dharmapala might be later SravastI in 
Gauda. In this grant Tarkkari, a highly noted Brahmin village, is located in SravastI (Tarkkdritydkhyayd fravasli- 
pratibaddham-asti ). Another grant of Dharmapala contains a reference to another Brahmin village Krodanja (mis¬ 
read Kro&anja) in SravastI (grdmaljL Krot^anja ndmdsti Srdvaslydrii). The earlier Prakrit form of the name is met 
with in the grant of Indrapala (Sdvathydm-asti Vai-ndmd grdmo ; vide KdmarupaHdsandvaVi by Padmanath Bhatta- 
oharyya). Pandit Padmanath, too, inclines at last to think that SravastI was a locality in Gauda or Pundravardhana 
(Journal of the Assam Research Society, Vol. II, No. 3, pp. 82-84). In connection with the Baudh plates of Rana- 
bhafijadeva of the year 58, edited for the Indian Historical Quarterly (Vol. X, No. 3), Mr. Adris Banerji points out 
that in one of the plates Talari (evidently the same Brahmin village, as Tarkkari) is placed in SravastideSa, while 
in a few other plates, it is placed in Madhyade&a. Mr. Banerji has convincingly shown that, according to the 
Divydvadrtna (p. 21), Madhyadesa included Pundravardhana in its eastern limit (pui'venopali Pundravcvrdhanam 
ndma nagaram ). Mr. Jogendra Chandra Ghosh has recently published in the Sdhitya-Parishat-Patrika , 134, B.S., 
No. 2, pp. 32-33, a comprehensive list of inscriptions referring to SravastI as SravastI, Savathi, Savathi, Sravasti- 
maud a ^ a » Sravastibhukti, or $ravastl-vishaya, together with the suggestion that it was no other than a distinct 
locality somewhere in Northern Bengal (UtUiravcmga). Until a place-name corresponding with SravastI or Savathi 
is discovered, the existence of a later SravastI in Gauda or Pundravardhana is likely to remain a subject of con¬ 
troversy. Here attention might be drawn to the following facts that have so far escaped notice :— 

(1) that in the Si-yu-ki of Hiuen Tsang the kingdom of Kosala is described as the Kingdom of SravastI; 

(2) that in the Divyavadana which is a fairly late work as compared with the Pali Canon, the city of SravastI 
is located in Madhyadesa; and 

(3) that in the same work (p. 402), Pundravardhana is mentioned as the residence of Sumagadha, daughter of 

Anathaptytrlika, who was a citizen of SravastI of Buddhist fame. 

* VdyuP. 88,209. 

3 Mama-yam, Vttarakdnda : 

KoHaleshu Kudam Viram -uttareshu Lav am tatha 1 
Abhishichya mahatmandv-ubhau Hamah KvMlavau || (120, 17). 

Kukmja nagarl ramyd Vindhyapnrbbata-rodhasi 1 
Ku&avatlti ndmnd sd kritd Pamela dhimatd || (121, 4). 
firdvast-Ui purl ramyd Hrdvita cha Lavasya cha 1 
Ayodhydm vijandm krlvd JRdghavo Bharatas-tatha || (121, 5). 

4 Sutta-Nipata, Pcirdyana-vagga, Vatthugatha, V*. 36, simply calls it Vana (Vanasavhayam), while the com¬ 
mentary (Paramatthajotika, Vol. II, p. 583) observes: Vanasavhayan ti Tvinbavananagararh vuchchati , 
VanasdvaUhin ti eke. Tumbavana is identified with Tumain in Gwalior State. 
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starting from Rajagaha, the capital of Magadha, and extending as far south-west 
as the twin kingdoms of Ajaka (Mulaka) and Assaka, situated opposite cacti 
other on the two banks of the Godavari in the Deccan ( Dukkhinujxiliici) . Sa¬ 
vatthi was really the meeting place of three trade-routes, one of these lay to the 
south-west from SiivatthI, with its destination, the countries Alaka (Mulaka) 

and Assaka* via Saketa, KosambI, Vana, Vedisa, Gonaddha, 1 2 UjjenI, Mahissati 
and Patitthana (Paitlian) on the Godavari. Another trade-route led to the 
south-east from Savatthi ultimately reaching Rajagaha (Magadha-pura) via 

Setavya (variant Sotavl), Kapilavafcthu, Kusinara, Pava, Bhoganagara and VesSli. 3 
The third proceeded to the north-west from Savatthi towards Gandhara or Tak- 
kasila in UttarSpatha via Mathura and across the desert of Rajputana; the Chul- 
laniddesa giving a list of the places through which the north-western route 

passed. 4 Mahakatyayana seems to have followed the same route while coming 
from the Sindhudesa to SravastI in the MadhyadeSa (Divyavadana, p. 581). 
.From the account of Buddha's last journey from Rajagaha to Kusinara in the 
MahSpari nihbana Suttanta, it is clear that Nalandii, Pataligama (later, Patali- 

putta), Kotigama and Chapala (Pavala)-Chetiya 5 were the intermediate stop¬ 
ping places between Rajagaha and Vesfili and Bliandagaina and Hatthigama 
were the intermediate stopping places between Vesall and Pava. The position 
of Bhoganagara mentioned in the Sutta-Nipata remains uncertain, if it is not either 
treated as a description of Pava or identified with Bhandagama. The High 
Road must have led the traveller to Pasanaka-chetiya by a route which prob¬ 
ably extended to Gaya and Uruvela, and ultimately so far as to meet “ another 
route from the coast, possibly at TSmralipti, to Benares ’. 6 There must have 
been another high road by which one could travel from Savatthi to Benares 
via Kltagki, 7 and from Kxtagiri to Ajavi (Ardhamagadhl, Alabhi), from Alavi 
to Rajagaha. 8 It is evident from the Jaina description of Mahavira’s wander¬ 
ings in the Uvasaga-clasao that Baranasi, Kampillapura, Palftsapura, and Alabhi 
were all important towns within the kingdom of King Jiyasattu 9 who is no other 
than king Pasenadi, Pasenaji or Prasenajit of Kosala. All these places could 
be reached from Savatthi by convenient roads. Saketa was a highly important 
city in the kingdom of Kosala from which one might travel to KosambI across 
the Yamuna. Saketa could be reached from Savatthi by a chariot drive with 


1 The Sutta-Nipata reading Alakassa PatiWhSnarh (I'jjriiyanavagga, Vatthugathe, 3ti) led Rhys Davids to sug¬ 
gest Patittliana as Un> terminus station (Buddhist India, p. 103). But some of the manuscripts have rightly, Ala- 
kus8aka*Patitthanam, a reading which tallies with the explanation in the commentary (p. 581) which speaks of 
Assaka and Alaka (Mulaka) as two Andhra principalities apart from Patitthana. 

2 According to t he Sutta-Nipata Commentary (p. 583), Gonaddha was otherwise called Godhapura. 

3 Sutta-N ipata, Par ay an (tv a gy a, VV. 36-38. See, also the commentary'; Buddhist India, p. 103. 

4 cf. Apannaka~Jataka (Fausboll, No. I) and Vannv,patha-Jdtaka (F. No. 2); B. G. Law’s Buddhist Conception 

of Spirits , p. 76. 

6 For the spelling Pavala, see Barua’a note, Indian Culture , Vol. I, No. 1, p. 125. 

* Buddhist India , p. 103. For details of the road from Gaya to Benares, see Barua’s Gaya and Buddha-Gaya, 
Ip. 114. 

7 MajjhhnaN. ikaya y 1. p. 473 ; Kitdgiri ndma K&sinam nigamo . 

8 Vinaya-Chulfavagga , pp. 170-2, 175. 

9 fJvdsaga-dasao , pp. 84-85, 90, 95, 105, ICO, 163. 
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seven relays or the best of steeds (satta rathavinUdm). 1 Just as towards the 
south-west Saketa was a town on the borderland of Kosala, opposite KosambI, the 
capital of the kingdom of Vatsa, so also towards the north-east was the Kosala 
town Nangara or Nangaraka, just opposite and adjoining the Sakya town Ulumpa 
or Medalumpa. 2 Besides Saketa and Nangaraka, one may take note of Ujulifla 
([Jrunna, LIdafma) as another town in Kosala which is said to have been visited 
by King Pasenadi Kosala. But Setavya was not only an important halting 
station on the high road connecting Savatthi with Kapilavatthu but also an 
important town in Kosala, the official head-quarters of a. royal chieftain named 
Payasi (Jaina PSesi)* 3 4 

The Vatthupamasutta of the Majjhima-Nikaya mentions the Bahuka (Mbh. 
Bahuda), the Adhikakka, the Gaya, the Sundarika, the Sarasyatl, the Payaga 
and the Bahumatl as the seven sacred rivers of ancient India, in the waters of 
which people from all quarters bathed to wash away their sins. 1 Amongst 
them, the Sundarika was undoubtedly a river in Kosala 5 not far from SavatthL 
Payaga (evidently representing the confluence of the Gaiiga and the Yamuna) 
must have determined the boundary of Kosala, if not actually included within 
this kingdom. 

The Vinaya-Ckuliavagga sets forth a list of five sacred rivers, viz., Gaiiga, 
Yamuna, Achiravati, Sarabhu and Main, all flowing ultimately into the great 
sea. 6 Buddhaghosa adds Sarassati and Mahanad! to the earlier list of five. 7 
Amongst these holy streams, the position of Gaiiga and Yamuna in relation to 
the kingdom of Kosala has been indicated above in connexion with the river 
Payaga. The Sarabhu, identified with the Sarayu of the Ramayana, is the 
river on the bank of which was situated Ayodhya, the first known capital of 
Kosala. 8 Similarly, the downflowing Achiravati was a famous river in Kosala 9 
—the river with which we are vitally concerned. 

The city of Sravastl was situated on the bank of the Achiravati which nou¬ 
rished wheat fields on its banks. 10 If Saheth-Maheth on the south bank of the 
Rapti be the modern site of SravastI, it is positive that the Achiravati of Buddhist 
fame is no other than the modern Rapti. It is interesting to note that the 


1 Majjhima-Nikaya , I. p. 149. 

“Ibid., II, p. 119 ; Bhaddasdla-Jdtaka (Fauaboll No. 465); Dhammapada-commentary, Vol. I, p. 356. 

3 D igha -Nikdya, II, p, 316. Of. Jaina Ray a-pas on 3. 

4 Majjhima-Nikaya , I, p. 39 ; 

“ Bdhubam Adhikakkah cha Oayarh Sundarihlm apt, 

Sarassatim Pay ayah cha atho Bahumatim nadun 
Nactum pi halo pakhhavno kanhakammo na sujjhati ”. 

° Sutta-Nip&ta, p. 79 : Komlesu viharati Nnndarikdya nadiayd tire . 

6 Vmaya-Ohullavctgga , p. 239. 

7 Visuddhimagga , I, p. 10 : 

u Na Gaiiga, Yamuna cha pi, /Sarabhu vd Sarasvatl, 
ninnagd vd ‘ chiravati Mahl vd pi rnahdnadi * 

SahkimaMi visodketum tarn madam idha puninarii \ * 

8 Bayohaudlmri’s Political H istory of Ancient India, 2nd Edn., p. 47. 

» Vinaya-Mahdmgga, pp. 190-1, 293 ; Paramattkajolikd , p. oil. * 

10 Ibid., pp, 191, 293 ; Parctmalthajotika, p. 511 : Achiravalinaditire * yavam vapissdmi * ti khettam kasali. 
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author of the DaSahimaracharita also knew that the city of SravastI was sit¬ 
uated on a river. This river seems presumably to have been the. Achiravatl 
or Rapti, though our author does not unfortunately name the river. 1 

Adjoining the city and to the south of it was the garden of Prince Jeta, 
son of King Pasenadi Kosala. It is this garden of Jeta which was purchased 
by the banker Anathapindika or AnSthapmdada and converted into a Buddhist 
monastic establishment, traditionally known as * Anathapindika’s drama in the 
garden of Jeta ’ (Jetavane Anathapindikassa drdme). When subsequently the 
Buddhist lady VisSkha, worthy daughter-in-law of the banker Migara of SSvatth!, 
constructed a new monastic establishment nearby, presumably at a short dis¬ 
tance from and to the north-east of Jetavana, the two establishments became 
distinguished from each other as Dakkhin5rSma and Pubbarama. The earlier 
Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hien definitely places the Jetavana monastery to the south 
of SrSvast! when he says: “ Leaving the city by the south gate and proceeding 
1,200 paces on the road, on the west side of it is the place where the Lord Sudatta 
(i.e., Anathapindika) built a Vihara ”. 2 He locates the Pubbarama built by 
VisakhS, six or seven li {i.e., a little more than a mile) to the north-east of the 
Jetavana vihara. 3 Hiuen Tsang, too, locates the Jetavana to the south of the 
city at a distance of five or six li {i.e., about a mile). 4 

The expression ‘ Sdvatlhiyd Jetavanassa ca antare Achiravatinaditire occur¬ 
ring in the Sutta-nipata commentary is somewhat misleading as a description 
of the position of the river Achiravatl in respect of the city of Savatthf and the 
Jetavana monastery. It must not be interpreted as signifying that the river 
11 owed between the city and the monastery, but simply that it flowed down at 
a small distance from both. The Yinaya description ( Mahavagga , p. 293) clearly 
brings out that the river was so situated in relation to both the city and the 
monastery that the inhabitants of both walked to the river to bathe at the 
same place and on the same side. 5 According to Fa-Hien, the Jetavana monas¬ 
tery opened towards the east which may be taken to suggest that it was built 
facing the river. If this surmise be correct, the Achiravatl lay to the east of 
both the city and the monastery precisely as the modem Rapti lies to the east 
of Salieth-Maheth. Going by this location, we are to understand that the 
Pubbarama was built close to the southern bank of the Achiravatl. 

The Jetavana and the Pubbarama were the two well-known Buddhist monas¬ 
tic establishments and influential centres of Buddhism built in tbe life time of 
Buddha adjoining and to the south of the city of Sravastl. In the neighbour¬ 
hood apparently of the same city was the settlement (sannivesa) called Saravana 
which was the birth-place of Gosala Mahkhaliputta, the great Master of the 


1 Weber, Ueber das Dataknmara Caritam in Indiscke Streifen , Berlin, 1868. 

2 Beal’s Buddhist Records , Vol. I, p. xliv. 

3 Ibid,, Vol. I, p. xlvi. 

4 Ibid,, Vol. II, p. 4. 

1 Idha {Sdvalthiymh Jetavane Afidthapindikas&a drdme)bhikkhunipo Acfrimvatiyil nadiyd vesiydpi saddhitii naaad 
-ekatitlhe nahdyanti . " 
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Ajivikas . 1 The city was indeed the chief seat of the Ajivikas who found their 
shelter in the potter-shop of Halahala, a lay disciple of theirs . 2 Polasapura 
was another important centre of the Ajivikas . 3 In the same city was the sacred 
site of Kotthaka-Chetiya which became an ea^y seat of Jainism founded by 
Mah&vlra . 4 Other notable centres of Jainism in Kosala are said to have been 
the Kotthaka-ehetiya in the town of Benares, the Sankkavana in the town of 
Alabhlj the Sakassarnbavana in the town of Kampillapura and the Sahassam- 
bavana in the town of Polasapura , 5 

SravastI was also an important and powerful seat of Brahmanism and Vedic 
learning, as it had an important Brahmanical institution under the headship of 
Janussoni ( Jdnasruti ) 6 . Other seats of learning in the vicinity were Tudigamo, 
under the headship of Todeyya' ; Opasada, with an institution presided over 
by Chanki , 8 Ichchhanankala or Ichchhanahgala, with an establishment under the 
control of Tarukkha , 9 Ukkattha or Okkattha, under Pokkharasadi 10 (Pushkara- 
sati) and Salavat!, the seat of the institution of Lohichcha (Laukitya) 11 . Mana- 
sakata was also a notable centre of Brahmanism in Kosala . 12 


II. KOSALA AND &RAVASTI 

The prosperity of SravastI is, after all, the prosperity of the kingdom of 
Kosala. This kingdom figured prominently among the four powerful monarchies 
of Northern India and its prosperity reached its zenith in Buddha’s time. The 
history of this kingdom before the Master’s advent is merely the story of its 
formation and steady rise through a prolonged struggle with its neighbours for 
supremacy, while that after the demise of Buddha reduces itself to a narrative 
of its decline and pathetic sinking into insignificance. Its last powerful king 
is referred to in Jaina literature with the exalted epithet Jitaiatru (vanquisher 
of the enemy, the conqueror), and in Buddhist tradition as Pasenadi Kosala 
(Prasenajit Iiauktlya ); rrasenajit, a name also met with in the I'uranas, being 


1 Vvdsagadasdo (Eng. Tr.) by Hoernie, App. I, p. 1. 

3 Ibid*, App. I, p. 4. 

3 Ibid; p. 105. 

4 Ibid., p. 160. 

5 Ibid., Ohs. IV-VII. 

* Digha-Nilcaya, I, p. 235: Bumangalavildsim, II, p. 399: Janussoni Sdvdtthivdsiho ; Majjhima-Nikdya 
I, p. 16. 

7 Ibid., I, p. 235 ; SumangalaviIdsint, II, p. 399 : Todeyya T udigdma-vasiho; Majjfiima-Nikdya, II, p. 196, 
III, p. 202 ; Sumangalavildsini, II, p. 384 : Savatthiyd avidiirc Tudigamo. 

8 Ibid., I, p. 235: Sumangalavilasirii, II, p. 399: Chanki Opasada vdsiko; Majjkima-Nibiya, If, p. 164: 
Opasadam narno Kosaldnam Brdhmano gdmo. 

9 Ibid., I, p. 235 ; SumangalaviIasim , IT, p. 399: Tdruhhho ichchhdnangala vdsiko-JSuttanipdta, p. 115 ; 
Paramatthajotika , p. 462. 

10 Ibid., I, p. 235 : Sumahgalavildsim, I, p. 244, II, p. 399 : Pokkhanudti Ukkattha-vd&iko—Suita nipata, p. 115 ; 
Paramatthajotika, p. 462. 

“ Ibid., I, p. 224. 

i # Ibid., I, p, 235 : Sumahgalavildsinl, II, p, 399. 
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in effect the same as the Jaina epithet Jitasatru. 1 The Kathasarit-sagara 

ateo refers to King Prasenajit of SravastI who is said to have been bom in the 

lineage of the grandmothers, Amba and Ambalika of the Kurus and the Pandavas 
( 30 , 23-25 ; 33 , 133 ). 

The Pali Kosala-SamyuUa speaks of five rulers headed by Pasenadi going 

together to Pubbdrama for an interview with Buddha. 2 They were all con¬ 
temporaries and ail evidently belonged to the kingdom of Kosala, in which case 
we have no other alternative but to think that four of them were subordinate 

rulers under Pasenadi. 

Neither the text nor the commentary enlightens us as to who those dour 

sub-lungs were. It is certain that Kasi with Baranasi as its chief town became 
annexed to Kosala so as to enable Pasenadi to ponder over his kingdom in terms 
of Kasi and Kosala (Piyd me Kasi-Kosala). 3 The Vinaya-Mahdvagga alludes 

to Kasika-raja (ruler of Kasi) who consulted Jivaka 4 , the royal physician to 

Bimbisara 5 , the king of Magadhu, as well as to his son and successor Ajfitasattu 6 . 
It is conclusive from this reference that Kilsika-raja, as a contemporary of 

Jivaka, Bimbisara and Ajfitasattu, was no other than a sub-ruler under Pasenadi 
who was a rival and contemporary of both Bimbisara and Ajfitasattu. if Kasi 
was one of the four dependencies of Kosala, what were the remaining three de¬ 
pendencies ? It may, perhaps, be safely assumed from the Jaina list, in the 
Uvasayadasdo, of five cities, in the dominions of Jitasatru that each one of them 
was nothing but the principal town of each of the five components of the kingdom, 
Savatthi of Kosala proper, Baranasi of Kasi, Alablii of Alabin, Kampillapnra 
of IJttara-Panchala 7 and Polasapura of similar integral part. 

1 HooraJo in his no to ( U vasagadasdo, Translation, p. 0), observes: 41 In the Siiryaprajmp/i Jiyasattu is men¬ 

tioned as ruling over Mithila, the capital of the Vi deha country {see Bhagavatl-Sidra, p. 244). Here (U vasagadasdo 
Lee . I) he is mentioned as ruling over Vanivagama or Ves&K. On the other hand, Chedaga, the maternal uncle of 
Mahavira, is said to have been king of Vasal! and of Videha . . . It would seem that Jiyasattu and Chetlaga 

were the same persons. The name Jiyasatt u (Skt. Jitashatru) ho may have received, as has been suggested (Bha- 
gavatl Sutra, p. 244, hid. St. Voi. XVI, p. 316). by way of rivalry with Ajatasaftu (Skt. Ajata^atru) king of Magadha 
Raychaudhuii (Political History, 3rd Bdn. f p. 133) takes the Uvasagadasdo references to Jiyasattu to propound a 
theory of his own : “ Jiyasattu seams to ha ve been a common designation of kings . . . The name is given 

also to the rulers of Savatthi, Kampilla, Mithila, Champa, Vaniyagama, Bariiiiasi and Polasapura *\ That Jiya¬ 
sattu was not a common epithet applied to all rulers but a special epithet applied only to one ruler is evident from 
the Vvdsagadasdo. Lecture VIII, where the ruler of Rfijagriha/Le., of the kingdom of Magadha, is said to have been 
Senie rdya , corresponding to Pali rdjd Seniyo Bimbisfiro, and Ibid., Lee. I, where king Jiyasattu has been distin¬ 
guished from rdydKunie (™Kui.uka-Ajatasattu of Magadha, son and successor of Sepiya Bimbisara). It is impos¬ 
sible to think that in Buddha’s time either Chedaga, the king of Videka and VesaK was also the ruler of Kasi and 
Kosala, or Jiyasattu, tho king of Kasi and Kosala, was also the ruler of Vide ha and Vesali. Tho Jaina references 
are loose in the face of them, and their significance, if there be any, can only bo sought for in the existence of an 
allianoe of the king of K.iisi-Ko6ala with the eighteen ganarajds, the nine Lichckhavis and the nine Mallakis, and also 
perhaps with the royal power of Aiiga against Kunika-Ajfitasattu of Magadha pursuing an aggressive policy. 

2 Samyutki-nikdya, I, p. 80: Atha kho te panrjuirdjdno Petsenadi-pamuhhd yena Bhagavd te-nvpasaakamirhsu,. 
R&yohaudhuri {Political History, 3rd E<]n., p. 133) simply quotes this reference in translation without attempting 
any explanation : 44 tivo rajas, Pasenadi being the chief among them Here the total pancha (live), including 
Pasenadi Kosala as the chief, is significant as determining tho number of sub-rulers under the king of Kosala. 

8 Majjhim a - V ihiya , IT. p. III. 

* Vinuija-MafUivagga, p. 281. 

6 Ibid., p. 276. 

8 Digha-Niktiya, I, p. 47. 

7 Kampillapnra is undoubtedly the Same name as Kampillanagara which is mentioned in the Kumbhakdra Jd- 
taka (F. No, 408) as the capital of U ttaro - Pan chdla rattha . See Raychaudhuri’s Political Hist, of Ancient India,. 
3rd Ed., p. 40. 
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Viewed in this light, it is easy to point out that the kingdom of Kosala 
was then bounded in Buddha’s time on the east by the Ganga and the kingdom 
of Magadha, on the north-east by the territories of the Vriji-Liohehhavis and 
those of the Mallas, on the north by the territories of the Sskyas, on the west 
by Surasena annexed to the kingdom of Avanti and on the south and south¬ 
west by the kingdom of Vatsa with Kosambi as its capital. It was divided 
from Videha, one of the Vriji-Lichchhavi territories, by the river Sadanira, 
doubtfully identified by Cunningham with GandakI and wrongly by Pargiter 
with Rapti. 1 An extensive kingdom like this cannot certainly be covered by 
the modern districts of Oudh as suggested by Ray Chaudhuri 2 . From the Jaina 
reference in the Kalpasutra and the NiraySvall to the existence of a powerful 
alliance among the nine Liehehhavis, the nine Mallakis and the rulers of Kasl- 
Kosiala, 3 —an entente of three powers, Vriji, Malla and Kosala, it may be in¬ 
ferred that the kingdom of Kosala was coterminous on the north-east with 
the Vriji and Malla territories put together. 4 

It is then in this maximum extension that the kingdom of Kosala occupied 
in Buddha’s time almost the whole of the western half of the middle country as 
defined in Buddhist literature, 5 excluding in the north Kapilavatthu and De- 
vadaha, the territories of the S&kyas and the Koliyas as well as the land of the 
Kurus. 6 It excluded in the south and south-west the kingdom of Vatsa. It 
is within these extended limits that it then flourished with its four dependencies, 
KasI, Alabhl and the rest forming its fringes. 

The Ramayana of Vslinlki is purely a Kosalan epic praising in eloquent 
terms the kingdom and its inhabitants, the king and his sons and courtiers, the 
royal family and its high-souled chaplains, the city of Ayodhya and its magnifi¬ 
cence, and no less the river Sarayu and its sanctity. 

The Pali Jataka Commentary, on the other hand, is a classic to extol the 
past glories of the kingdom of KasI under the rule of the kings of the Brahma- 
datta dynasty, and only a few of its episodes narrate the sad.-story of its fall 
as a result of its repeated struggle with the neighbouring kingdom of Kosala. 
But barring the Abhidhamma Pitaka, three-fourth of the extant Pali canon 
stands out as Kosalan literature, mostly associated with SravastI and its neigh¬ 
bourhood. The whole of the Kosala-Samyulta {Samyutla-Nikdya, Pt. I), for 
instance, is made up of highly informative and instructive dialogues between 
Buddha and King Pasenadi of Kosala. The latter half of the Rajavagga 7 

1 Raychaudhuri (Political H ist. of Ancient India , 3rd Ed.), p. 33. 

* Ibid., p. 52. 

3 Raychaudhuri (Ibid., p. 87) is misled by Jacobi’s translation in speaking of “ the nine Liehehhavis as having 
formed a confederacy with nine Mallakis and eighteen Ganarajas of Kasl-Kosala We accept here Dr. Rarua’s 
interpretation which takes the expression 4 eighteen ganarajas’ as a totalling of the nine Liehehhavis and the 
nine Mallakis, Buddhagliosha ( Sumahgalavildsim , II, pp. 516-517) expressly referring to the Vajjis as Ganarajas. 

4 Majjhima-Nikdya, II, p. 101 : “ Paeenadirri Kosalaiii Bhagavd clad avoca : Kim nu te, Maharaja, raja Mdgadho 

Seniyo Bimhisdro kupito, Vesalikd vd Lichchhavt , anfte vd patirojdno ti ”, which conclusively proves that the king¬ 
dom of Kosala excluded the territories of the Liehehhavis of Vesali. 

6 Vinaya-Mahdvagga, p. 197. See for the varying denotation of the geographical term Madhyadesa ( Majjhima 
janapada), Ray Chaudhuri’s Political History, pp. 40, 44, 75, etc. 

* See Bigha-Nikdya , II, pp. 55 and 290. 

7 Majjhima-Nikdya, II, pp. 97-133. 
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containing such suttas as the Angulimala, the Piyajatika, the Bahitika, the 
Dliammachetiya and the Kannakatthala, is in the same category. The same 
king Pasenadi and his generals figure prominently in such later legends as 
those in the Bhaddasala-Jdtaka (F. No. 465), the Vidudabha-vatthu (Dhp. 
Corn.), the Virudhakavaddna (.Avaddnakalpalatd ), and the Pmtihdryavaddna 
(Divyavadana). 

The Pdrciyanavagga with the Vatthugatha , as contained in the Chullaniddesa 
and the Sutta-Nipdta, belonging to the earliest known stratum of the Pali canon, 
must be regarded as a remarkable Kosalan anthology. It vividly preserves the 
cultural tradition of Bavari and his sixteen disciples, each of them figuring as 
interlocutors in each of the sixteen poems of which the book is composed. Bavari 
was the highly venerated hereditary chaplain to King Pasenadi as well as to 
his father. He was well versed in Vedic literature. He led the life of a sage 
and hermit and lived in a hermitage with sixteen thousand resident pupils divided 
into sixteen groups of one thousand each, each group having been placed under 
one of the sixteen chief disciples. 1 His hermitage was built in the kingdom 
ol Assaka and in the neighbourhood of the kingdom of Mulaka or Alaka, on the 
bank of the Godavari - just at the point where the river was divided into two 
streams and where in the days of yore Sarabhaiiga and other holy sages lived. 3 
He walked south to.the Deccan from §5vatthf, ‘ the magnificent capital of Kosala ’A 
The Sarabhaiiga Jdtaka (F. No. 525) refers to an earlier age when one desiring 
to travel from Benares to the hermitage of Sarabhaiiga on the Godavari had 
to travel by a foot-track (ekapadimagga) under the guidance of a forester (vana- 
charaka). The Aranyakanfia of the Ramayana, referring as it does, to the 
very same age, speaks of Rama as walking south from Ayodhya to Panchavati 
on the Godavari, from dkrarna to dframa, the hermitage of Sarabhaiiga being 
mentioned as a baiting place not far from Panchavati. Already at the time 
of the rise of Buddhism there grew up a high road and spacious trade-route by 
which Bavari was able to walk down from the Kosalan capital and his disciples 
could walk up as far as Savatthi and from Savatthi to Rajagaha halting at the 
stopping places mentioned before. 


Some of the Pali canonical texts speak of a number of pre-eminent Brahmins 
of Kosala who were ‘ old, aged, elderly and advanced in years \ 5 They are 
called ^[aliasalas, a term which is explained by the scholiasts as meaning ‘rich 
and influential’, ‘mahSS&la’ being treated as equivalent of ‘ mahasara 'a man 
oi substance This is just one aspect of their position. The Mahagovinda- 
Suttanta refers to a mahdsdld as a Vedic institution for educating the nahdta/cas 


I P ara ‘”* at toajotib>, p. 5S0 : achariyn Pasenadino pitu purohitassa putto jUo namena Bavari ti, etc. 

tta- A ipata, p. 190 : So Assukassii visaye, Mulahassa samasane vast GodavanHle unchena cha nhalena cfw 
BaramatthajolikH, p. 681. 

* ‘ 9 ' <<to -.Vtpais, p. 190; Xosaldnam purd rammii agamil Dakkkiwpatham. 

... Su “ a - Xi J> m ’ nrahmanadhammika Sniia: SamUhnU Xmalaka brahmammaUsdla jinna vuddM mahalhU 

addhagata vayo anuppaltd. 

dham^ , ’atlM Uha ^ i ^ P ’ m Mahd ™ raiAya ^aMsala, lWarn kira nidahitva (hapitatii yeva asitikoii-sarkkhurh 
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{snutahas or advanced students). 1 Accordingly the significance of the epithet 
mahdsald is that they were not only rich and influential but distinguished heads 
of Vedie institutions founded in different localities, such as Savatthi, Tudigamo, 
Ichchhanankala, Ukkattha, Opasada, Salavat! and Manasakata already men¬ 
tioned. The texts do not keep us in the dark as to how they became so rich 
and influential. With respect to each of the above localities where the insti¬ 
tutions were founded and maintained, each of the heads is represented as dwel¬ 
ling in a place teeming with life, with much grassland, woodland and cornfields 
around, on a royal domain, the gift of King Pasenadi of Kosala with as much 
power over it as the king 2 3 himself. 

This description is important as explaining how these great Brahmins of 
Kosala became rich and powerful because of certain permanent land grants and 
endowments made by Pasenadi. The Pali stock list of eminent Kosalan Brahmin 
mahdsdlas includes such names as Chahki, Tarukkha, Pokkharasati, Janussoni, 
Todeyya and Lohichcha, 8 each one of whom was established in a distinct locality 
with such control over it as regards the revenue and the judicial and civil 
administration of its affairs as was determined by the terms of royal grants and 
religious endowments ( ranna dinnam Brahmadeyyam) . 4 Chanki was established 
in Opasada, Tarukkha in Ichchhanankala, Pokkharasati (rather Pokkharasati 
Opamanua or Pushkarasati Upamannyu) in Ukkattha, Janussoni (Janasruti) in 
Savatthi, Todeyya in Tudigamo and Lohicheha ( Lauhitya ) in Salavat!. Each 
of them is honoured as a distinguished teacher of the age, well-versed in the four 
Vedas, the Vedangas, Itih&sa ranking as the fifth Veda ( Itihdsa Panchamam) 
and the sciences useful to the people. 5 * 

The Pali tradition of Buddhism also immortalises the names of some of their 
eminent disciples, such as Ambattha 8 and Vasettha 7 of Pokkharasati, Bharadvaja 
of Tarukkha, 8 and Subha of Todeyya, 9 Assalayana being also counted among 
the eminent Vedic scholars of the rising generation. 10 One is not to be led away 
with the idea that the number of pupils and disciples was restricted to one or 
two. For there is a clear indication in the text as to each of the mahasdlas having, 
a large number of resident pupils under him ( mdnavakd , antevdsikd). 11 According 
to the Bodhisattvavaddna-kalpalata (61.2) a Brahmin of Sravasti named Swastika 
took to cultivation to earn his livelihood. The same source tells us (52.20) that 
a Brahmin of this city was once fined by a king named Hiranyavarman. 

1 Digha-Nikdya, II, p. 236 : Salta cha Bmkmana mahdsah satta cha nahdtakasatdni mante v aches i. Buddha - 
ghosha has altogether missed the sense. See SumahgalaviIdsini , pp. 662-3. 

2 ibid, I, p. 87 ; 1, p. 224, etc. 

3 Ibid , I, pp. 224, 236. Suviahgalavilasim , II, p. 399. 

4 Sumangalavildsini, I, p. 246. 

6 Digha-Nikaya, I, p. 88 : “ tinnaih Veddnam pdragu sanighandu-kefubhanam sdkkJiarappabheddnam itihdsa - 
2 mnchamdnam padako veyydkarario lokdyatamahdpurisa-lakkahanesu anavayo anuhruila-palihildto sake acariyake 
tevijjake jMvachane ” See for explanation, Sumahgalavilasim, I, pp. 247-48, 

‘ • Ibid , I, pp. 88-89. 

7 Jbid, I, p. 235 : Sutta-Nipdta, p. 117. 

9 p. 235. 

9 Majjhima-N ikdya, XI, p> 196, III, p. 202. 

10 ibid , II, p. 147. 

11 Digha-Nikaya, I, p. 89 ; Sumahgalavildsini, I, p. 251 : “ Manavaka ti Pokkharasddiss * eva anlevdsiloa .*• 

C 
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The Janussoni-vagga of the A nguttara-Niknya is a Kosalan book named after 
Janussoni of Savatthi. The same eminent Brahmin teacher prominently figures 
also in the Bhayabherava-sutta ( Majjhima-Nikaya ). Similarly, Ambattha has 
found prominence in the AmbaUha-sutta (Dlgha), Vasettha along with Bharadvaja 
in the Suttas called Tevijja {Dlgha) and Vasettha (,Sutta-Nipdta .), Lohiehche in 
the Lohichcha-Svtta {Dlgha), Chahki in the Chahki {Majjhima), Subha in the Subha 
(Majjhima), Assalayana in the Assalayana (Majjhima), and the rest in such Suttas 
as the Ambattha, the Tevijja and the Vaset{.ha. Among them, three at least, 
namely, Pokkharasati (Pushkarasati), Assalayana (Asvalayana) and Vasettha 
(Vasishtlia), gained prominence in the Sutra literature of the Brahmins.' To 
this list may be added the name of Ghotakamukha (Ghotamukha) who figures in 
the Ghotakamukha-Sutta {Majjhima) and is quoted as an authority in the Artha- 
sastm and the Kamasutra , 2 that of Sundarika-Bharadvaja, the Agnihotn Brahmin 
who lived on the bank of the river Sundarika (see Sundarika-Bharadvaja-Sutta, 
Sutta-Nipdta), as well as that of Aggika-Bharadvaja who appears in the Vasala- 
Sutta {Sutta-Nipdta). 

Six out of ten lectures, of which the Jaina Uvasagadasdo is composed are 
concerned with places in the kingdom of ICosala and the inhabitants thereof. 
This holds good also in the case of Uddesa I, Saya XV, of the Bhagavatl Sutra. 

Maskari Gosfila, the great leader of the Ajivikas, was a native of ICosala. 
The Ajivika canon, consisting of the eight mahanimittas and two maggas , 9 which 
was distinctly Kosalan literature, is now irrevocably lost. 

The kingdom of Kosala could boast not only of Savatthf and its neighbour¬ 
hood as an important and powerful centre of Buddhism but of other places as 
well, such as Saketa, tJjunna, AJavI, V&sabhagama and Kltagiri. The Deer park 
of Isipatan (Sarnath) itself was included in the kingdom of Kosala. Kltagiri, 
situated within the KasI area, 4 was ‘ a. very fertile tract with abundance of rain¬ 
water enabling it to yield three harvests of food-grains (every year).’ 5 In point 
of fact, so intimate and enduring was the connection of Kosala with the life and 
teachings of Buddha that Pasenadi felt himself justified in feelingly saying to 
him: “ Bhagavd pi. Kosalako, a,ham pri Kosalako “ The Blessed One is a man 
of Kosala, as 1 am.” 8 

The Jaina legends in the Bhagavatl and Niraydvall sutras bring Kunika- 
AjStasatni, the son and successor of Bimbisara, before us as the ruler (or rather 
the viceroy) of Anga. It is probably at this stage that he picked up a quarrel 
with the Vriji-Liehchhavis of VesalT. The origin of the quarrel has been well 
pointed out by Buddhaghosba in his Sunumgalamldsinl bearing on Chapter I of 
the Mahaparinibbana-SutUMta. There was a mine or quarry on the boundary 

1 Bania’s H istory of Pre-Buddhistk Indian Philosophy, p. 100. 

3 B. C. Law* Historical Gleanings , p. 14. 

a Uvasagadasdo (.Eng. Tranal.) by Hoernle, Appendix I, p. 4 ; Rockhill’a Life of the Buddha , App. I, p. 249, Barua’s 
Ajivikas , I, p. 42. 

4 Majjhrma-N ikdya, I, p. 473. 

a Barua in /. H. X, p. 03. 

® Majjhima-Nikaya , II, p. 124. Raychaudhmi (Political History of Ancient India, 3rd Ed., p. 70) construes the 
statement as implying something els© which is not at all justified. 
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of the two territories and the arrangement was that the total output of it should 
be equally divided between the two powers. But the Vriji-Lichchhavis forcibly 
took away the total output in disregard of the terms of the treaty. A war ensued 
between Ajatasatru and the Lichchhavis, and the former must have failed to gain 
victory over the powerful Yriji confederacy. This is anyhow a highly plausi¬ 
ble explanation as to why in the very opening paragraph of the Mahdparinibbdna- 
Suttanta. King Ajatasatru of Magadha is made to appear dramatically as though 
on a stage, indulging in a soliloquy and expressing his grim determination to 
exterminate and annihilate the Yrijis. The Buddhist narrative presents Ajata¬ 
satru as a full-fledged king of Magadha, undoubtedly after the death of his father 
Bimbisara. The Jaina legends above referred to however, indicate that the 
Lichchhavis of Vesall tried to set up Vehalla, a son of Bimbisara, as their own 
nominee for the throne of Magadha, instead of Kunika-Ajatasatru. 'The instal¬ 
lation of Ajatasatru on the throne of Magadha, as successor to Bimbisara was 
equally disliked by King Pasenadi of Kosala, who forthwith deprived Ajatasatru 
of his income from the revenue of Kasi. To restore his rightful legacy Ajata¬ 
satru invaded Kas! with his army. A protracted struggle followed and a vivid 
account of it is contained in the Kosala-Samyutta. In the course of this battle, 
fortune favoured at one time this, at another the other party. Finally Ajata¬ 
satru was defeated and carried as a captive to King Pasenadi. The war was 
concluded by a treaty of peace, according to which Pasenadi not only released 
Ajatasatru but gave him his daughter Vajiraor Vajir! in marriage, granting the 
revenue of Kasi as her pin-money. It thus appears most likely that the neces¬ 
sity of opposing Ajatasatru’s succession to the throne of Magadha drove the 
Lichchhavis, the Mallas and the sovereign power of Kasl-Kosala into forming a 
strong alliance among themselves. The supremacy of Pasenadi over Kasi-Ko¬ 
sala and the glory of Kosala as an independent kingdom were not destined to 
be of long standing. The downfall of the king forestalled the downfall of the 
kingdom. The coming events cast their shadows before and this fact has been 
clearly brought out in the Piyajdtika-Sutta ( Majjhima-Nikdya) , in a homely con¬ 
versation between Pasenadi and Mallikadevi, his wise queen. The gist of this 
conversation is that this last powerful king of Kosala had a foreknowledge of how 
certain impending calamities awaited all that was dear unto his heart, c.y ., his 
beloved daughter Vajiri, his beloved wife Vasabhakbattya, his beloved general 
Vnludabha, his beloved queen consort Mallika, his beloved kingdom of Kasi- 
Kosala. The same feeling of despondency on the part of Pasenadi is brought 
out also in the introductory episode of the KdlivgabodM-J dtaka (F. No. 479) 
where the king having been requested to plant the seed of the Bo-tree near the 
gate of the Jetavana monastery declined to do so and insisted on having the 
work done rather by the banker Anathapindika, thinking: “ Rajjam ndma na 

sabhakdlani amhdkam titthati, idam mayd Anathapindikena ropdpitmh vattati'' ti., 
v The sovereignty will not for all times abide with me; I should have it rather 
planted by Anathapindika.” Kosala retained its position as an independent 
kingdom as long as Pasenadi lived. There is a clear Pali canonical evidence to 
prove that Pasenadi was of the same age as Buddha and that both of them lived 
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up to their eightieth year. In the course of the last interview of Pasenadi with 
Buddha at Nahgaraka, so vividly described in the D/uimma-Chetiya-Sutta ( Majj- 
hima-Nikdyg) Pasenadi is made to say : Bhagava pi dsitiko aharn pi dsitiko, ‘ the 
Blessed one is in his eightieth year, so am I.’' The episode of this interview has 
been illustrated in one of the Barhut sculptures, bearing the two labels ,—Raja 
Pasenadi Kosala, Bhagavato dhamma chakkam —one referring to the figure of the 
king of Kosala proceeding in a four-horse chariot to wait on Buddha and the 
other to the shrine symbolising the presence of the master. The king was accom¬ 
panied by his general Digha-Karayana (Dirgha-Cliarayana). The Pali Sutta 
closes with the peaceful departure of the king, and there is not the slightest hint 
that any calamity befell the king of Kosala thereafter. Later legends, however, 
continue the narrative and add a sequel to the effect that whilst the king was 
deeply engaged in conversation with Buddha at Nahgaraka, his general Digha- 
Karayana, who was waiting outside, taking care of the royal insignia of the king, 
left the place with those insignia and set up prince Vidudabha, a son of Pasenadi 
by his wife Vasabha-Khattiya, on the throne of Kosala, deposing the old king 
Pasenadi. These legends go further to add that Pasenadi walked towards Raja- 
gaha to seek the help and protection of King Ajatasatru and died of exhaustion 
at the city gate, while, on the other hand, Vidiidabha, the usurper, took the earliest 
opportunity of invading ICapilavastu and exterminating the fkkyas to feed fat 
his ancient grudge. The legends fondly narrate how Vidiidabha perpetrated a 
ruthless massacre of the iSakyas who remained non-violent, carried the Sakya 
women to his capital and cruelly put them to death when they refused to yield 
to his embrace, and all that in the very life-time of Buddha. 

The authenticity of these later legends has already been doubted by Vincent 
A. Smith. 1 We may notice that the Pali canonical texts have altogether a 
different tale to tell. In them Vasabha-Khattiya is nowhere represented as a 
slave-girl of the Sakya chief Mahanaman, nor as the mother of Vidiidabha. In 
them Vidudabha is everywhere mentioned as a trusted general (senapati), like 
the other general Digha-Karayana and nowhere as a son of Pasenadi. The 
Sakyas remained an independent power till the demise of Buddha, for they are 
expressly mentioned in the Mahaparinibbana-Suttanta as one of the rival claimants 
for a share of the bodily remains or relics of the great master after he had passed 
away at Kusmara. It is very strange, however, that there was no messenger 
from King Pasenadi or from any person in Kosala to claim a share of the relics. 
It is likely that certain internecine troubles in Kosala must have prevented the 
royal power of Kosala from standing as a claimant for the precious bodily remains 
of the Master. The two generals may have combined to depose the reigning 
king and seize the throne for Vidudabha. It is also possible that the usurper 
king conquered the Sakya territories as a first step towards the fulfilment of an 
ambitious programme of conquest. Anyhow after the demise of Buddha, there 
must have been desperate struggles for supremacy among the powers of northern 
India which ultimately led to the fall of the kingdom of Kosala and the emergence 
of Magadha as a paramount power. 

1 The Early H istory of Indi-a, 4th Ed., p. 38. 
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The ancient Pali commentators devised a far-fetched and fantastic deriva¬ 
tion of the name of SavatthI : Sabbam ettha atthlti SdvattM,, ‘ all that here is (in 
abundance), therefore, it is called the All-abundant,’ obviously to magnify the 
material prosperity of the city. They say, by way of explanation, that ali that 
men needed for their nourishment and enjoyment could be had there in abun¬ 
dance. The passing inquiry as to what tilings are available at the depot of goods 
was readily answered with the reply—“ all.” 1 The following gathas, tradition¬ 
ally handed down by them, may well express their estimate of the prosperity of 
Sravastl:— 

“ Sabbadd sahbupakaranam Savatthiyam sdmohitani tasmd sabbam upa- 
daya SdvattMti pavuchchati. Kosalanam puram rammam dassaney- 
yam manoramam dasahi saddehi avivittath annapanasamdyutam. 
Vuddhim vepullam pattam iddharh phitarh manoramam Alakanandd va 
devdnam SdvattM-puram uttaman ti .” 2 

“ At all times all commodities were well-stocked in SavatthI, hence taken all things 
together, SavatthI is called all-abundant. The principal city of Kosala, charm¬ 
ing, worth-seeing, delightful, never ceasing to reverberate with the ten gay sounds, 
and ever replenished with stores of food and drinks; gaining in development and 
expansion, flourishing with wealth, teeming with population and pleasing to the 
mind,—the city of SavatthI was like Alakananda of the gods.” The Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts, such as the Avaddnasataka (p. 19) and the Bodhisattvavaddna- 
kalpalatd (7.50) also refer to the prosperity of Sravastl. Merchants of Sravastl, 
we are told, used often to go to Ceylon across the seas. 

In the Mahaparinibbana-SiManta SavatthI is mentioned as one of the six 
examples of principal cities of Northern India, where many wealthy nobles, 
Brahmins, and traders had strong faith in the Tathagata, the other five being 
Champa, Kajagaha, Saketa, KosambI and BaranasI 3 4 . Buddhaghosha gives a 
traditional idea of the minimum monetary strength determining the status of a 
person considered wealthy {mahdsdla) among the nobles, the Brahmins, and 
the traders. A noble was considered wealthy if he had hoarded treasures 
worth one hundred or one thousand crores and in whose house the daily 
egress and ingress of money took place at the rate of one to two cart-loads 
of kahdpanas. A Brahmin was deemed affluent if he had a hoarding of 
eighty crores and in whose house the daily transactions of money amounted 
to one tumba. Similarly, a trader or banker was considered rich if 
he had hoarded at least forty crores and in whose house the daily outflow 
and receipts of money went on at the rate of five ammanas to one 
tumba of kahdpanas.' 1 King Pasenadi himself was, no doubt, the chief of 
wealthy noblemen in Buddha’s time. Other wealthy nobles among the citi¬ 
zens of Sravastl who find mention in Buddhist literature, were Prince Jeta who 

1 Papahchasudant , I, p. 59 : Yam hinchi mannssanarh vpabhogaparib Iwgaih sabbam ettka atthl ti SavatthI. Sait ha* 
samdyoye cha^kim bhandam aithV tipuchclihite sabbath atthl ii vachanamupdddya SdvattM . 

* Ibid , I, pp. 59-60. 

3 j Digha-Nilcdya, II, p. 146 : Santi . mahdnagardni seyyathldaPi Champa Rajagaharh Sdvo.llhi Sdketam Kosamfi 

Bard nasi. Ettha....bahu K hattiya-mahusal/i brahmana mo.hdsald gahapati-mahasdla Taihagate abhippasannd. 

4 Sumahgalavildsini , II, p. 586. 
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laid out, owned, and maintained the famous garden bearing his name outside the 
city, 1 and the generals of Kosala, namely, Senapati Yidudabha, senapati Dlgha- 
Karayana, and senapati Bandhula who according to later legends being assassi¬ 
nated with all his sons by Pasenadi was succeeded by his nephew Digha-Karay ana. 
The queens must have had their own private estates or hoardings. There was 
thus a famous garden, near the city bearing the name of Mallika, the queen of 
Pasenadi, adorned with a Tinduka grove, 2 (which according to Buddhaghosha 
was a row of timbaru trees). It Was a flower-and-fruit garden, as well as a park, 
at first provided with one shed ( ekasalaka ) and subsequently with many sheds. 3 

Janussoni was evidently the chief of wealthy Brahmins who resided in the 
city of Sravastl. Aggika-Bharadvaja was also a Brahmin resident of this city. 
Najajahgha 4 and Sanjaya Akasagotta 5 were two other influential Brahmins, 
attached to the royal family of Kosala. 

Sudatta, noted in the tradition of Buddhism as Anathapindika or Anatha- 
pindada, and Migara (Mrigadhara), father-in-law of Visakha, were the two rich 
traders and bankers of Sravastl, while Visakha’s father, the banker Dhananjaya, 
lived in Saketa. B Anathapindika gained an immortal fame as the donor of the 
Jetavana monastery and Visakha immortalised herself by erecting the Pubbarama 
vihara. Sirivaddha, the Mahamatta of Kosala, was another leading citizen of 
Srfivasti attached to the royal court of Pasenadi. 

The material prosperity of Sravastl was due to the fact that it was a meeting 
place of three main trade-routes and a great centre of trade. The Sohgaura 
copper-plate, 7 containing an order either issued by or issued to the mahamatras 
of Sravastl ( Sdvatiyanam mahamatanam sdsane), stands out as a clear epigraphie 
record, proving that storehouses were built by the state on public roads at reason¬ 
able distances and in suitable localities stocked with loads of ropes and other 
things useful to the caravans. The plate refers to two such storehouses (dve 
kothagaldni), one at Manavasitikada (a name reminding us of Manasakata in the 
Pali Tevijja-sutta) and Usagama. The Pali canonical texts definitely speak of 
Sravastl as the capital of Kosala (Kosalanam purd) 8 but nowhere give a full descrip¬ 
tion of the city. According to the Lulitavistam also, the most important capital 
city of Kosala was Sravasti which was full of kings, princes, ministers, councillors 
and their followers, Ksatriyas, Brahmanas and householders, etc. ( Lalitavistara, 
Chapter I). In the commentaries of Buddhaghosha, Sravastl is described as the 


1 Papitmhasudani, I, p. 60: J classt vanarh Jetavanam. Tamhi Jetena rajahumdrena ropitam samvajdhitam 
paripdlUarn, so cha tasm s&mi ahosi, tasmu Jetavanam ti vuchchati, 

2 Digha-Nikaya, I, p. 178 : TindnkdcMre ekasdlake Mallikdya drdrne. 

Sumangutovildsini, II , p. 365 : Tindnkdchxra-mnkhatdya timbaru rukkha pantiyd parikkhittatta Undukdchirarh 

. cttha pajhamam ekdva said ahosi pachcJikd .. . .bahn said kata.... Mallikaya pana Pasenadirahno deviyd uyyfina - 

bh 'do so pvpphaphalasampavndrdfno. 

4 Majjhi'ina -iV ikdya, IT, p. 108. 

0 Ibid , II, p. 127. 

(i Dhammapada Commentary , Vol. I, Part II, pp. 386-387. 

7 Edited by .Bidder (Vienna Oriental Journal , X, pp. 138 IT. I. A., XXV, pp. 216 IT.); Fleet {J. JR. A, 1907^ 
pp. 510 IT.), and Barua (A nnals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute f X I, pp. 32 ff.; /. H. Q., X., pp. 54-6). 

8 Suita-N ipata y p. 190. 
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city which accommodated fifty-seven thousand families and which was the prin¬ 
cipal source of income ’ (dyamukkabhuta) of the kingdom of Kasl-Kosala, com¬ 
prising eighty thousand localities and extending over three hundred leagues. 1 
These also keep us in the dark as to the actual plan of the city. It may be safely 
presumed that the general plan of iSravasti was similar to those of other cities 
of the time. It must have been surrounded by a wall provided with gates on 
four or more sides. Within the wall the city must have three broad rings or 
divisions, vis., central, outer and outermost, the royal palace and the court occu¬ 
pying the centre. The road arrangements must have been so planned as to 

facilitate patrol duty. There must have been proper allocation of sites for 
quarters of the officials, religious and educational institutions, private residences, 
bazars and even prostitute’s quarters. The wall and the city gates remained 

till the 5th and 7th centuries of the Christian era. when Fa-Hien and Miuen-Tsang 
visited the place. The earlier pilgrim has ’ expressly referred to the southern 
gate 2 and the later pilgrim to the eastern.. 3 The Dhammapada Commentary refers 
to the Uttaradvdra (northern gate). 1 * There is a clear reference in the Kosala - 

Samyutta to the royal palace of Pasenadi.'’ The Jaina Bhagavati-Sutra refers 
to a potter-shop (undoubtedly within a bazar) which had become a notable retreat 
of tbe Ajlvikas. Buddhist literature is not lacking in references to the courte¬ 
zans who lived somewhere within the city-wall. That the city was enclosed by 
a wall and had gates allowing ingress and egress is also borne out by a Bharhut 
sculpture, vividly depicting a processional chariot-drive of Pasenadi out of the 
city The early records of Buddhism preserve, the memory of King Pasenadi 

going out of the city either in a royal chariot yoked with the best of steeds 6 or 
occasionally on the back of the state-elephant called Ekapundarika 7 which un- 
mistakeably goes to show that there were spacious roads from each of the city 
gates leading to the Palace. 8 The same set of records still keeps up the memory 
of the river Achiravati on the western bank of which the city was situated, the 
wheat fields which it nourished on its banks, 9 the bathing of the local people in 
its waters 10 and the swimming of the cattle across it. The city was undoubtedly 
rich, populous and flourishing. It shone forth in all its splendour as a queen 
of the cities and towns in the kingdom of Kosala. Apart from the religious 
establishments of the Brahmins and the AjIvikas within the city wall, it had 


1 Samdntapaaadika, p.614: Savailhi ndma ' mttopahmsaya-kulasatasakassehi ajjhdvuUha, asUigamasahassapa - 
limanditanam Hyojanasatihdnarii dvinnam Kdsi-Kosalaratthanam dyamukhabhutd. 

2 Beal's Buddhist Records, J, p. xliv. 

3 Ibid , II, p. 4. 

4 Dhammapada Commentary , III, p. 380. 

& Samyutto-Nikdya, I, p. 75 : Tena hho pana samayena rdjd Pasenadi-Kosalo Mallikdya deviyd saddhim upari- 
pasa d ■ varagaio holt. 

6 Majjhima-Nikdya , I, p. 149, IX, p. 118. 

7 Ibid, II, p. 112 : Tern kho pana samayena rdjd Pasenadi-Kosala Ekapundarikam ndgam abhiriihiivd SavaUhiyd 
niyydti divddivassa. 

8 This may bo easily inferred from the Samyutta Nikdyu, I, p. 95, where Buddha says to Pasenadi : Seyyathdpi 
maharaja puriso pdsdddvd hatthikkhayi4am oroheyya, hatthikkhandd vd assa-pifthim oroheyya , assapiUhiijd vd pollan kam 
oroheyya, pallahkd vd pafhavirh oroheyya, pathaviya vd andhakaram oroheyya . 

9 Paramaithajotika , p. 511. 

Vinaya Ptyaka, I, 293. 
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in its neighbourhood two famous monastic establishments of the Buddhists, viz., 
the Jetavana and the Pubbardma on its south-side. In its neighbourhood was 
also to be seen the Ekasalakatinduka grove of Queen Mallika provided with suit¬ 
able shelters for the chance-visitors among the wandering ascetics ( Paribbdjakas ) 
and other religieux, and proverbially resounded with voices of serious discussion 
of the problems of religion and philosophy ( sammjappavddaka tindukachire). 1 
There were separate retreats for the Nigganthas (Jains) and other Titthiyas, 
particularly the Ajlvikas. The Chhabbciggiya bhikkhus, notorious in the Buddhist 
Vinaya tradition, built a centre of their own near the city in a place frequented 
by the people. They managed to have •parivenas built for them, to lay out the 
flower and fruit gardens and to make the religion attractive to the youths of the 
locality. 2 

Thus it may be easy to imagine that SravastI was not only a great emporium 
of Indian trade but also a renowned centre of religion and _ culture. As a matter 
of fact, the Buddhist texts refer to various occasions on which the Brahmin 
mahasalas, the wandering ascetics, and all recluses including those belonging 
to the Buddhist order visited SravastI and its neighbourhood and met in con¬ 
ferences for the settlement of doubtful points. 3 The visits of all these men of 
religion became so frequent and in such large numbers that King Pasenadi found 
it necessary to maintain a royal storehouse ( kotthdgara) within the city, where 
stocks of oil and ghee for use by those visitors, were kept ready, but the supply 
had to be stringently restricted to consumption on the spot. 4 

III. JETAVANA AND PURVARAMA 

The Jetavana (also called Jetdrdma, Jetuyydma) is one of those royal gardens 
in northern India which was destined to become a favourite retreat of Buddha 
and an early centre of Buddhism. In this respect Jetavana ranks indeed with 
such other gardens as Vcnuvana and Jlvaka’s mango-grove near Rajagaha, 
Mnhavana near Vesall, the Banyan-grove near Kapilavatthu, GhositSrama near 
KosambI, the Isipatana deer-park near Benares, and the Deerpark called Bhesa- 
kaklvana near Sumsumaragiri. The term Jetavana, met with throughout 
Buddhist literature is not to he understood in its original sense as the name of a 
private garden belonging to Prince Jeta. To the Buddhists it is the name of a 
Buddhist monastic establishment in the suburb of Savatth! (Sdvatthim upanis- 
sdya ) which perpetuates at the same time the noble deeds of Prince Jeta, the 
original owner of the site. The same monastic institution is also represented as 
Anathapindika’s drama, which latter is a name intended to perpetuate the memory 

, 1 Sumangalavilasim, II, p, 365 : Samayurn pavadanti eltha ti samayappavddako . Tasmim kira fh&ne chankt - 
Pdrukkha-Pokkharasdti-ppabhtttayo brahmana-nigganfhdch(dakaparihbajakddayo cho pablajUa sann ipatitva attano 

attano samayarn vadanti, kathenti, dipen ti, ta&ma so ardvio sa m a yap pa vtida ko ii vuchchati . ettha pajJuimofh ekava 

said ahosi pachchhd m ahdpunna-parilbtljakom nissaya hahvsdld kata, 

2 Samantapdsddikd > p. 614 ; Barn a in 1 , H, Q„ X, p. 63, 

3 Sutta-Nipata , p. 50. 

4 Uddnagabbhini Suttci, quoted by Barna in I. H . Q., X. p. 56 : “ Tena kho pana samayena ranno Pasenadi#sa ■ 
Kosalassa kofthagdre samanassa vd brdhmanassa ihi sappissa vd telassavd yavaduttharn pdtvm diyyati no nihnriturhP 
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of Anathapindika or Anathapindada, the purchaser of the site. 1 Thus the 
Buddhists devised rather a long-drawn expression —Sdvatthiyam Jetavane Anatha- 
pindikassa drdme to refer to the monastic establishment and site perpetuating 
the memory not only of Prince Jeta and banker Sudatta Anathapindika but 
of the city of SravastI as well. Iiosala-mandira (“ the temple of Kosala ”) was 
still another name of this establishment bespeaking the glory of the kingdom 
in which it was built. 2 With the erection of the Jetavana monastery and the 
formal dedication of the same to Buddha by Anathapindika was planted the 
first permanent centre of Buddhism in Kosala proper, . particularly in Sravasti. 
The earliest known account of this magnificent work of piety is contained in the 
Vinaya-Chullavagga and all the later accounts are substantially the same. Since 
his return from Rajagaha to SavatthI, the banker Anathapindika was on the loolc- 
«-out for a suitable site which was neither very far from nor very near the city which 
^as at the same time easy of communication, easily accessible to visitors, not 
overcrowded at day time, noiseless at night, bereft of tumults, sequestered, 

sombre,—a place fit for silent meditation. Prince Jeta’s garden appeared to be 
the desired site. As soon as Prince Jeta had agreed to sell it, the banker employed 
his men to cut down all the iSfees and clear the site. The later accounts specifi¬ 
cally say that all but one mango and four sandal trees were cut down. The 

Prince changed his mind and declined to part with his favourite garden, but 

according to the opinion of the legal experts (Vohdrika mahdmatta) to whom the 
matter was referred, it was too late for the Prince to retract from the contract 
made. The prince then demanded an exorbitant price viz., as many crores of 
gold-pieces ( hirannam ) as would be required to cover up the entire site. The 

banker forthwith engaged his men to cover up the site with a layer of gold-pieces 
in fulfilment of the condition of purchase. When nearly the whole of the site 
was covered up with eighteen crores and a small portion remained to be covered, 
Prince Jeta appeared on the scene and wanted to participate in this work of piety 
and utilized the whole amount of eighteen crores received from Anathapindika 
as well as the sale proceeds of the trees in constructing a Kotthaka. According 
to the Vinaya account the banker himself, at the cost of another eighteen crores, 
caused to be built a number of buildings as :— 

Vihdras (dwelling-rooms), 

Parivenas (retiring-rooms), 

Kotthalcas (store-rooms over the gateways), 

TJpatthdnasalds (service halls), 

Aggisdlas (halls with fire-places in them), , 

Kappiyakutis (storehouses outside the vihara), 

Vachchakufis (closets), x 
Chankamas (cloisters), 

Chankamanasdlds (halls for exercise), 

Udapdnas (wells), 


1 Pajpanchasudanlf I, pp. 60 61. 

2 Suita-Nipata, #' 102: Sdvatthiyam Kosala-mandire. 


D 
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Udapdnasal&s (sheds for the wells), 

Jantagharas (bath-rooms), 

Jantagharamlas (halls attached to the bath-rooms), 

Pokkharanl (tanks), and 
Mandapas (pavilions). 

The formal dedication of the Jetavana monastery was a big ceremonial func¬ 
tion ( Vihdra-mohu) entailing the expenditure of another sum of eighteen crores. 1 
Thus to complete this work of piety, from the purchase erf the site to the dedica¬ 
tion of the monastery, a huge amount of money had to be spent. The figures 
shown in terms of four multiples of eighteen crores are too symmetrical to deserve 
credence. That it was a highly ambitious undertaking or that it required a very 
large amount is, of course, undoubted. It is interesting to observe that all the 
stages in the process of construction of the Jetavana monastery consummated 
by the ceremony of dedication are faithfully represented in the Bharhut bas- 
relief bearing on the subject, 2 while the Bodh-Gaya relief illustrates only the 
scene of fulfilment of the term of purchase. 3 

The Jdtaka Niddna-katha adds that in launching upon new building opera¬ 
tions on the site of Jetavana the banker caused the Gandha Kutl to be made for 
Buddha in the centre, and around it and according to a set plan, he caused to be 
constructed (cellular) abodes for the eighty great disciples, each sufficient for one 
man, and to be provided (for all) one-pinnaded, two-pinnacled, duck-and-partridge 
roofed, long-chambered and mandapa-like retreats and tanks as well as ‘ places 
to walk, to retire during the night, and to stay during the day.’ 4 5 

The Sutta-Nipdta Commentary mentions the Mahdgandha Kutl , the Kareriman- 
dalamdla, the Kosamba Kutl and the Chandanamala as the four constructions in 
Jetavana which were meant for the personal use of Buddha. It does not, how¬ 
ever, describe any of these in detail. 

Some useful information on the point is supplied by Buddhaghosha in his 
Sumahgalavildsim, 11, p. 407, where he points out that the Karen Kutl, the 
Kosamba Kutl, the Gandha Kutl, and the Salalaghara were the four main buildings 
in Jetavana. The Kareri Kutl derived its name from a kareri or varuna tree which 
stood with its shady bower at its door, just in the same way that the Kosamba Kutl 
was so called because a kosamba tree stood before it.® Of these four main build- 
ings, the Salalaghara alone was erected by King Pasenadi and the rest were erected 
by Anathapindika. The Kareri Kutl was built like a celestial mansion on a founda¬ 
tion of pillars. Not far from the kareri bower in front of the Kareri Kutl was built 

1 Fauaboll’a .lataka, I, p. 92. 

1 Baroa’a Burhul, Bk. II, pp. 27-31. 

3 Barua’s Gaya and Buddha Gaya, Vol. II, pp. 104-5, Fig. 54. 

4 Fausbftll’a Jdtaka, I, p. 92 : “ ■navakammam putthapesi. So majjhn Dasabalassa gandhahufim kdreni. Tam 
parivdrelvd asitimahdlherdn pifiekhaaannivesane dvdekak ufdakadvih nklahahamaavaUahadighasalamanda- 
padivnaetia setaaenasandni pokkharaniyo ca carnktinawaUilihana-divUthiniai cd ti a’fAdraaakjliparichchdgena 
ramaniye bhumibhage manoramam viha’am ka’dpe'va. , ' 

5 JCareri ti f arunarukkhaxsa natnath Bcrtrtncndapo laesa kvfitdya dvere thito, tanma Karcriku(ikd ti vuchchati, 
yathA Kosambarnkkhassa dvdre thitattd KommbakuUha ti, Anto Jetavane kira Karcrikufi-Koaatnbakufi-Gandkakufi- 
SalaUigharw li chaltdri mahagehdni. 
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a sitting shed, called Karerinwndalamdla . The bower itself stood just between 
the gandhakutt and this shed. Accordingly the term karerimandalamdla is used 
to denote the gandhakvtl , the karerikutl , as well as the nistdanasdJd. Each of 
the four buildings was erected at the cost of a hundred thousand coins. 1 

Purvdrdma :—This is the second and later Buddhist monastery erected in 
the neighbourhood of Sravasti, to the north-east of Jetavana at a short distance 
from it, by the pious lady Visakha, the daughter-in-law of the banker Migara 
(Mrgadhara) who vras at first a staunch lay-supporter of the Ajivikas. She came 
to be honoured in Buddhist tradition as Migara-mata (mother of Migara) for no 
other reason than that she was instrumental in winning over the banker from 
the Ajxvikas and effecting his conversion to Buddhism- The circumstances which 
eventually led to the erection of the Purvarama monastery are related in the 
story of Visakha. in the Dhammapada Commentary. 2 One day she returned 
home from the Jetavana monastery, forgetting all about: her valuable necklace 
which she took off her person and inadvertently left behind in the monastery. On 
getting it back she became reluctant to wear it any longer as a personal ornament 
and made up her mind to erect a suitable residence for the sangha with the sale- 
proceeds of the ornament. She sold it off for nine erores and one hundred 
thousand which sum she utilized in purchasing the site near about the eastern 
gate (? of the city). 3 She spent another nine erores in. erecting the monastery 
and an equal amount in celebrating the ceremony of dedication, the total expen¬ 
diture amounting to twenty-seven erores. The materials used for the erection 
were both wood and stone ( rukkha , pdsdna). The monastery stood up as a magni¬ 
ficent two-storeyed building with five hundred rooms on the ground floor and an 
equal number of rooms on the upper floor. 4 It has traditionally been known 
by the name of Pubbdrdma Migdramdtupdsdda. 

iv. £rAvast! in religious tradition 

SravastI is the Chandrapur! or Chandrikapuri of the Jains, noted as the birth¬ 
place of their third Tlrthankara Sambhavanatha (Jaina Harivamsa Purana, p. 717) 
and eighth Tirtharikara Chandraprabhanatha. 5 It was here that Mahavira met 
Gosala Mahkhaliputta for the first time after their separation and after the latter 
had 'proclaimed himself as an independent teacher. Mahavira visited the city 
more than once and was every time well received. 6 He spent one rainy season 
at this place. 7 Nandinipriya, a wealthy house-holder and citizen of SravastI 

1 Sumanga lavilasi ni, II, p. 407 : E h * ehatii sa ta - sahassa -parichchd ge n a nipphannarh . Te.su Sa la l ugh ararh round 
Pasenadind k&ritorh > sesdvi A ndthapi/jdikena gahapalvnd. Ili Bhagava ... .thambhdnath npari karildya devavimdna - 
kappdya K arerikufikdya viharati .... K arerimandalatndle' ti tass * eva K arer itnon dapassa avidnre kaidya nisi dan asalaya. 
So hit a A arerimandapo g cm dha ku pi kayo cha sdldya cha anlare hoti . Tcismd gandhakvti pi Karerikulika pi sdlu pi 
Karerinianekila-mdlo ti vuchchaii. 

2 Dhammapada Commentary , Vol. I, pp. 384-420. 

3 Ibid, I, pp. 412-3 : Pdchinadvdre saftrjhassa vasanaHhdnan kdtun le yuttan Visdkhdti. 

4 Ibid, I. p. 414: H efihabhvmiyan pa rich a gal b hasatdn i uparib hit m iya n pa hch a gabbhasatdn i gabbhasahossapati - 

mandito pdsddo ahosi. 

6 Shah, Jainism of Northern India , p. 26. 

• Kalpasutra , Subodhika k&, pp. 103, 105, 106 ; Avasyaka Sutra , p. 221. 

* 7 Steven8on, Heart of Jainism , p. 42. 

I) 2 
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who was the owner of a treasure of four crore measures of gold, became a lay- 
supporter of Jainism. 1 Kapila, son of Kaiyapa, was sent to Sravast! to study 
under Indradatta, a friend of his father, who was willing to instruct the boy and 
procured for Jiim free board and lodging in a rich man’s house. 2 Maghavan, a 
son of King Samudravijaya of Sravast!, became a powerful monarch. 3 KesT, 
formerly a follower of Parsva and subsequently a follower of Makavira once visited 
SrEvastl. 4 It was at Saravana near Sravast! that Gosala, the great leader of the 
Ajlvikas, was born of Maskari or Parivrajaka parents who used to wander about 
in the country with a portable picture gallery, instructing people by means of 
pictures. It was in the city of Sravast! that Gosala declared his Jinahood and 
found a good following among the local people. It was here again that he 
mostly lived and passed away. The Ajlvika canon consisting of eight ma/ulni- 
mittas and two maggas was compiled at Sravast! with the ten Purvas as its autho¬ 
ritative basis. The banker Migara, the father-in-law of the Buddhist lady 
Visakha and others were to be counted among the staunch lay-supporters of the 
Ajlvikas, 5 6 who were naked ascetics and who found a strong-hold in Sravast!. 

Sravast! was equally a strong-hold of Brahmanism, both secular and trans¬ 
cendental. Nalajangha. and Sanjaya Akasagotta were the two Brahmins 
attached to the royal family of Pasenadi. Bavari, a leader of the Jatilas, with 
his hermitage on the bank of the Godavari, was honoured as the Purohita to King 
Mahakosala and to his son and successor Pasenadi. Vedic sacrifices involving 
the slaughter of animal life were regularly performed in the city under the 
auspices of the king of Kosala.® Powerful Vedic institutions were maintained 
as already noted, on royal grants and endowments, both within and outside the 
city of Sravast!. The heads of those institutions were all Traividyas, unsur¬ 
passed masters of Vedic literature. The city maintained in its suburb the 
Mallikarama as a spacious retreat for the Brahmanieal wandering ascetics who 
were powerful disputants and controversialists of the age. Other orders of 
recluses also found a retreat ( drama.) near the city. In point of fact the Jatilas, 
the Niggapthas (Jains), the Aehelakas, the Ekasatakas and the Paribbajakas, each 
distinguished by some visible characteristics, were very familiar figures to the 
people of the city, so much so that it was easy for the royal spies to bide their 
secret mission under the garb of those religieux. 7 The Brahmin Mahdsdlas 
were mostly interested in the discussions of the problem of caste and the social 
order based on the authority of the Vedas: The site of the ‘ shavelings 5 was 
repugnant to some of the Brahmin puritans. The Brahmin opposition was at 


1 Uvd8agadasao % pp. 166-67. 

2 Jaina Sutras (S. B. E.), Part II, p. 32. 

8 Ibid , p. 85. 

4 Ibid , p. 120. 

5 Journal of the Department of Letters , Calcutta University, Vol. II. 

6 Samyutta-Nikaya, I, p. 76: ldha ranfio Pasenudi-Kosalassa mahdynhno pachchupaithito hoti . Poncho cha 
umbho-satani paheha cha vachchhalarasatani, paheha vachchhataflsatani paiicha cha urabbhasatdni thunupanitdni 
ho/iti yahnatthdya. 

7 Ibid, 1, p. 78. 
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one time so obstinate that a banker of Sravasti had to apply for the help of the 
royal army in erecting a Buddhist stupa,. 1 

Buddhist tradition tends to create the impression that the whole atmosphere 
of the city of Sravasti and its surrounding was surcharged with the influence of 
Buddha and Buddhism. This city was ‘ the resort of many wealthy nobles, 
brahmins, heads of houses and believers in the Tathagata ’ 2 . It was in this city 
that the Buddha gave religious instruction to the citizens whose darkness of 
ignorance was thereby dispelled. 3 In one of the Jatakas we read that there 
was at Savatthi a rich merchant who was worth eighteen crores. 4 In another 
Jataka we are told that at Savatthi, in the house of Anathapindika, food was 
always kept ready for 500 brethren; the same thing is also told about Visakha 
and the king of Kosala. 6 Buddha was once invited by a generous donor of the 
city, and for seven days Buddha and his companions were entertained by him 
with many gifts and requisites. 6 We read in the Majjhima-Nikdya that Buddha 
delivered a sermon on bdla and pandila (the foolish and the learned) to the Bhikkhus 
(HI, p. 163 ff.). We are further told that Mahiipajapati Gotami saw the Buddha 
with five hundred bhikkhunis, and requested him to give religious instructions 
to the bhikkhunis (Ibid., III. p. 270). The Anyuttara-Nikdya points out that 
while revered Nandaka was once dwelling at Savattlu in Pubbarama, the palace 
of Migaramata. Salla, grandson of Migarasetthi, and Rohana, grandson of Pekuni- 
yasetthi, went to Nandaka and enquired of the true religion from him and Nan¬ 
daka gave a very suitable reply expounding the main principles of his Master’s 
religion (I. pp. .103 ff.). According to the Samyutta-Nikaya, Savatthi was often 
visited by Buddha and on many an occasion he delivered discourses expounding 
the growing tenets of his new religion. Here he delivered a sermon to Anatha¬ 
pindika about the ariyasavakas (noble disciples of the Buddha). 7 At Jetavana 
Buddha also gave a discourse on two kinds of faults 3 ; while on another occasion 
his disciple Sariputta discoursed on the three kinds of Puggalas. 9 Buddha dis¬ 
coursed on three kinds of sick persons 10 . While at the palace of Migaramata he 
addressed a discourse to Visakha on the three kinds of Uposatha and further he 
spoke about the longevity of the gods. 11 Sariputta also held a discourse at the 
palace of Migaramata near Savatthi on external and internal ties. 12 The venue 
of discussion on the cessation of raga, moha, and dosa between Channa paribba- 
jaka and Ananda was also Savatthi. 13 Here Buddha spoke to Rohita on the 


1 Divyavaddna, pp. 243-244. 

3 Buddhist, Suttas , 8. B. p. 99, 

8 Bodhisattvdvaddna -halpalata 6, 3 ; 79, 2 ; 82, 2. 

4 JaU (Cowell), Vol. VI, p. 38. 

5 Jdt. (Cowell), Vol IV, p. 91. 

6 Jdl (Comtl), Vol. IV, pp. 148-49. 

7 8. N. % V, p. 387. 

8 A . N. f I, pp. 47 ff. 

9 lb id, pp. 118 ff. 

10 Rid ,, pp. 120 ff. 
n Ibid, pp. 205 ff. 

14 Ibid, pp. 63 ff. 

18 Ibid , pp. 215 ff. 





place where one is not subject to birth and death. While at the palace of Migar- 
amata he spoke of the four kinds of bhikkhus. 1 . 

While residing at Jetavana, Buddha was once questioned by MallikadevI, 
queen of Pasenadi, about poor, wretched and ugly looking women, rich but 
ugly looking women, beautiful but wretched and poor women and wealthy and 
beautiful women. 2 Here also the princess Sumana with 500 princesses went to 
Buddha and questioned him about the fate of two of Buddha’s disciples, one of 
whom was charitable, and another stingy, after death, to which a suitable 
reply was given. 3 Here he instructed Anathapinfiika about the utility of wealth, 
and about the difficulty in obtaining longevity, beauty, happiness, fame and 
heaven. 4 After the death of MallikadevI, Pasenadi afflicted with grief went to 
the Master at Jetavana and received consolation from him. 5 He spoke here of 
the five mvaranas 6 (obstacles) as also of the five precepts 7 and cldna. 8 While 
he was here, the great yajna of Uggatasarira brahmin was being performed with 
elaborate sacrifices. The brahmin informed the Buddha thus: “ If sacrifice be 
offered to the fire and if sacrificial wood is raised by anybody he will accumulate 
the greatest merit.” He spoke of three other kinds of fire which one should 
honour and worship. 9 He went to Anathapiudika’s house and gave instructions 
to Anathapindika*’s daughter-in-law Sujata, on seven kinds of wives. 10 Here he 
delivered a sermon to the bhikkhus on the good effect of developing mettd 11 and 
on the merit and importance of observing uposatha consisting of eight ungas or 
precepts. 32 13 He spoke here to Visakha Migaramata about the eight and four quali¬ 
ties of women. 33 He also spoke to Anftthapindika about the way in which charities 
should be dispensed 14 and to the bhikkhus about the precepts and the observance 
of the precepts as given in the Patiniokkha. 15 Once Pasenadi came to Buddha, 
returning victorious from the battle-field. The king fell at his feet, kissing them* 
and spoke highly of the qualities of the Master. 16 

Jetavana plays an equally prominent part in the Buddhist tradition as con¬ 
tained in Sanskrit Buddhist texts. The Lalitavistara (ch. i) says that Buddha 
stayed with his retinue of bhikkhus for a number of times and received hundreds 
of householders as followers and disciples. It was at the Jetavana grove that 
Jk". adatta sent assassins to kill the Buddha who, however, received them very 

I A. N„ II, pp. 183-84. 

3 Ibid, II, pp. 202 ff. 

3 Ibid, III, pp. 32 ff. 

* Ibid, III, pp. 45-48. 

8 Ibid, III, p. 57. 

6 Ibid, III, pp. 63 64. 

' Ibid, III, p. 203. 

6 Ibid, III, p. 336. 

* Ibid. IV, pp. 41 ff. 

10 I bill, TV, pp. 91 ff. 

II Ibid, TV. pp. 150-151. 

III Ibid, TV, pp. 248 fl. 

13 Ibid, IV, pp. 267 and 269 if. 

14 Ibid, IV, pp. 3!)2 (I. 

14 Ibid, V, pp. 131-132. 

18 Ibid, V, pp. 65 ff. 
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hospitably. 1 It was here also that Bimbisara and Prasenajit met the Buddha 
and did him homage. 2 

Here at Savatthi Buddha taught kammatthana to five hundred bhikkhus. 
He taught the Mettd suttam to the same party. 3 Mahasuvanna, a banker of 
Savatthl, had two sons, the first of whom became a bhikkhu under the Buddha 
and was known as Chakkhup&la. 4 Matthakundali was the son of a rich and 
stingy Brahmin of Savatthl who became a devout follower of the Master. 5 Thulla- 
tissa was the Buddha’s father’s sister’s son and lived at Savatthl as a bhikkhu. 6 
Kaliyakkhinl was a vakslii worshipped by the people of Savatthl who could fore¬ 
tell drought and excessive rainfall. 7 

Savatthl contributed a fair number of bhikkhus and bhikkhunls who acquired 
fame and renown in the Buddhist congregation for the purity of their lives. 
Patachara was the daughter of a rich banker of Savatthl. She afterwards became 
a bhikkhuni. 8 Kisagotami was the daughter of a setthi of Savatthl. After the 
death of her only child, she went to Buddha with the dead body and requested 
him to bring the dead back to life. Buddha delivered a sermon which led her 
to become a bhikkhuni. 9 Anitthigandhakumara fallen from the Brahmaloka, was 
reborn in a rich family of Savatthl and was eventually converted by Buddha. 10 
Vakkali, born in a Brahmin family of Savatthl became a bhikkhu seeing the 
beauty of the Buddha’s body. 11 A servant of a Brahmin of Savatthl became a 
bhikkhu and subsequently attained arhatship. 12 The Theragdlhd informs us that 
the them Kahkharevata came of a wealthy family of Savatthl. 13 Vua was born 
in the family of a minister to King Pasenadi of Savatthl. 14 * Kundadhana, another 
inhabitant of Savatthl, when advanced in years, heard the Master preach and 
left the world. He was provided with all the necessities of life by Pasenadi. 16 
Ajita, a Savatthi man and a follower of Bavari, entered the Order and became 
an arkat. 16 In the Therigathd we are told that Sumana was bom at Savatthi as 
the sister of the king of Kosala. She heard the Master preach the doctrine to 
King Pasenadi. Eventually she entered the Order and became an arhat . 17 
According to the Suttata-Nipdta , Buddha spoke to a group of Brahmanas about 
the salutary customs of ancient Brahmanas, and how those customs came gradu¬ 
ally to be undermined by sin, and greed, and immorality. The Brahmins were 


1 Avadanamtalca , p. 27. 

2 Ibid, pp. 12-13, 45. 

3 Khudilakapdthra Commentary , pp. 231 ff. 

4 I)ham mapada Commentary , I, pp. 3 ff. 

5 Ibid , I, 25 ff. 

« Ibid, I, pp. 37 ff. 

7 Ibid, I, pp. 45 ff. 

8 Ibid , II, pp. 260 fl. 

* Ibid , II, pp. 270 ff. 

Ibid , III, pp. 281 ff. 

** Ibid , IV, pp. 119 ff. 

12 Ibid , IV, p. 167. 

13 Psalms of the Brethren , p. 7. 

n Pbid y pp. 13-14. 

i* Ibid , pp. 19 20. 

*• Ibid, p. 25. 

17 Psalms of the Sisters , pp. 19*20. 
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pleased to hear this and took refuge in the Buddha, Dhamma, and Samgha. 1 Here 
at Savatthi, Pasura, a paribbdjaka, held a disputation with Sariputta. He met 
Laludayl at Jetavana and received ordination from him. The Vimanavutthu 
commentary alludes to a number of instances where many men and women of 
■ a a vast!, believers in the Buddha and his religion, who after death were reborn in various 
heavens where they enjoyed heavenly bliss. 2 The Diglm Nikdya tells us that 
while immediately after Buddha’s parinibbana, Ananda was dwelling at Jetavana, 
Subha, son of Todeyya, came to Savattlii on some business, and invited Ananda 
who accepted the invitation. He had a talk with Ananda about the dhammas 
preached by the Blessed One. 3 The Vinaya-Pitaka gives a most realistic picture 
of the life of the inmates of the two great monasteries of Jetavana and Pubbarama. 
The same Pitaka also introduces us to the Ghhdbbaggiya Bhikkhus, all of whom 
were youngmen of Savatthi. 

The extent of influence of Buddhism over the religious life of the people of 
Sravastl is sought to be brought, out in the Milmdapanka (p. 349) in the following 
tradition which evidently exaggerates the truth : 

“ Nagare maharaja Savatthiyd pancakotimattd ariyasdvakd Bhagavato 
npdsaka-updsikdya sattapahndsa saliassdni tint satasahassani andgdmiphale 
patiUhitd, te sabbe pi gihi yeva na pabbajitd.” “ In the city of Savatthi, 0 king, 
five crores in number are the revered disciples; among the lay followers of the 
Blessed One, men and women, three hundred and fifty-seven thousand persons 
are established in the fruition stage of non-returners. All of them are house¬ 
holders ; none has renounced the world.” 

V. DECLINE OF SRAVASTI 

With the downfall of the kingdom of Kosala began the decline of Sravastl 
its capital. It continued, however, to be a religious centre right up to the 12th 
century A.D. Ananda, Kumara Kassapa and other immediate disciples of Buddha, 
who lived after his demise, carried on the preaching work in Sravasti, Tudigama 
Setavya (subsequently known as Payasi or Bayasi), and other places in Kosala A 
The Divydvaddna gives an account of Asoka’s pilgrimage to Jetevana where he 
paid his worship at the four stupas, one erected in honour of Sariputra and the- 
remaining three in honour of Maudgalyayana, Mahakasyapa and Ananda. It 
does not credit Asoka with any other work of piety at Sravastl. 5 The Mahd- 
vdrnsa speaks of the visit of Mahathera Piyadassi to- Ceylon from the .Tetavana- 
vihara with one thousand bhikkhus during the reign of King Dutthagamani. 6 The 
sculptures of Bharhut and Bodh-Caya, carved in the second and first centuries 
B. 0., illustrate incidents which took place in Sravastl and Jetavana in Buddha’s 
time. The two inscriptions of Bhikshu Bala, incised in the early Kushana age, 

1 P. T. S., Edn., 50-55. 

2 Virnanavoithu Commentary , pp. 56-57, 61, 109-110, 149-56, etc. 

8 10. N., T, pp. 204 ff. 

* Ibid, I, 204.;. II, 316. 

5 Divydvaddna, pp. 394-6. 

• Mahavamsa, Ch. 29, verse 32. 
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unmistakably show that the entire site of the Jetavana monastery came into the 
possession of the Buddhist sect of Sarvastivadins. The inscriptions of the same 
monk Bala, found at Samath and Mathura, go to prove that the Sarvastivadins 
gained preponderance also at Sarnath and Mathura. Two other inscriptions of 
the Kush Una period, found at Saheth-Maheth, expressly say that the Bodhisattva 
images installed at the site, were carved by the sculptors of Mathura. 

SrUvasti declined indeeil in wealth, population and political importance. 
The Pali legends record with regret that Anathapindika. the famous donor of the 
Jetavana monastery, died penniless after having spent fifty-four crores on the 
erection of the vihara, lost 18 crores in business and 18 crores by the action of the 
river Achiravati which swept away his hoarding on its bank. 1 

By the time of Fa-Hien’s visit in the beginning of the 5th century A.T)., there 
were ‘ very few inhabitants,’ ‘ altogether perhaps about 200 families,’ in the city 
of Sravastl which was so populous in Buddha s time. Towering shrines were 
built in after times on the. site of the ruined vihSra of Mahaprajapati, on the 
foundations of the house of Sudatta-Anathapindika and on the spot where the 
dead body of Thera AngulimaJa was cremated ir the city. The Jetavana monas¬ 
tery, built by Sudatta, lay to the south of the ruined city, 1,200 paces on the road 
from its south gate, on the west side of it. The monastery opened towards the 
east, and its main entrance was flanked by two side chambers with two stone 
pillars in front of them, one to the left bearing a wheel on its capital and the other 
to the right bearing an ox—a description well-suited to Asokan monoliths. 
There were tanks with clear water, and the luxuriant groves and flower gardens 
around the convent were (juite befitting the name of Jetavana. An image carved 
in sandal wood was then known to have been the earliest figure on the model of 
which later figures were made. Near about the sandal-wood figure was the 
small vihara in which Buddha used to live just on the south side of a larger vihara. 
The main building of Jetavana monastery had been seven-storeyed before it was 
burnt down accidentally by fire. 

The monastery accommodated a large number of inmates. The Purv&rama 

erected by Visakba six or seven li to the north-east of the Jetavana vihara was 

completely in ruin. The extensive garden enclosure of the Jetavana vihara had 

two gates, one opening towards the east and the other towards the north. The 
main chapel was just in the middle of that enclosure. Memorial shrines were 
erected on the various spots where Buddha walked for exercise or sat down. 
These shrines had all distinctive names given them. Men in after times located 
the spots associated with the notable incidents of Buddha’s life, and befittingly 
sanctified them. They erected, for instance, a vihara on the spot where Buddha 
met and defeated the heretics, more than 70 feet high, and it contained a sitting 
figure of Buddha. To the east of the road was a temple (devalaya) belonging 
to the heretics, which was named * Shadow-covered ’ and which was of the same 
height as the vihara opposite which it was built. Traditionally there were 
ninety sangharamas surrounding the Jetavana vihara, all of whom with the 


1 Dhammapada Commentary, Vol. Ill, p. 10. 
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exception of one were tenanted by the monks. There were ninety-six heretical 

sects, each of whom had its adherents in Kosala. The inhabitants of this 

country of Mid-India built hospices by the side of solitary roads for the shelter 
of travellers. The followers of Buddha, tod, as they passed to and fro, were 
entertained by them. Devadatta also had a body, of disciples still existing, who 
paid religious reverence to three former Buddhas hut not to Buddha Sakyamuni. 1 

To Hiuen. Thsang who visited the place in the 7th century A.D., the kingdom 
of Kosala was known as the kingdom of SravastI The chief town was ‘ desert 
and ruined and there was ‘ no record as to its limits’. The ruins of the walls 

encompassing the royal precincts gave a circuit of about 20 li (3 miles). There 

were but a few inhabitants. Cereals grew in abundance, the climate was soft 
and agreeable, and the manners of the people were honest and pure. They 
applied themselves to learning and loved religion. ’There were several hundreds 
of sangharamas, mostly in ruin, with very few religious followers, who studied 
the books of the Sammatiya school of Buddhism. There were 100 Deva temples 
with very many heretics. Within the old precincts of the royal city were some 
ancient foundations including the remains of the palace of King Prasenajit. Not 
far to the east from this was the ruinous foundation on which was built a small 
stupa. The ruins represented the great Hall of the Law built by Prasenajit in 
honour of Buddha. By the side of that hall, not far from it, a stupa was built 
above the ruins of the vihara built by Prasenajit for Mahaprajapati bhikshuni. 
Further east was a stupa to mark the site of the house of Sudatta, and by the 
side of it, still another stiipa marking the spot where Ahgulimala gave up his 
heresy. The Jetavana vihara lay to the south of the city of Sravasti, at a dis¬ 
tance of 5 or C li (about a mile), and it had two Asokan pillars at its eastern gale, 
the left-hand pillar bearing a wheel and the right-hand pillar the figure of an ox. 

To the north-east of Jetavana was a stupa marking the spot where Buddha, 
washed a sick bhikshu with water. To the north-west of it was a small stupa 
built in honour of Mudgalaputra with a well near it. By the side of it was a 
stupa built by Asoka enshrining the relics of Buddha and marking the spot with 
a pillar. There were three ditches, unfathomable in their depth, one to the east 
of the vihara, and two wide ditches to the south of the first ditch, one by the side 
of the other. 

At a distance of 60 or 70 paces east of the Jetavana vihara was another vihara 
about 60 feet high, enshrining a sitting figure of Buddha. Further east was a 
Leva temple of equal size with the vihara,—the temple which was no other than 
the one called “ Shadow-covered ” by Fa Hien. Three or four li to the east 
of the latter vihara was a stupa built in honour of Sariputra. There was another 
vihara by the side, with another stupa in front of it, marking the spot where Buddha 
accepted Visakha's offer to build a vihara. On the south of that stiipa was 
another stupa with a tank near by marking the spot where Virudhaka-raja slaugh¬ 
tered the Sakya maidens. 


1 BeaPa Buddhist Records, I, pp. xliv-xlviii. 
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To the north-west of Jetavana 3 or 4 li. lay the forest of Andhavana contain¬ 
ing places where pious people built stupas or erected posts with inscriptions. 1 

There are some inscriptions, written in Nagarl characters, to indicate that 
Jetavana remained a centre of Buddhism in the 8th or 9th century A.D. Even 
as late as the 12th century the great convent of Jetavana continued to he a centre 
of Buddhist learning and culture where lived a large community of Buddhist 
monks enjoying the royal favour of the king of Kanauj. 

Thus from the days of Buddha to about the middle of the 12th century A.D. 
SravastI with its most, important establishment, the Jetavana, continued to be the 
centre of Buddhism linking up with it the vicissitudes of a great religion through 
a passage of about eighteen hundred years. 


1 Beal’s Buddhist Records, II, pp. 1-13. 
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ANIMAL REMAINS FROM HARAPPA 


CHAPTER I.—INTRODUCTION. 

The collection of animal remains from Harappa, on which the present 
report is based, was sent to the Zoological Survey of India in several consign¬ 
ments and Lt.-Col. R. B. Seymour Sewell, the then Director of the Zoological 
Survey of India, proposed to deal with this collection on the lines of his report 
on the animal remains from Mohenjo-daro 1 . Owing to his going on long leave 
and other circumstances connected with his premature retirement from the depart¬ 
ment, he was unable to deal with the collection and I undertook to report on 
the Harappa animal remains at the request of my friend Rai Bahadur Daya 
Ram Sahni, then Director General of the Archeological Survey of India. The 
very short tame allowed for the preparation of the report rendered the task 
\eij difficult, and it has involved a great deal of labour to review the extensive 
zoological, palaeontological, historical and archaeological literature on the subject 
and prepare a detailed account on the very large collection—almost four-to-five 
times the size of the animal remains from Mohenjo-daro—within the short space 
of less than 3 months. 

The collection of animal remains from Harappa may roughly be divided 
into two lots: (1) Collections made under the supervision of Rai Bahadur Daya 
Ram Sahni during the field season of 1924-25 ; these are referred to in the report 
as ^ I). R. 8. coll.; ” and (2) the extensive collections made during the seasons 
192o-26, 1927-28, 1929-30 and 1930-31 under the supervision of Mr. Madho 
Sarup Vats, the officer in charge of the explorations at Harappa. The human 
and animal remains from Area G were excavated during the seasons 1928-29 
and 1929-30 by Dr. B. S. Guha, while in the field season of 1930-31 the collec¬ 
tions were made and preserved in the field by Messrs. H. K. Bose and S. Sarkar, 
who were specially engaged by the Archeological Survey of India for carrying 

out the work of preservation of the human and animal remains under Dr. Guha’s 
supervision. 

In reference to the various sites, unfortunately no detailed plan indicating 
the exact areas where the collections were made has been available, and as 
I have not visited Harappa, I have bad to rely on the old plan of the Harappa 
site published by Cunningham . 2 In this plan Mound AB is indicated as not 

1 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, II, Chapter XXXI, pp. 649-673 (1931). In the Table of Contents 

on p. ix Dr. B. S. Goha’s name has by mistake been associated with that of Col. Sewell as the joint author of this 
Chapter. 

* Archceoloyical Survey of India, Report for the year 1872-73, Vol. V, pi. xxxii (1S75). 
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very far from the old bed of the River Ravi to the west of the present village 
of Harappa. Mound P has been described in the Annual Progress Report 1 for 
the year ending 31st March 1921 by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni as “ the 
northernmost mound on the site This site, as the detailed lists in the report 
shows, yielded very extensive collections of animal remains from various areas. 
For a description of the Great Granary area, which also yielded extensive series 
of animal remains, reference may be made to Vats. 2 The sites, Area G and 
Cemetery H, were not raised mounds like the Mounds AB and D, but low ground 
areas; a description of these sites has recently been published by Vats. 3 Fur¬ 
ther details about the various sites are not available, but accounts of these will 
presumably appear in the reports by the officers of the Archaeological Survey 
of India who were responsible for the excavations. In reference to the relevant 
details of these areas, Mr. Madho Sarup Vats writes as follows in a letter: “ The 
human remains at Harappa come from mound AB, area G, and the cemetery 
H. Of these, mound AB is later than mound F, but the IVth stratum in the 
former in which the remains were found is roughly' contemporary' with the two 
upper strata in the latter mound. Similarly Area G is later than mound AB,. 
and the Cemetery H, which is the latest, is later than Area G.” The above 
information is unfortunately' not detailed enough for a complete analysis of 
the animal remains from various sites. These remains are only casually men¬ 
tioned in the various reports referred to above, and no detailed chronology of 
the sites is, so far as I am aware, available. As the remains were examined 
by r me only after they had been treated with shellac for preservation, it is im¬ 
possible to surmise the relative ages of the finds from the different sites. All 
that can be stated definitely is that most of the animal remains excavated at 
Harappa, except in some cases where the bones appear to be recent, are con¬ 
temporary' with the animal remains from Mohenjo-daro described by Col. Sewell. 

In most cases the animal remains from Harappa are very fragile, as is 
natural with bones that have remained buried under earth rich in saltpetre for 
a very long time—roughly 5.000 years. The organic material of the hones 

has completely disappeared and they are richly impregnated with gypsum. 
Small patches of the same substance were, as was also noted by Sewell, often 
found on the exposed surfaces of the bones. Burnt or charred bones are, as. 
in the case of Mohenjo-daro remains, better preserved than those which had 
not undergone this process. The bones found in burial jars were also in a 

better state of preservation than those found buried under earth. Among the 
Harappa animal remains some of the long bones, such as humerus, radius,, 
femur, tibia and cannon bones, were, in a few instances, obtained almost intact. 
-The number of bones in the collection is very large, but as most of them consist 

of fragments, a fair number are of little use either for identification or for exact 

measurements. 


1 Annual Progress. Report of the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, 
Northern Circle, for the year ending 31st March 1921, p. 9 (1922). 

2 Archeological Survey of India, Annual Report 1926 27, pp. 97-101 (1930). 

5 Archeological Survey of India, Annual Report 1928-29, pp. 80, 81 (1933). 
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In general, the bones excavated at Harappa resemble those of the collec¬ 
tions made at Anau and described by Duerst 1 and those described by Sewell 
from Mohenjo-daro. As in the case of the Anau and Mohenjo-daro collections, 
there is a large number of bones which seem to have belonged to young animals 
which had been killed for food. The remains of such animals as the jackal 
and the wolf may have been introduced fortuitously or may be the result of 
the hunting of these animals by the Harappa people. The latter view would 
certainly hold for the only remain of the rhinoceros, viz., the scapula, to which 
special attention may be directed (infra, pp. 30, 31). The other animal remains, 
with the exception of the invertebrates and the reptiles, all belong to those of 
domestic animals and in this report I have, therefore, paid special attention 
to tracing the probable ancestries and the areas of domestication of the various 
animals, the remains of which have been discovered at Harappa. These ques¬ 
tions are generally reviewed in reference to various animals under their respec¬ 
tive accounts, but a short summary of my conclusions is given in the next 
•chapter. 

In addition to the 3 specimens of the marine gastropod, Oaleodes (Hemi- 
fusns) pugilinus (Born) and a coral, Favia fabus (Fbrskal), specimens of which 
from Harappa were identified by me for! the authorities of the Archaeological 
Survey on previous occasions, the number of species of animals represented in 
the present collections is 30. Of these there are 4 Invertebrates and 26 Verte¬ 
brates : 

Invertebrates. 

(1) Vivipants bengalensis (Lamarck). (3) Parreyssia favidens (Benson). 

(2 ) Zootecus insularis (Ekrenberg). (4) Lamellidens marginalia (Lamarck). 

Vertebrates. 


(1) Rita rita (Ham. Buck.). 

(2) Carp remains. 

(3) Varanus sp, 

(4) Gavialis gangeticus (Gmelin). 

(5) Geoclernys hamiltoni (Gray). 

(6) Kachuga tectum Gray, forma typica. 

(7) Lissemys punctata (Bonnaterre) forma 

typica. 

(8) Chitra indica (Gray). 

(9) Trionyx gangeticus Cuvier. 

(10) Gallus sp. 

(11) Felis ocreata Gmelin, race domestica 

Brisson. 

(12) Mungos auropunctatus (Hodgson). 

(13) Canis indicus Hodgson. 


(14) Canis pallipes Sykes. 

(15) Canis tenggeranus Kohlbrugge, race harap¬ 

pends, nov. 

(16) Tatera indica (Hardwicke). 

(17) Rattus rattus (Linn.). 

(18) Bos indicus (Linn.). 

(19) Bos (Bubalus) bubalis (Linn.). 

(20) Equus asinus Linnaeus. 

(21) Rhinoceros unicornis Linnaeus. 

(22) Capra cegagrus Gmelin, race indicus. 

* (23) Ovis vignei Blyth, race domesticus. 

(24) Cervus (Recurvus) dumuceli Cuvier. 

(25) Sus cristatus Wagner var. domesticus 

Rolleston. 

(26) Camclus dromedarius Linn ecus. 


1 Duerst, J. U.—“ Animal Remains from the Excavations at Anau ” in Explorations in Turkestan, Prehis¬ 
toric Civilization of Anau, II, pp. 341-442, pis. lxxi-xei, (Washington, 1908). 
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The number of species represented in the collection from Mohenjo-daro was 37; 
some of these species, however, were not indigenous to that area but had been 
imported either for the manufacture of ornaments or for medicinal purposes. 
Several of the species in the two collections are identical, while some like the 
elephant, the horse, the shrew, a number of species of stags and deer am not 

represented in the collection from Harappa. On the other hand, the monitor 

lizard, the cat, the jackal, the wolf, the domestic ass, the rhinoceros, and the 
goat, remains of which have been found at Harappa, were not represented in 
the Mohenjo-daro collection. 

Amongst the invertebrates the banded pond-snail, Viviparus bengalensis, and 
the land-snail, Zoolecvs insularis, are apparently of quite recent origin. The 

former may have been washed in with innundations from the River Ravi, while 
the land-snail had apparently crawled within quite recent times into the jar 

where it was found, and cannot be considered as contemporaneous with the 

Harappa date. The two spec’es of freshwater mussels are undoubtedly of the 

same age as the other remains of animals from Harappa, and probably the sheila 
of these mussels were used by the inhabitants either for ornamental purposes or 
as spoons, etc. The only valve of the mussel Parreyssia fuvide.m (Benson), it 
may be noted, was found in a burial jar. 

As is shown by the records of the finds at Harappa, the remains of several 
animals, such as the mongoose, the Indian Gerbille or Antelope rat, the common 
rat, the domestic ass, the cattle, the sheep, the Barasingha, and the camel, were 
found m burial jars or troughs. The common rat and the Gerbille may have 
wandered into the jars before these were closed, but the bones of other animals 
must have been purposely placed in the jars. It is not possible to surmise 
their exact significance except possibly considering them as relics of offerings 
to the dead. 

In working out this collection I have received a great deal of help from 
my colleague Dr. B. S. Guha. The Archaeological assistant, Mr. H. K. Bose, 
M.Sc., who, as noted above, was responsible for the preservation of some of the 
remains in the field season of 1930-31, and the remainder in the laboratories of 

the Zoological Survey of India, rendered invaluable help in correlating the 

numbers on the bones with the lists of the finds and localities supplied by the 
Archaeological Survey. Babu P. N. Mitra, Taxidermist of the Zoological Survey 
of India, lias also helped me in the routine work connected with the identifica¬ 
tion of the collection. The photographs of the animal remains were taken by 
Babu Subodk Ch. Mondul under my supervision, and Babu D. N. Bagchi has 
prepared the illustrations of the teeth of the Antilope rat and the pig; I am 
indebted to them for the careful way in which they have prepared the illus¬ 
trations. 
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CHAPTER II.—ANCESTRIES AND CENTRES OF DOMESTICATION 

OF THE HARAPPA ANIMALS. 

In view of the recent detailed discussion by Antonius 1 of the importance 
of the study of ancient history and archaeology for a history of the evolution of 
different types of domestic animals during various epochs, the successions of 
the numerous races and their connections with the primitive societies and pre¬ 
historic cultures of various centres, it is not necessary again to cover the same 
ground. The archaeological " sources ” rather than " methods of study ”, as 
the author rightly points out, provide us with very valuable data in connection 
with the past history of the domesticated animals, though they are also respon¬ 
sible for numerous hasty and unwarranted conclusions regarding the possible 
dates of domestication. 

Most authorities agree that the date of “ Haustierkuitur ” of Europe, as 
Antonius terms it, was at the latest 6000 B.C. In reference to North-west 
Africa, Central and South-east Asia, however, which areas undoubtedly played a 
very important part in this connection, our information is very scanty. Pum- 
pelley’s excavations in Turkestan yielded very important results, but the account 
of the animal remains of this area by Duerst (loc. cit,.) very valuable as it is, has 
rightly been criticised by Antonius {loc. cit.., p. 11). This author’s table of 
dates, a translation of which I reproduce below, shows the vast differences be¬ 
tween the ages assigned to the different cultures by Duerst and other authors: 


— 

Purapelly (Duerst). 

Schmiclt. 

Christian. 

Beginning of Culture I . 

9000 B.C. 

3000 B.C. 

ca. 5500 B.C. 

Domestication of animals 

ca. 8000 B.C. 

.... 

■ : 

Beginning of Culture II (Stone 
—Copper Age). 

ca. 0000 B.C: 

2000—1600 B.C. 

ca. 4600 B.C. 

Beginning of Culture III 
(Copper Age). 

ca; 5200—2200 B.C. 

ca. 1500— ca. 1000 B.C. . 

ca. 4000—2500 B.C. 

Beginning of Culture IV (Iron 
Age). 

ca. 460 B.C.—150 A.D. . 

1000- 500 B.C. 

* •> * 


Unfortunately no detailed accounts of any prehistoric animal remains from 
Mesopotamia, Persia, Syria or Egypt have been published so far, and it is, there¬ 
fore, impossible to correlate the animal remains from Mohenjo-daro and Harappa 
with those of the adjacent areas. 

Sir John Marshall 2 considered the Mohenjo-daro antiquities to be as old a3 
3250 B.C., but added that the culture represented in this area "must have had 
a long antecedent' history on the soil of India.” The domestication of various 
breeds of animals, such as dogs, cattle, goats, sheep, donkey and camel 3 which 

1 Antonius, A.— Grundzuge einer 8tammesgeschickie der Hausliere, pp. 9-13 (Jena, 1922). 

a Marshall, Sir John.— Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, I, p. 106 (London, 1931). 

8 The possibility of some of these domestic animals having been imported into the Sind Valley has also to be 
considered, but most of these forms were certainly domesticated in this valley independently. 
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have been found at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa could not have been accom¬ 
plished in a few hundred years. The domestication of animals and the high 
grade of agricultural activities carried on by the progenitors of the Indus civiliza¬ 
tion would antedate the evolution of such activities by a couple of thousand 
years at the very least. This hypothetical date, and it can be nothing more 
than hypothetical with the present state of our knowledge, would bring the 
date of domestication of the different animals in line with Christian’s modifica¬ 
tions of Pumpelly-Duerst’s dating of the domesticated animals from Anau ( antea, 
p. 6). The earlier culture of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, which may be 
designated as the Chalcholithic or Stone-Copper Age, it may be remarked, appears 
from the study of the animal remains to be contemporaneous with Anau Culture 
II of Pumpelly-Duerst. 

As this stage the cattle as can be inferred from their beautiful representa¬ 
tions on seals and other objects and the terra-cotta figures excavated at Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa, had already been domesticated. 

Hilzheimer 1 rightly considers the domestic cattle as the basis of our present 
day civilization, and, in admitting that the development of agricultural pursuits 
was rendered possible only through this agency, seems to suggest that their 
domestication must have been antecedent to man talcing to agricultural activities. 
Hahn’s remarks 2 quoted by Hilzheimer “ Als diese Erwerbung (domestication of 
cattle) vollzogen war, als man milch trank und den Ochsen vor den Pflug spannte, 
warren wesentlich alle Erwerbungen fur unsere asiatisch-europaische Kultur vor- 
handen ”, are also very significant in this connection. Mucke 3 , on the other 
hand, in his theory of domestication contends that domestication could not have 
been accomplished by people in the hunting stage and that in the earlier times 
the breeders of cattle and cultivators of the soil were two separate entities. 
Further, however, he suggests that the wild animals in quest of food, came spon¬ 
taneously to the dwellings of the primitive inhabitants, from which it has to be 
inferred that, these people were agriculturists for, as Duerst (loc. cit., p. 437) 
rightly points out, ruminants like oxen and sheep could not have been “ attracted 
by meat or other products of limiting and fishing life ”. Consequently Duerst 
is of the opinion that “ agricultural state of human development must also have 
preceded the state of cattle breeders ”. Though it is impossible to dogmatise 
about the exact sequence of events, one would be justified in presuming that 
whereas in the earlier stages primitive agriculture might have antedated domes¬ 
tication of animals, its further development and evolution to the stage at which 
it had reached in the Indus Valley, could not have been possible without the 
domestic cattle. Probably the two processes went on in the Sind Valley simul¬ 
taneously over a long period of time before reaching the stage of culture which 
Sir John Marshall considers to be as ancient as 3250 B.C. 

In reference to the origin of the various Indian domestic animals there 
can be no question that several of them are the descendants of the very rich 


1 Hilzheimer, M.— Die Sdvgethiere in Brehms Tierleben (4th edn.), IV, p. 334 (Leipzig & Wien, 1920). 

2 Hahn, E.— Die Havstiere und ihre Beziehungen zur Wirtschafi der Mmschen p. 75 (Leipzig, 1896). 

3 Mucke, J. R .—Urgeschichte der Ackerbaues und der Viekzucht, p. 256 (Griefswald, 1898). 
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mammalian Siwalik Fauna of the Indian Tertiaries. The Indian buffalo and 
the camel are so closely allied to the Siwalik forms that their ancestry can not be 
doubted. Most recent authorities also agree that the Indian humped cattle 
are to be derived from the Siwalik Nerbuddah Ox, Bos naimdicus Falconer (vide 
infra, pp. 40 43). 

The cat and the ass appear to be ^Ethiopian in origin and probably migrated 
to India during the Pliocene times along Jacobi’s Arabian and Persian Regions of 
dispersal 1 . The Arabian region of dispersal extended from North-eastern Africa 
across Arabia and along the mouth of the Persian Gulf, and Jacobi considers 
tins to be the main route along which the interchange of the Siwalik with the 
^Ethiopian fauna took place. Sarasin 2 following Oldham and other geologists 
considers the Oligoeene or the Miocene to the Pleistocene to be the period when 
India was broadly connected with North Africa and South-eastern Europe over 
Baluchistan, Persia. Arabia and Turkey, and believes that the main migration 
of the Siwalik Fauna took place along this land connection about this time. 
Such an interchange has again very recently been advocated by Marcus 3 who 
concludes “ Die Siwalikfauna enhalt die Hauptmasse der heutigen iEthiopischen 
Tierwelt, die in das offener gewordene Afrika von Norden mid Nordosten einwan- 
derte ”. He further adds that the connection between the Oriental and the 
^Ethiopian Regions from Syria over Arabia to the Nile Valley was broken along 
the Red Sea Zone in Upper Pliocene and along the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb in 
Pleistocene times. In addition to these earlier routes of dispersal there appears 
to have been a great deal of interchange and earlier introduction of new animals 
about 2000 B.C. along a route which Antonius ( loc. tit., p. 188) traces from 
India over the Persian Gulf to the old trade centres on the banks of the Euphrates 
and over the caravan routes along the present day Baghdad and Syrian Railway 
to Aleppo, Hama and Damascus and from there over the Lebanon to North 
Africa. The cat and. the ass may have migrated to India about the end of the 
Tertiary times, but there appears more likelihood of their having been introduced 
at a later date through human agency, probably with tribal migrations. 

As the animal remains at Harappa were not obtained in sharply marked off 
strata or in successions at relatively distinct depths, it is impossible to construct 
a hypothetical sequence for the appearance of the various species of animals 
such as was attempted for the Anau Forms by Duerst (loc. tit., pp. 436, 437). 
In the following paragraphs I give a summary of my ideas in reference to the 
various types of domestic animals which have been found at Harappa. 

Cat.— Sir John Marshall (loc. tit., p. v) stated that the cat was not known 
to the inhabitants of the Sind Valley and no remains of this animal were found 
at Molienjo-daro. In the collection of animal remains from Harappa, however, 


f i Jaoobi, A.—ZHtsclir. Gesselsch. Erdkunde Berlin, XXXV, pp. 321-426 (1900). Jacobi’s map of the regions 
of dispersal is also reproduced by Meisenheimer in Handle Or terbuch Naturwiss. X, p. 976 (Jena, 1915). 

* Sarasin, F.— Zool. Jahrb. Suppl. XIX, p. 82 (1910). 

For a detailed discussion of these connections see also Prashad, B.— Mem. hud . Mus. VIII, pp. 231*234 
(1928) 

3 Marcus, E.— Tiergeographie (Sonderabdruck aus dem Handbueh der Geograpbiscen Wissenschaft), p. 146 
(Potsdam, 1933). 
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there are a number of bones of cat excavated at depths of 3' 10" to 5'. These 
remains are fairly well preserved and appear to be fairly ancient. Though it 
would be rash to assign them definitely to any particular age, I am of opinion 
that they are contemporaneous with other animal remains found at Harappa. 
As is discussed further on {infra, pp. 16, 17), there is a general consensus of opinion 
that the ancestor of the Domestic Cat was the African Felis ocreata Gmelin, and 
the Indian Domestic Cat is also to be derived from this ancestral form, but the 
exact date at which the cat took its place amongst the domestic animals in India 
can only be roughly surmised as some time during the Indus Valley civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Dog. —Sir John Marshall ( loc. tit., p. 38) from the terra cotta figures of the 
dog and the finely carved steatite figure of a hound excavated at Mohenjo-daro 
concluded that there were probably two distinct types of dog domesticated by 
the Indus people: (1) a type akin to the Pariah, and (2) a more highly bred 
dog allied to the modern mastiff. The only remains of the dog from Harappa 
are of the grevhound-type, with an elongated snout; I consider this type to 
be allied to Canis tenggeranus Kohlbrugge. As is discussed further (infra, 
pp. 25, 26), this type, which had a wide distribution in the Oriental Region in the 
Diluvial times, was the ancestor of the Pariah, while through domestication and 
human agency the greyhound, the Tibet Dog and probably other races of dogs 
were evolved from it. The Harappa Dog, for which I have proposed the 
name C. tenggeranus race harappensis, also shows, in the shape of its skull, dis¬ 
tinct affinities to that of the Indian Wolf, C pallipes, and so far as can be in¬ 
ferred from the scanty remains, was probably the ancestral form of the Indian 
greyhound. The remains of the Harappa Dog are comparatively very ancient, 
particularly those from Mound AB, and I believe that this animal must have 
been domesticated in the Valley at a fairly early date in the course of the Indus 
civilization. 

Ass .'—The Domestic Ass, the remains of which have been found at Harappa, 
is, in view of its close relationship with the African species, to be considered as 
having been imported to the Indus Valley from Africa, probably along Jacobi’s 
Arabian and Persian Region of dispersal (supra, p. 7). 

Ox. —As is discussed further, two types of Cattle—the humped (Zebu) and 
the humpless—can be distinguished in the representations on seals and other 
objects found at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. I agree with Duerst that the 
short-horned, humpless type originated as a result of the decline of cattle breed¬ 
ing in the Valley from the long-homed, humped cattle, and is not to be con¬ 
sidered as a new race which was imported from outside. The long-horned 
humped cattle I consider to be the descendants of Bos rtamadicus Falconer and 
its earlier progenitor B. primigenius Riitimeyer of the Siwalik Fauna. 

Buffalo. —There is a general consensus of opinion that the Indian Buffalo is 
the direct lineal descendant of the gigantic Bubalus paictindicus Falconer, of the 
Pliocene Age, and I am of opinion that one of the centres, if not the sole centre, 
of its domestication in India was the Bind Valley. Unfortunately very few 
remains of this animal were recovered from either Mohenjo-daro or Harappa, but 
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even with this material there can be no doubt that, this animal, as Sir John 
Marshall also suggests (loc. tit., p. v), had been domesticated by the Indus 
Valley inhabitants. 

Goats. —As is discussed further (pp. 48, 49), the ancestry of the Indian Domes¬ 
tic Gloats is somewhat uncertain, but they can provisionally be considered as 
derived from the Pasang— Capra aigagrus Gmelin, and probably the inhabitants 
of the Indus Valley played an important part in domesticating this animal. 

Sheep. —With our present knowledge of the domestication of the Sheep it is 
not possible to dogmatise about the origin of the various races of Indian Sheep, 
but, as is suggested further on (infra, pp. 51, 52), the Urial, Ovis vignei Blyth 
the range of which extends to the Indus Valley, is probably the ancestor of 
the Domestic Sheep found at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. I have, therefore, 
provisionally designated the Harappa Sheep as the race domesticus of Ovis 
vignei Blyth. 

Pig. —The Indian pig Sm cristatus Wagner, which is closely allied to the 
widely distributed species S. vittatm Muller & Sehlegel, was probably derived 
from the vittatus- stock. The Domestic Pig found in the Indus Valley may 
have been domesticated from the wild boar common in this area or might have 
been imported from the adjacent regions. 

Camel. —The Indian one-humped camel is undoubtedly the descendant of 
the Siwalik fossil, form, (J. simlensis Falconer and Cautley, and there seems 
every reason to suppose that the domestication of this animal was first brought 
about in India and probably in the Indus Valley. 

Blanford 1 writing in 1877 remarked, “ It has long beeii known that we are 
probably indebted to the early inhabitants of India for two domestic animals, 
the buffalo and the peacock ; the origin of the humped cattle is obscure, and 

the common fowl appears to be descendant of the Burmese and not of the Indian 

race” of the wild fowl. Jeitteles, 2 however, suggested that 'some of the most 
valued races of European dogs are of Indian origin. In view of what has 

been stated above it would not be far wrong to consider India as having been 

a very important centre for the domestication not only of the buffalo, but also 
of the dog, the cattle, the sheep, the goat and the camel. 

1 Blanford, W. T.— Proc. As. Soc. Bengal , p. 117 (1877). 

8 Jeitteles, L. H.— Die Stammvater unserer Hunde-Basse?i, pp. 28-35 (Wien, 1877). 
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CHAPTER III—SYSTEMATIC DESCRIPTION OF THE COLLEC¬ 
TION. 

(a) INVERTEBRATA. 

Phylum: Mollusca. 

Class: GASTROPODA. 

Sub-class: STREPTONEURA. 

Order: PEGT1NIBRANCH1A. 

Family : Viviparid.*. 

Viviparus bengalensis (Lamarck). 

The Banded Pond-snail. 

Mound F; Great Granary area'; Square J 9/10; depth IP 9". 10 shells. 

The common Banded Pond-snail of India is widely distributed in India 
and Burma, and is found in ponds, lakes, rivers, etc. Several races of this very 
variable and plastic species have been described from different parts of India, 
and the common race of north-western India is mandiensis Kobelt 1 . The dis¬ 
tinguishing characters of this race are clearly indicated in Annandale : s account 
and figures. The specimens from Harappa do not differ in any material points 
from Annandale’s description. The largest shell is 32 mm. long with a maximum 
diameter of 22 mm. across the body-whorl. 

Distribution. The range of race mandiensis, according to Annandale, “ ex¬ 
tends from Allahabad at the junction of the Jumna with the Ganges to the 
northern limits of the Punjab on one hand and to the shores of the Arabian Sea 
at Bombay on the other.” 

Sub-class : EUTHYNEUR A. 

Order: PULMONATA. 

Family : Achatinidae. 

Zootecus insularis (Ehrenberg). 

7853a. Mound F ; Great Granary area ; Square I 9/3; depth T 2". “ Out of Jar 
No. 7853 One shell. 

This land-snail has a very wide range throughout India and Burma, and for 
a detailed list of localities reference may be made to Gude 2 3 . Outside the Indian 
region Z. insularis, according to Pilsbrv 8 is found from the Cape Yerde Islands 
and Senegambia eastwards to Egypt, Abyssinia, Southern Arabia to Baluchistan. 

1 Kobelt, W.— iu Martini-Chemn. Conch. Cab. (N. F.), If (Abth/2Ia), Paludina, p. 414, pi. Ixxvii, figs. 8, 9 
(Niimberg, 1900). See also Annandale, N.— Bee. Ind. Mus. XXII, p. 271, pi. i, figs. 4, 10 (1921). 

2 Gude, G. K.— Fauna Brit. Ind., Moll., II, Trochamorphidce-Janellidce, pp. 367-369 (London, 1914). For a 
figure of this speoies see Hanley, S. & Theobald, W. T.— Conch. Ind., pi. xxii, tig. 10 (1870). 

3 Pilsbry, H. A.—Man. Conch. (Ser. 2) XVIII, p. 106 (Philadelphia, 1906). 
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The single shell from Harappa. appears to he a fairly recent specimen, and 
may have crawled into the jar where it was found. The periostracum is pre¬ 
served over the greater part of the shell, and the sculpture, consisting of fine, 
close, subvertical striae, a little bent near the suture, can be made out easily. 
The shell consists of 8 whorls and is 9-5 mm. long with a diameter of 3*5 mm. 
above the aperture. 

Class: PELECYPODA. 

Order : EVLAMELLI BRANCH! A. 

Family: Unionidas. 

Parreyssia fa videos (Benson). 

(Plate I, fig. 1.) 

3689. Mound AB; Extension of Pits I, II; Square P 24/23; depth 8' 8". “ Out 
of jar No. 3689 ”. A single right valve. 

This species of freshwater mussel has a wide range of distribution in northern 
India, and is not found in the “ Upper Ganges ” only, as the author of the species 
believed. It is a very variable species and several varieties of it were des¬ 
cribed by Benson. Thanks to the courtesy of Prof. Stanley Gardiner, F.R.S., 
I have now had an opportunity of examining Benson’s types of the various varie¬ 
ties preserved in the Zoological Museum of the Cambridge University, and hope 
to deal with these forms in a separate work. It is only necessary to note here 
that the single right valve excavated at Harappa is absolutely similar to the var. 
trigona 1 Benson described from Nujeebabad in the north-west of Rohilkhand. 
The single valve, which I figure, is 30 mm. longx22 mm. high. It is in a fair 
state of preservation, but there is no trace of the periostracum. 

The occurrence of this freshwater mussel in a burial jar definitely indicates 
that it must have been buried with other remains. 

Lamellidens marginalis (Lamarck). 

Mound F; Great Granary area; Square J 9/6, 10 & 15; depth 3'—5'. A fragment 
of a right valve. 

Mound F; Great Granary area; Square K 9/1-5; depth 6'—9'. Fragments of a left 
valve. 

This freshwater mussel, which grows to a fairly large size among the com¬ 
moner forms of India, is widely distributed throughout India, Burma and Ceylon. 
It is fairly common in the Punjab, in rivers, small lakes and even marshes, and 
shells of it are generally used either as spoons or for pealing green mangoes. 

The Harappa shells are all incomplete and greatly worn, but I have no 
doubt as to their being typical shells of L. marginalis 2 3 . 

1 Benson, W. H.— Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (Ser. 3) X, p. 188 (1802). Also see Simpson, 0. T.— A Des¬ 

criptive Catalogue of the Naiades , pp. 1109, 1110 (Detroit, 1914). 

3 See Preston, H. B. — Faun. Brit . Ind., Freshw. MoU. f pp. 175, 176 (1915) and Simpson, loc. cit. t p. 1168. 
For a figure of the species see Hanley & Theobald, loc . cit. f pi, xliii, fig. 2. 
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(b) VERTEBRATA. 
Class: PISCES. 


Order: TELEOSTEI. 


7841a. Mound F; Great Granary area ; Square I 9/10; depth 3' 10*; “ Out of a 
trough.” 3 Teleostean vertebrae. 

7851a. Mound F; Great Granary area; Square I 9/3; depth 3' 10*; <! From a very 
fragmentary jar One complete vertebra. 

7849a. Mound F; Trench III, Square N 9/15 ; depth 10' 3"; “ From a very frag ¬ 
mentary jar ”. One abdominal vertebra. 

7185. Mound F; Great Granary area; Square J 9 10; depth 11' 9". Incomplete 
pectoral spine of '! Rita rita (Ham. Buch.). 

Mound F; Trench III; Square N 9/4, 9; depth 9' 6*. Two vertebras. 

Mound AB ; Extension of Pits I, II; Square Q 24/8; depth 8'. A mass of Teleo¬ 
stean abdominal and caudal vertebrce. 

Mound AB; Extension of Tits I, II; Square Q 24/9; depth 10'. Several Teleostean 

vertebra;. 

2201. Rubbish Heap. 2 Pectoral and one dorsal spines of Rita rita (Ham, Buch.). 

1211. P 24/22. ? Vertebrae, ribs and opercular bits of Teleosteans. 

'The above listed remains are, with the exception of the spines of the cat¬ 
fish Rita nta (Ham. Buch.) from Mound F and a rubbish heap, too fragmentary 
to allow of more correct identification. Some of the vertebrae appear to belong 
to some species of carp, but it is impossible to identify them generically. 

S he fish-remains were in several cases found in troughs or fragmentary 
jars and this seems to suggest that they were probably buried with the other 
human or animal remains found in these earthen receptacles. 


Class: REPTILIA. 

Order: SQUAMA!A. 

Sub-order : LAGERT1LIA. 

Family : Varanidae. 
Varanus sp. 

Monitor Lizard. 

(Plate I, fig. 2.) 


1400. Mound F; Pit III ; Square N 9/9; depth 5'. A caudal vertebra. 

Only a single caudal vertebra, which is reproduced as fig. 2 on plate I, is 
available. 1 have no doubt that it is a caudal vertebra of a Varanid probably 
of I aranus griseus (l)aud) or V. flavescens (Gray) 1 , both of which are commonly 
found in the Punjab and Sind. It is proccelous and the facets for the junction 
of the chevron bone, which is missing, are prominent. 

1 See Boulenger, G. A. Faun. Brit. 1ml., lieptilia and Batrachia, pp. 163. 164 (1890). .See also Smith, 
M. A. — Faun. Brit. IndBeptilia and Amphibia, II, pp. 400, 404 (1935). 
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Order: LORICATA . 

Family : Crocodiled je. 

Gavialis gangeticus (Gmelin). 

The Gharial. 

(Plate I, fig. 3.) 

7048. Mound F; Great Granary area; Square J 9/15; depth 11' 9". A single 
dorsal scute. 

The only remain of the Gharial amongst the bones excavated at Ilarappa 
is a dorsal body-scute (105 mm.x75 mm.xl5 mm.). The size and thickness 
of the scute (Plate I, fig. 3) indicate that the animal must have been over 18 feet 
in length. 

Distribution. According to M.'Smith 1 G. gangeticus is found in “the Indus, 
Ganges, Mahanadi and Brahmaputra Rivers and their tributaries, and the Kala- 
dan River, Arakan . Sewell also recorded the remains of this species from 
Mohenjo-daro ( loc . cit., p. 662). 

Order : TESTUDINES. 

Family: Emydidas. 

Geoclemys hamiltoni (Gray). 

3929. Mound F ; Great Granary area ; Square I 9/7; depth 10' 2". Part of a 
plastron. 

A part of a plastron is referred to this species, with some hesitation. It is 
a squarish fragment and does not show any characteristic structure, but on 
comparison of the fragment with plastra of this species in the Indian Museum 
collection, I believe the above identification to be correct. 

Distribution. According to M. Smith (l. c., p. 112) the range of this species 
is “Northern India from Sind to Bengal”. Sewell (l. c., p. 663) recorded re¬ 
mains of this species from Mohenjo-daro under the name Damonia hamiltoni. 

Kachuga tectum Gray, forma typica. 

Ih S. 40. A(e). From an earthen jar (D. It. S., coll.). Fragment of plastron. 

3868. Mound AB ; Pits I, II ; Square Q 24/15 ; depth 8' 11*, “ out of trough 3868 ” 
Large number of fragments of carapace and plastron. 

The large number of triangular to squarish fragments of the carapace and 
plastron from trough No. 3868 excavated at AB site and the other fragments 
from an earthen jar without definite provenance are all those of Kachuga tectum 
Gray, forma tyjnca 1 . The very fragile nature of the fragments indicates their 
great antiquity. 

Distribution, —According to M. Smith this species is found in “ Northern 
India the Ganges, Brahmaputra and Indus river systems Fossils of this 
species have also been found in the Pleistocene of the Siwalik Hills. 


‘ Smith, M.— Faun. Brit. Ind., Reptilia and Amphibia, I, p. 39 (1931). 
2 Smith, M,— loc. cit., pp. 126-128. 
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Family: Trionychidje. 

Lissemys punctata (Bonnaterre), forma typica. 

(Plate I, fig. 4). 

5556. Mound F: Great Granary area ; Square K 9/5; depth 12' 6'. Left epiplas- 
tron. 

The single left epiplastron, which I figure, is undoubtedly that of a medium¬ 
sized individual of L. punctata forma typica. 

Remains of this species were recorded by Sewell (op. cit., p. 663) from 
Mohenjo-daro under the name Emyda granosa. 

Distribution. —According to M. Smith (loc. cit., p. 158), the forma typica of 
p punctata is found in ‘ ‘ The Ganges and Indus and their tributaries . It has 
also been recorded from Sikkim, Akyab and from Jergo Island off the coast of 
Arakan. 

Chitra Indica (Gray). 

(Plate I, fig. 5.) 

I). 8. 40. A(e). ? From an earthen jar (D. R. S., coll.). Fragment of plastron. 

146. Mound F ; Great Granary area; Square M 11/15 ; depth 5'—5' 8". Fragment 
of hypoplastron. 

2596. Mound F; Great Granary area; Square I 9/8; depth 6' 4". Fragment of 
hypoplastron. 

10212. Mound F ; Trench I; Square M 12/9 ; depth 9' 10-10' 6". Fragment of 
hypoplastron. 

3124. Mound F; Great Granary area; Square I 9/18; depth 13' 6*. Fragment 
of hypoplastron. 

2037. Mound AB; Extension of Pits I, II; Square R 24/1 ; depth 14' 2". Frag¬ 
ments of hypoplastron. 

265. Mound AB; Extension of Pits I, II; Square Q 24/2; depth 2'. Fragments 
of hypoplastron. 

F V/IV. 1 Fragment of hypoplastron. 

Several fragments of hyo- and hypoplastron excavated hi the site, Mound 
F, at depths varying from 5'—14' 2" indicate that this species of turtle was caught 
and probably used as food by the old inhabitants of Harappa at all times; the 
different levels probably correspond to the succession of various periods. 
The remains from the Mound AB appear to be more recent and so are the frag¬ 
ments numbered A(e) and 265 from Mound AB excavated from a depth of 2 feet, 
but those hearing the number F V/IV appear to be contemporaneous with those 
excavated from the Mound AB from a depth of over 14 feet. 

Almost all the fragments show characteristic vermiculations and pittings 
which are coarser than those normally found on the plates of the plastron of 
Trionyx gangeticus Cuvier. I figure one of the fragments (Plate I, fig. 5). 

Distribution. —According to M. Smith (l. c., p. 163) C. indica, the largest of 
the Indian Trionychids, is found in “ Northern India; Siam ; the Malay Penin¬ 
sula. Falconer obtained it in Nepaul ”. P definitely rec >ded the species from 
the Indus System for the first time in 1914, and Sewell (op. cit., p. 663) recorded 
remains of it from Mohenjo-daro. 


1 Prashad, B.— Bee. Ind. Mus. f X, p< 268 (1914). 
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Trionyx gangeticus Cuvier. 

Mound F; Trench I; Square M 11/8; depth 17' 3*. Several fragments of Hyo-, 
Hypo- and Xiphiplast-ron. 

All the fragments excavated from a depth of 17' 3" in Mound F appear to 
belong to a half-grown individual of T. gangeliem. The fragments are fragile, 
and richly impregnated with gypsum. 

Distribution. —According to M. Smith (l, c„ p. 168) this species is found in 
"The Indus, Ganges and Mahanaddi and their tributaries”. 

Class : AYES. 

CARINAT2E. 

Order: GALLINM. 

Gallus sp. 

(Plate I, figs. 6-9.) 

Mound F; Great Granary area; K 9/1-5; depth 6'— 9'. Right humerus ; fragment of 
left femur. 

The right humerus from Mound F agrees closely in general form with the 
corresponding bone of the domestic fowl. It' is, however, a little longer, the 
length of the humerus from Ilarappa is 73 mm. whereas in a domestic fowl of 
Bengal the humerus is 61 mm. long. Sewell (op. tit., p. 662) recorded the find 
of the head of a humerus from Mohenjo-daro. I have examined this specimen 
and find that it is the head of the left humerus and apparently belonged to a 
much bigger specimen than the Harappa specimen recorded here. The head 
of the Mohenjo-daro humerus is fully 2 mm. broader, more convex and with the 
tuberosities better developed. I reproduce natural size photographs of the two 
specimens (Plate I, figs. 6,7). 

The left femur fragment consists of the proximal part. It is about twice 
the size of that of a domestic fowl from Bengal. I reproduce natural size 
photographs of the two specimens (Plate I, figs. 8, 9). 

Class : MAMMALIA. 

Order : CARNIVORA. 

jEluroidea. 

Family : Felidae. 

Felis ocreata Gmelin, race domestica Brisson. 

The Domestic Cat. 

(Plate II, figs. 1, 2.) 

1202. Mound F ; Great Granary area ; Square J 8/2 ; depth 5'. Part of the skull without 
the jaws and the left tympanic bulla. 

7851a. Mound F: Great Granary area; Square I 9/3 ; depth 3' 10*. Left humerus. 

The skull of the cat excavated from the site indicated above is in a fair state 
of preservation and its incomplete condition does not seem to be connected with 
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its age. The skull, which I figure (Plate II, figs. 2, 2a) shows the well developed 
sagittal and lambdoidal. crests, the greatly swollen parietal region and the promi¬ 
nent tympanic bulla, and agrees almost exactly with that of an Indian Domestic 
Cat in the collection of the Indian Museum, photographs of which are reproduced 
for comparison (Plate II, figs. 1, la). The only difference between the two skulls 
and which I consider to be only an individual variation, is in the slightly narrower 
post-orbital process of the frontal in the Harappa specimen. The skull from 
Harappa also agrees in all essential details with the beautiful diagrams of the skull 
of the European Domestic Cat published by Mivart 1 . The left humerus is 
typical and does not call for any,, remarks. 

The nomenclature and origin of the Domestic Cat have been the subject of 
a great deal of speculation by zoologists, archaeologists, ethnologists and even philo¬ 
logists, and for detailed discussion of the views of these authors reference may 
be made to Hilzheimer 2 and Pocock 3 . Pocock dealing with the English 
Domestic cats in particular concluded that there are two types of cats, (i) with 
a pattern of stripes in the form of narrow transverse or vertical bands which 
sometimes break up into spots,” and (u) with a pattern of stripes in the form of 
longitudinal or obliquely longitudinal bands forming a ring-like or spiral arrange¬ 
ment on the sides or the abdomen . 1 he Domestic Cats of the second type 

were, according to Pocock named Felis catus by Linnaeus. Though considering 
their origin as doubtful, he was inclined to the view that the Domestic Cats 
v\ ei e dimphoric in pattern and that there were two distinct species of them 
in Europe. Hilzheimer, on the other hand, believes in a monophvletic origin 
for the Domestic Cat which he connects with a wild cat of the Pliocene period 
of South France. According to Max Weber 4 the ancestor of the Domestic 
Cat was not the wild cat but the African Felis ocreata Gmelin; both the forms, 
however, and the Asiatic cat of the Steppes are connected with one another by 
intermediate forms of the Mediterranean Region ; this conclusion was apparently 
reached by Hilzheimer in 1912 5 . The Domestic Cat Felis ocreata domestica 
Brisson— Felis catus Linn., was, according to Hilzheimer and Weber, originally 
domesticated in Egypt where it was regarded as a sacred animal. 

In reference to the Indian Domestic Cats, Blyth 6 remarked that two types 
of them were common in India, {i) streaked or spotted type, and (ii) uniformly 
cat-grey without any trace of spots or stripes, and resembling the Jungle Cat, 
b. chavs in colour. Sclater 7 discussed the two types and accredited Blyth 
with the view that the self-coloured cWlike type was derived from inter¬ 
breeding between the Domestic Cat and F. chaus. Pocock {he. cit., pp. 164, 
165) after discussing the views of these two authors concluded that “ there is 
nothing to distinguish them from F. ocreata ” and that “they have been derived 


1 Mivart, St. G .—The Cat , pp. 56-58, figs. 28, 29 (London, 1881). 

2 Hilzheimer, M ,—Zool. Ann. V, pp. 233-247 (1913). 

3 Pocock, B. l.—Proc. Zool. Soc . London, I, pp. 143-168 (1907). 

1 Max Weber, Die S&ugetkre, II, p. 320 (1928). 

* Hilzheimer, M. Oeschichte unsere Haustiere , p. 61 (Leipzig, 1912). 

Hlyth, E.~~c Joum. Asiat, Soc. Bengal, XXV, pp. 442-445 (1856). 

r Sclater, W. L. Cat. Mammalia Ind. Mus., II, p. 233 (Calcutta, 1891). 
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from F. ocreala either by the importation of tamed specimens or by reclaiming 
from the wild state of examples of this species which may have inhabited India 
in comparatively recent times”. 

The Harappa Cat appears to be the first representative of the Domestic Cat, 
the remains of which have so far been unearthed anywhere in India. I, there¬ 
fore, following Hilzheimer and Pocock have adopted for it the name Fells ocreala 
Gmelin, race domestic® Brisson. 

Family : Viverridaj. 

Bub-family: Mungotin^g. 

Mungos auropunctatus (Hodgson). 

The Small Indian Mongoose. 

(Plate II, figs. 3-11.) 

7783a. Mound F ; Great Granary area; Square H 9/23 and I 9/3; depth 7' 3". “ In a 

fragmentary cylindrical jar.” Skull; 2 almost complete lower jaws; atlas and 
axis vertebras; right scapula; right and left humerus; right half of pelvic girdle, 
and right tibia. 

Mound F ; Trench 1; Square M 10/15; depth 14'. Two almost complete lower jaws. 

Sewell 1 recently recorded the find of a completely burnt skull of Herpestes 
auropunctatus 2 excavated at Mohenjo-claro, and it is of interest to find more 
complete and better preserved remains at Harappa. 

The parietal and frontal regions and the jaws of the Harappa skull 
are broken, and the teeth are all missing, but there can be no doubt about its 
identification. The lower jaws are almost complete, but the incisor teeth are 

missing; the dental formula i. ~, c. , p. ~, m. ~ is clearly indicated. 

The limb bones ancl the vertebrae are normal. 

Figures of the skull and lower jaw are reproduced on Plate II. These may 
be compared with those published by Anderson 3 who also added comparative 
notes on the skull of this mongoose as compared with those of other species of 
the genus Herpestes. 

Distribution .—According to Blanford, M. auropunctatus is widely distri¬ 
buted throughout Northern India being found in the lower Himalayas, from 
Sikkim to Kashmir, in the North-West Provinces, Punjab, Sind, Baluchistan, 
South Afghanistan and Southern Persia. 

Remarks .— A point for consideration to which reference may be made here, 
is whether the Indian mongoose was not a sacred animal with the ancient Harappa 
people; the occurrence of the mongoose bones in the burial jars seems to point 
in this direction. With the Buddhists 4 the Mongoose held in the right hand 

1 Sewell, R. B. S.— Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization , II, p. 650, pi. clxiii, figs. 5, 7 (London, 1931), 

2 See Blanford, W. T.— Faun. Brit. IndMammalia , p. 121 (1888); the generic name Herpestes as used by Blan¬ 
ford must be replaced by Mungos , Bee Joum. Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc . XXVI, p. 53 (1918). 

3 Anderson, J.— Anatomical and Zoological Results comprising an account oj the ZooL Res . of the two Expeditions to 
W. Yunnan, p. 172, pi. ix, figs. 11, 12 (London, 1878). 

4 See Bhattacharya, B.— The Indian Buddhist Iconography , p. 114 (Oxford, 1924). 
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of Jambhala was supposed to be “ tbe receptacle of all gems and jewels and when 
Jambhala presses the two sides of the mongoose it vomits forth the riches”. In 
this connection reference may be made to Ichneumon —Mungos ichneumon (Linn.)— 
the Egyptian mongoose, the cult of which, according to Anderson and Winter 1 
arose in ‘ f the Nome of Heracleopolis in Middle Egypt”. The probable reason 
for its being revered was its supposed ability to tackle successfully the poisonous 
asp. 


Cynoidea. 


Family : Canid.*. 


In the identification of the skulls of the Canid* a great deal of importance 
has rightly been attached to the measurements and the relative proportions of 
the cranial and facial areas. The earliest attempt in this connection was the 
classical memoir of Huxley 2 . Mivart 3 suggested certain modifications, but his 
measurements are not sufficiently comparative. Nehring 4 * * gave elaborate 
measurements of the skulls of various species of dogs, but his standards 
of measurements are far from satisfactory. Studer' proposed a standard set of 
measurements, and defined the exact points from which such measurements 
should be taken; these standards have been followed by Duerst 8 and with slight 
modifications by Hilzheimer 7 ; in the following account I have adopted the same 
method. It is, however, necessary to explain that in the case of incomplete 
skulls, such as have been excavated at Harappa, it is not possible to take all 
the necessary measurements. 

The measurements 8 that 1 have taken are as follows:— 

1. Total length from Basion to Gnathion, corresponding to the Basilar- 

lange of Studer. 

2. Basicranial axis from Basion to the sphenoidal suture. 

3. Basifacial axis from the sphenoidal suture to the inner edge of the 

first incisor. 

4. Nasal length. 

5. Maximum Nasal breadth. 

6. Palatal length (after Huxley). 

7. Maximum Palatal breadth between premolar 4 and molar 1. 

8. Maximum width of the skull in the temporal region. 

9. Width of the skull over the meatus auditorius extemus. 

10. Maximum Bizygomatic breadth. 

11. Maximum Frontal breadth in the region of the postorbital process. 

1 Anderson, J. and Win to, W. E. de— Zoology oj Egypt , Mammalia, p. 192 (London, 1902). See also Hilzheimer, 
M.— Die jSdugetiere in Brehms Tierlebin (4th edition), HI, pp. 26-29 (Leipzig & Wien, 1915). 

a Huxley, T. H.— Proc, Zool. Soc. London , pp. 232-288 (1880). 

* Mivart, St. G.—A Monograph of the Canidoi, pp. 16, 17 (London, 1890). 

4 Hehring, A .—Zool Jahrb ., 8yrt., Ill, p. 58 (1887). 

8 Studer, Th.— Abhandl . Schweiz . palaontol. Ges. XXVIII, pp. 2, 3 (1901). 

4 Huerst, J. U.— Explorations in Turkestan, II, pp. 346 et seq, (1908). 

7 Hilzheimer, M.—Zoologicxi, XX, Hft. 53, tables (1908). 

* All the measurements of th© teeth are of those of the upper jaw. 
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12. Minimum Frontal breadth between the inner borders of the orbits. 

13. Cranial length from the upper margin of the Foramen Magnum to the 

Nasion or the origin of the Nasals (after Studer). 

14. Facial length from Nasion to Gnathion (after Studer). 

15. Maximum cranial height from Basion to Sagittal Crest. 

16. Length of Canine. 

17. Premolar 4 Length/Breadth. 

18. Length of the two Molars. 

Cariis indicus Hodgson. 

The Indian Jackal . 

(Plate II, figs. 12-15.) 

Area G. A fragmentary skull with the left ramus of the lower jaw. 

D. 8. 29. (D. R. S. coll.) Left humerus without the head. 

Blanford in the “ Fauna of British India ” Mammalia (p. 140) described 
the Indian. Jackal under the name Cams aureus Linn., and considered it to be 
nonspecific with the form that is found in “ South-western Asia to the Caucasus, 
and....in South-eastern Europe in Greece and Turkey, and as far west as 
Dalmatia, also throughout Northern Africa” (p. 141). Wroughton 1 after comparison of 
the South Persian with the Indian Jackals concluded that the two are widely 
different, and proposed to drop the specific name aurem for the Indian Jackal 
and provisionally selected for it Hodgson’s name indicus 2 . 

The characteristics of the jackal skull as defined by Blasius 3 and De Blain- 
ville 4 have been proved by Studer 5 to be of little value, while Huxley® had shown 
the great individual variability in the skulls of the Jackals in reference to the 
relative size of the teeth, the palatal length as compared' to the length of the 
skull, the presence or absence of the sagittal crest, etc. Studer after a careful 
analysis of the Jackal’s skull concluded that the cranial area of this animal is 
well arched; the frontal area fiat, only slightly or not at all concave in the middle 
line; the profile of the frontal area runs almost in a straight line with the nasals 
and only in the region of the nose it is slightly depressed ; the temporal area is less 
compressed than in the Wolf, and the snout is gradually pointed, only becoming 
a little narrowed along the canines. He further noted that the Cranial length 
of the Jackal’s skull, as compared to that of all other Canid* and particularly 
of the Wolf, is much greater than the Facial length. 

The fragmentary skull (Plate II, fig. 12) excavated from the Area G, and in 
which the major part of the facial area, the zygomatic arches and the jaws are 
missing, is undoubtedly to be referred to the jackal. The lambdoidal crest is not 
greatly developed, the frontals are deeply arched and the area between them is 

1 Wroughton, R. C.— Journ. Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc., XXI, pp. 837-839 (1912). 

2 Hodgson, B. H.— Asiat. lies., XVIII, p. 237 (1833). 

s Biasing, J. H .—Naturgeschichte der Saugetiere Deutschland#, p, 184(Braunschweig, 1857). 

4 De Blainville, H. M. D.— Ostcographie des Mammiflres, II, Des Cams , p. 22 (Paris, 1830-1854). 

3 Studer, Th .—Abhandl Schweiz. paldontol. XXVIII, pp. 16*19 (1901). 

6 Huxley, T. ll.—Froc. Zocl Soc., London, p, 256 (1880). 
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broadly concave; the slightly curved triangular postorbital process points down¬ 
wards. The brain-case in the parietal region is markedly swollen, and the 
maximum width of the skull is in the temporal region a little above the origin 
of the zygomatic arches. The lower jaw (Plate II, fig. 14) is only slightly arched, 
the coronoid process is broadly truncate and the condyle moderately broad and 
curved inwards in its inner half. 


Measurements (in millimetres). 


— 






Harappa 

skull. 

I. Museum 
skull. 

A. S. B. 
skull. 

Total length. 







131 

139 

Basicranial axis ..... 






36 

36 

41 

Basifacial axis 







92 

100 

Nasal length . . . . . ... 







56 

59 

Maximum Nasal breadth . . . 







13 

16 

Palatal length. 







67 

72 

Maximum Palatal breadth 







42 

40 

Maximum width .... 


. 

. 

. 

. 

50 

51 

50 

Width over Meatus auditorius externus 

. 


* 



.. 

49 

49 

Maximum Bizygomatic breadth 







81 

83 

Maximum Frontal breadth 






37 

33 

36 

Minimum Frontal breadth 






32 

21 

24 

Cranial length ...... 


. 

" .’Vl 

. 

. 


79 

86 

Facial length . 

. 



. 

. 

.. 

72 

72 

Maximum height ..... 






40 

41 

42 

Length of Canine. 







.. 

20 

Premolar 4— 

Length ...... 







17 

16 

Breadth. 







9 

7 

Length of the two Molars .... 







20 

20 

Length of Lower Jaw .... 






110 

110 

117 


(incomplete.) 


The above measurements of the Harappa skull are unfortunately very in¬ 
complete, but for comparison I have given measurements of two skulls from the 
Indian Museum collection. Other measurements of the Indian Jackal’s skull 
have been published by Huxley (loe. cit., p. 277), and Wroughton (he. cit., p. 
839), but owing to different standards having been employed by these authors 
it is not possible to compare their measurements with those tabulated above. 
The material at my disposal is not sufficient for a detailed analysis of the skulls 
of the Indian Jackal, but, as is indicated by the differences in the lengths of the 
basifacial axis and the cranial length, there appear to be two types in the samples 
before me. 
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The left humerus found at the site I). S. 29 agrees closely with that of a 
specimen in the Indian Museum. 

Distribution. —According to Blanford (he. cit., pp. 140, 141) “ the jackal 
is found throughout the whole of India and Ceylon, on hills and plains, in forest 
and open country, and even in populous cities. It ascends the Himalayas to an 
elevation of 3,000 or 4,000 feet... .It is more rare east of the Bay of Bengal, hut 
is found in Assam and Cachar, and is not uncommon at Akyab and about Thayet- 
myo in Northern Pegu”. 

Canis pallipes Sykes. 

The Indian Wolf. 

(Plate III, figs. 1-5.) 

10797(d) ? Skull without the premaxilla and a part of the maxillary bones on either side; 
fragments of right ramus of lower jaw ; pelvic girdle fragments; sacral vertebrae; 
left calcaneum. 

G. 289. Trench II; Square AN 42/21-22. Left femur; lumbar, sacral and caudal 
vertebrae. 

Blanford in the “ Fauna 1 ” distinguished two Indian species of the wolf, 
C. lupus Linn, occurring in Baluchistan, western Sind and probably northern 
Punjab, and C. pallipes Sykes occurring in the Indian Peninsula south of the 
Himalayas. Mivart 2 , however, considered pallipes to be only a variety of the 
Palsearctie lupus. W'roughton 3 in the “ Results of the Mammal Survey of India ” 
regarded pallipes as a distinct species and recorded it from Bhagad, and on the 
authority of the collector, C. A. Crump, noted that the wolf is common along the 
north coast of Cutch. The Harappa Wolf remains agree very closely with the 
skeletons of C. pallipes in the Indian Museum, and I have, therefore, no hesitation 
in identifying them with this species. 

I give below the measurements of the Harappa skull and of two specimens 
from the Indian Museum, collection. Photographs of the two are also published 
on Plate III (figs. 1, 2). 


Measurements (in millimetres). 


— 

Harappa 

skull. 

I. M. 

specimens. 

I. M. 

specimens. 

Prom 

Studer. 

From 

Studer. 

Total length. 


195 

193 

195-5 


Basicranial axis ...... 

51 

51 

52 

55 

.. 

Basifacial axis 


141 

141 

142 

132 

Nasal length . 


82. 

90 

82 

61 

Maximum Nasal breadth ..... 

•• 

22 

22 

23 

18 

Palatal length. 

•• 

114 

113 

112 

95 


i Blanford, W. T.— Faun. Brit. Ind., Mammalui , pp. 136, 137 (1888). 
a Mivart, Si. G .—A Monograph of the Canidce, pp. 8, 9 (London, 1890), 
a Wronghton, B. C,— Joum. Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc., XXI , p, 837 (1912). 

D 
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Measurements (in millimetres) 


— 

Harappa 

skull. 

I. M. 

specimens. 

I. M. 

specimens. 

From 

Studer. 

From 

Studer. 

Maximum Palatal breadth . 




50 

54 

55 

63 

46 

Maximum width 




59 

62 

63 

57-5 

59 

Width over Meatus auditorius externus 



65 

65 

67 

75 

•• 

Maximum Bizygomatic breadth . 




98 

116 

112 

*• 

•• 

Maximum Frontal breadth . 




62 

69 

51 

62 

53 

Minimum Frontal breadth , 




37 

39 

36 

•• 

< • 

Cranial length .... 




110 

113 

111 

101 o 

93 

Facial length .... 





116 

116 

113 

96 

Maximum height 




56 

57 

58 

59 

50 

Length of Canine . , 




•• 


26 

21 

20 

Premolar 4— 

Length .... 




20 

21 

22 



Breadth .... 




11 

11 

12 

•• 

- 

Length of the two Molars . 




22 

21 

22 

20 

18 

■ _ 


All the skulls show a moderately to even strongly developed sagittal suture 
and an elongated facial area; the facial length in all cases exceeds the cranial 
length. The canine is longer than the combined length of the two molars. 


The femur is 202 mm. long, and the other bones excavated at Harappa do 
not call for any remarks. I figure the fragmentary lower jaw, the femur and the 
calcaneum (Plate III, figs. 3-5). 

Canis tenggeranus Kolilbrugge, race harappensis, nov. 

(Plate III, figs. 6, 7.) 

AB Mound, trench., square and depth not indicated. One complete skull, one skull badly 
compressed, and a lower jaw fragment. 

1781. An incomplete skull. 

Area G. Facial part of a skull. 

Unfortunately the labels with all these skulls do not indicate either the 
exact localities or the depths at which they were excavated; the only details 
on the labels are in reference to tho sites, but these do not afford any clue either 
to their age or the associations in which they were found. 

One of the skulls from the AB site is in a very good state of preservation and 
on Plate III, I reproduce photographs showing its lateral, ventral and dorsal 
views (figs. 6, 6 a, 6 b ); for comparison the same views of the skull of an Indian 
Pariah in the Indian Museum are also reproduced (Plate III, figs. 8, 8a, 8b). These 
photographs show distinctly that the Harappa Dog is distinct from either Canis 
mains optima Jeitteles or Canis intermedins Woldrich, good photographs of 
which have been published by Antonius 1 . The skull indicates that the dog was 
of a moderately large size, with the snout moderately elongated and somewhat 

1 Antonius, 0.— QnindzUge einer Stammesgeschichte der Haustiere, pp. Ill, 113 (Jena, 1922). 
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pointed. The cranium in the parietal region is moderately swollen, and the 
maximum breadth of the skull is in the temporal region above the origin of the 

zygomatic arches; it is not so sharply compressed as in the case of the Indian 

Pariah. The forehead is distinctly depressed in the middle but not so much 
as in the Indian Pariah ; the depression continues between the nasals; the region 
of the forehead is distinctly arched as in C. pallipes, and the arc continues without 
a break into the snout; in the Indian Pariah, on the other hand this axis is almost 
straight. The postorbital processes of the frontal are of moderate size, broadly 
triangular and curve downwards. The zygomatic arches are strongly developed 
but the maximum bizygomatic breadth is comparatively shorter than in the case 
of the Indian Pariah. The sagittal crest is feebly developed and is only seen as 
a low ridge running backwards from about the middle of the parietal region. 
The snout is not very narrow, and is only slightly constricted in front of the 
canines. The length of the canine is more than that of the two molars. 

The lower jaw fragment, which I figure (Plate III, fig. 7) is similar to that 
of the Indian Pariah, only the coronoid process is not so truncate. 

I give below a table of measurements, and for comparison have included 

measurements of two Pariah skulls in the Indian Museum collection and of two 
from Btuder. 


M&surements (in millimetres). 


— 

Harappa. 

Harappa. 

Pariah 

skull. 

Pariah 

skull. 

Indian Pariah. 

After Studer, 

Total length . 




150 

., 

ca. 140 

145 

156 

160 

Basicranial axis 




45 

47 

•’ . 

42 

42 

45 

Basifacial axis 




113 

•• 

98 

113 

114 

115 

Nasal length .... 




75 

- 

58 

62 

58 

60 

Maximum Nasal breadth . 




ca. 17 

•• 

20 

15 

17 

17 

Palatal length .... 




81 

•• 

72 

76 

89'5 

86 

Maximum Palatal breadth 




46 

47 

44 

45 

44 

44 

Maximum width 




50 

52 

55 

51 

56 

55 

Width over Meatus auditorius externus 



53 

53 

•• 

50 

51 

52 

Maximum Bizygomatic breadth 




86 

•• . 

91 

87 


•• 

Maximum Frontal breadth 




48 

•• 

46 

41 


•• 

Minimum Frontal breadth 




35 

•• 

32 

27 


•• 

Cranial length 




93 

99 

ca. 83 

86 

90 

91 

Facial length .... 




93 

•• 

7G 

76 

85 

89 

Maximum height 




51 

53 

•• 

44 

56-5 

50 

Length of Canine . . 




21 

•* 

ca. 20 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Premola r 4.— 

Length .... 




20 

17 

16 

17 

*• 

•• 

Breadth .... 




10 

9 

13 

8 

•• 

• » 

Length of the two Molars . 




20 

18 

ca. 19 

18 

• * 

• ♦ 


D 2 
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For exact comparison I give below a table of indices 1 for C. pattipes, V. indicus, 
the Pariah, and the Harappa Dog.:- 


— 

Cranio-faeial 

Index. 

Zygomatioo- 

Oranial 

Index. 

Facial 

Index. 

Fronto- 

Orania) 

Index. 

Palatal 

Index. 

pattipes 


, 

# 

. 

103-105 

54-56 

100-104 

81-95 

47-49 

C. indicus 

. 

. 

. 

• 

8491 

60-62 

87-89 

65-72 

56-63 

Pariah Dog 

. 

. 

. 

. 

88-92 

59-61 

84-87 

80-83 

59-61 

Harappa Dog . 

* 

• 

• 

• 

100 

58 

108 

80 

56 


""As is clear from these indices the Indian Pariah shows distinct affinities with 

the Indian Jackal, while the skull of Harappa Dog appears to show a great deal 
of similarity with that of the Indian Wolf. 

Darwin * 2 after discussing in detail the views of earlier workers and the avail¬ 
able evidence regarding the origin and descent of the Domestic Dog concluded, 
that in view of the extreme antiquity of the various breeds and “ the close simi¬ 
larity both in external structure and habits, between the, domestic dogs of various 
countries and the wild species still inhabiting these same countries, the balance 
of evidence is strongly in favour of the multiple origin of our dogs . Mivart 3 
discussed the views of Jeitteles 4 , Woldrich 5 * , Neliring® and others, and was of the 
opinion that the evidence available would not justify the conclusion whether 
the origin of the dog was “single or multiple’. Studer (loc. ait. . pp. 124-132) 
gave good reasons against Jeitteles’ belief of the descent of the dog from the 
jackal, and concluded that the various races of the Domestic Dog have resulted 
from crossing between a Diluvial species of Canis and the wolf, both of which had 
the same range of distribution, through domestication and active selection by 
man. Later Studer 7 assumed a parallelism in development, and derived the 
Pariah dog direct from the Dingo, which he considered to have been distributed 
in former times all over Southern Asia ; according to him it occurred in most 
recent tunes in the Tengger mountains of Java. His Diluvial species of Capis 
was discovered by him in the Palaeolithic dog of Russia which he described under 
the name C. poutiatini. Hilzheimer 8 as a result of his careful researches on the 
North African jackals and the. Domestic Dogs came to the conclusion that Studer’s 
views in reference to the jackal as an ancestor of the dog were not justified, and 

1 The indices were calculated with the help of C. M. Furst’s Index -Tabelhn zum An thropometrischcn gebrauche 

Facial Length X 100 Width of sku ll X 1 00 Facial length X 100 


4Jena, 1902) and are respectively 
Max'. Frontal breadth X100 


and 


Cranial length 
Palatal breadth X 100 


Maximum bizygomatic breadth * Max. bizyg, breadth* 


Maximum width Palatal length 

2 Darwin, C.— The Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication- , I, pp. 16-33 (London, 1868), 

8 Mivart, St. G. — A Monograph of the Canidee , pp. 167-172 (London, 1890). 

4 Jeitteles, L. H.— Die StammvcUer un sever Hunde-Jiassen (Wien, 1877). See also the same author’s paper in 
Mitteil. anthropol. Oes. Wien. II, pp. 66-80 (1872). 

s Woldrich, J. N .—An*, kais. Ahad. Wise. XXXII, pp. 12-16 (1886). 

* Nehring, A.— Zool. JahrbSyst., Ill, pp. 51-68 (1887). See also Pelzeln, A. von—j Zool. Jahrb I, pp. 225-240 

• 0 * 86 ). 

* Studer, Tb.—£oof. Anz., XXIX (i), pp. 27-30 (1908). 

1 Hilzheimer, M,— Zoologica , XX, Hft. 53 pp. 82-105 (1908). 
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that several of the species of the sub-genus Thos Oken—the Jackals—-had been 
domesticated and became the ancestors of the North African dogs. He was 
not able to bring forward conclusive evidence in reference to the intermixture 
of foreign types but described a form, C. pattipes domesticus, which undoubtedly 
appeared to him to be a descendant of the Indian W olf-— C. poMipes Sykes. 

One important result of Studer’s work, however, as Max Weber 1 has pointed 
out was that the old view of the descent of domesticated dogs of different countries 
from the wild dogs of those lands was given up, and more attention was concen¬ 
trated in discovering the primitive Domestic Dog. This ancestral form, accord¬ 
ing to Max Weber’s careful summary of the recent work, was characterised by its 
medium size, outwardly directed ears, hanging but not a bushy tail and a 
medium-sized but not greatly reduced snout. Such a form is represented, 
amongst the recent types by the Australian Dingo, Cams dingo Blumenbach, 
and its other allies are the Javanese Barn-dogs and the Oriental Pariahs. The 
next prehistoric type, according to Autonius 2 * , was the Diluvial dog of the Russian 
Neolithic times, and which he designates— C. poutiatini Studer, but Brinkmamri 
is inclined to consider the species from the Northern Azylian as an earlier form. 
Next in the series come the dog of the Lake-dwellers-— C. palustris Riitimeyer, 
the dog of the Bronze Age— C. intermedius Woldrich, and finally— C. matris 
optima Jeitteles from which the various domesticated races of the Shepherd-dog 
are believed to have been evolved. AH the three forms mentioned above can 
be traced back to C. poutiatini, without any mixture with other ancestral types. 
The greyhound probably originated from the Pariah dogs as a result of domesti¬ 
cation and selection alone and without any crossing with the other ancestral 
types, though a certain amount of admixture with the jackal is indicated. Accord¬ 
ing to the recent work of Brinkmann the ancestor of the Domestic Dog was a 
medium-sized wolf of South-eastern Europe; this brings his views very close to 
those of Studer who considered the ancestral form to be the extinct— C. fetus, 
this, however, did not become extinct, but as a result of domestication and 
selection was transformed into C. poutiatini. 

In view of the close affinity of the Harappa Dog with the Indian Pariah it 
woilld be useful to include here a short note about the Pariah. As has been 
discussed above, the Pariah, according to most authorities, represents with the 
Australian Dingo and the Javanese Barn-dogs, the ancestral type of the primitive 
Domestic Dog, but it is not conspecific with the Dingo, as Sewell 4 surmised. 
Jeitteles 5 a careful summary of whose work in reference to the origin of the Indian 
Pariah was published by Blanford®, was inclined to the belief that there are two 
races of the Pariah, the larger probably derived from Canis pattipes —Indian 


1 Weber, Max.— Die Sdugetiere, II, pp. 326, 327 (Jena, 1928). 

2 Autonius, Q*.r~~Grundzfye einer Stammegeschichte der Haustiere. (Jena, 1922.) 

s Brinkmann, \.~~CanulenHudien V. VI. Bergms Mus. Aarb. (1923*24). Unfortunately the last two works 
are not available in Calcutta, and I have had to rely on Max Weber’s summary of their conclusions. 

4 Sewell, R. B. S.— Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, II, p. 652 (1931). 

4 Jeitteles, L. H.— Die Siammvdter unserer Hunde-Rasscn, pp. 1-68 (Wien, 1877). 

* Blanford, W. T.— Proc. Asiat . Soc. Bengal , pp. 114*117 (1877). 
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Wolf, and a smaller from the Indian Jackal —Cams aureus ( =C. indicus), but 
Blanford remarked that he was unable to recognise two distinct races of Indian 
Pariahs. Pelzeln {loc. tit.) derived the “ Indisch-ozeanischen Hunde, in which 
category the Pariah has to be included, from the Indian Wolf— C. pallipes, 
Studer (loc. tit., p. 129) believed the ancestral form of the southern races of the 
dog to be C. tenggeranus Kohlbrugge, which survived in the Tengger Mountains 
of East Java up to comparatively recent times. This type had a wide distri¬ 
bution in the Oriental Region in the Diluvial times, and must have migrated 
with the early aborigines to Australia as the only Eutlierian (sensu Huxley) or 
placental mammal before the Pleistocene times; in Australia this form was trans¬ 
formed into the true Dingo— C. dingo Blum. The ancestral form, C. tenggeranus, 
according to Studer, was domesticated and from it were derived the Pariah, the 
greyhound and the Tibet Dog. Duerst 1 after discussing the view of Studer in 
reference to the derivation of the Shepherd-dog from the Palaeolithic dog of 
Russia, G. poutiatini Studer, suggested that the Pariah, the Shepherd-dog and the 
Anau Dog may have descended from the Dingo, and he designated the Anau Dog as 
C. familiaris mains optima) Jeitteles. 

In the view of the historical resume given above and the close affinity of the 
Idarappa Dog as indicated by the form of its skull and the indices, I consider 
it as allied to G. tenggeranus Kohlbrugge and suggest for it the racial name 
harappensis, nov. 

The skulls of the dog excavated at Harappa from the AB site are, to judge 
from the nature of the bones, much older than the other two skulls from the 
Area G. and No. 1781 respectively. 

Order : RODENT1 A. 

SlMPLICIDENTATA. 

Family: Muridae. 

Sub-family : Gerbillinaje. 

Tatera tndica (Hardwicke). 

The Indian Gerbille or Antelope Rat. 

(Plate I, figs. 10-13.) 

805. Mound AB; Extension of Pits I, II ; Square P 24/17 ; depth 8'. A complete skull 
7849a. Mound F; Trench III ; Square N 9/15 ; depth 10' 3"; “ from a very fragmentary 
jar Right ramus of lower jaw and a right femur. 

The large, auditory bullse and the dentition i. m. are sufficient for the 
identification of the bones referred to this species. The upper incisors show 


1 Du era t, J. TJ .—Explorations in Turkestan U, p/ 350 (1908). 
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the longitudinal grooves, the anterior molar in both jaws is composed of three 
transverse elliptical to lozenge-shaped areas, the second of two and the third of 
one; the third upper molar shows a trace of the secondary ridge or heel on the 
left side. For comparison I reproduce photographs of the skull and lower jaw 
of the Harappa Specimen and of a specimen in the Indian Museum from Bareilly, 
U. P., (Plate I, figs. 10-13) and figure the upper and lower right molars (text-fig. 1). 



<r/y. h. 


Text-fig. I. Tatera, indica (Hardwicke) . (a) Upper, and (b) lower right molars, X 6, of specimens excavated at 

Harappa. Nos. 805 and; 7849a respectively. 


Distribution. —According to Blanford 1 T. indica is found throughout India 
and Ceylon in suitable localities, extending west into Baluchistan, but not east 
of the Bay of Bengal ”. 


Sub-family: Muring. 

Rattus rattus (Linn.). 

The Common Indian Bat. 

7095k. Mound AB ; Extension of Pits I, II; Square Q 24/5 ; depth 6' 9". “ Found within 
a trough No. 7095 within pointed lotas and cylindrical vase.” 2 femurs and 2 
tibiae with fragments of long bones. 

7849a. Mound F ; Trench III; Square N 9/15 ; depth 10' 3". Found in a “ very fragmen¬ 
tary jar ”. Left ramus of lower jaw ; sacral vertebrae ; fragments of pelvic girdle, 
3 femurs and 2 tibia. 

The hones of the common rat found within jars in mounds AB and F agree 
with those of the common Indian Rat and I have no hesitation in referring them 
to this species. 


1 Blanford, W. T.— Faun. Brit. Ind., Mammalia, p. 397 (1891); tiie generic name for this form is, however, Tatera, 
vide Wroughton, R. C.—xJourn, Bombay Nat. Hut. Soc . XXV, p. 40 (1917). 
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Order: UNGULATA. 

Perissodactyla. 

Family: Equid/e. 

Equus asinus Linnaeus. 

The Domestic Ass. 

(Plate VII, figs. 7-11.) 

Area G. A subrecent fragmentary skull, palatal portion with 4th premolar and molars 
1-3 of both sides. 

Mound F; Trench I; Square M 11/8; depth 10'. Right upper 4th premolar. 

954. Square B/N; depth 16'. Fragment of skull consisting of maxilla with 4th premolar, 
and molars 1-3 of left side, and a bit of palatal portion; occipital region of skull; 
a portion of right maxilla with 3rd molar and Jugal; 2 complete 3rd metacarpals 
right; 2 complete and 1 distal fragment of 3rd metacarpal lef. 

D. S. 40. A(e). (D. R. S. coll.) “ from an earthen jar Fragments of frontal and squa¬ 
mosal bones of skull, right side ; fragment of lower jaw, right side—the coronoid 
process and a bit of the condyle; 2nd phalanx of right hind leg; 3rd premolar 
lower right. 

D. S. 43. B. (I). R. S. coll.); 21' below .surface. 4th upper premolar right. 

D. S. 29. (D. R. S. coll.). 2nd phalanx of right foreleg. 

Gray 1 separated the domestic ass from the horse— Equus — in the sub-genus 
Asinus, and Lyddekker and other authors followed him in accepting this sub¬ 
genus. Later Lyddekker 2 in view of the difficulty in assigning the Kiang to 
either of the sub-genera Equus or Asinus concluded that the separation of the 
asses from the horse in the sub-genus Asinus “ seems no longer logical,” but in 
the Catalogue of Ungulates 3 he again separated the Ass as Asinus. 

The dentition of E. asinus was described in detail by Owen 4 5 and he published 
good figures of the teeth of the upper and lower jaws. The question was also 
discussed in detail by Rutimeyer 6 , who in addition to describing the teeth of the 
Ass discussed the differences as compared with those of the horse. Other litera¬ 
ture on the subject is fully summarised by Ducrst (loc. cit., pp. 404-408). Unfor¬ 
tunately the Harappa remains are much too fragmentary and it is not possible, 
therefore, to analyse them on the lines of Riitimeyer’s and Duerst’s observations, 
hut there can be no doubt that these remains are those of the common Indian 
Ass. 

In reference to the ancestory of the Domestic Ass, most authorities agree 
that this animal was domesticated at a very early date; Antonius* 8 summary 
of the earlier literature may be consulted in this connection. Max Weber {loc. cit., 
p. 656) and other authors consider Equus asinus africanus Fitzinger 7 of North- 

1 Gray, J. E.— Zool. Jaum . I, p. 244 (1926). 

2 Lyddekker, R.— Novitat. Zool,, XI, p. 584 (1904). 

3 Lyddekker, R.— Cat. Ungulate Mam. Bril. Mm. V, p. 36 (1916). 

4 Owen, R.— Phil. Trans . Roy. Soc. London , CLIX, p. 541, pi. lviii, fig8. 1, 2 (1869). 

5 Rutimeyer, L.— Abhandl. Schweiz, palaontol. Oes. II, p. 10 (1875). 

6 Antonius, O .—-Grundzuge einer Stammesgesckichte der Hausiiert , pp. 26C-273 (Jena, 1922). 

’Fitzinger, M,— Naturgee • Saugethiere , III, p. 667 (1867). 
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east Africa as the ancestral type of the Domestic Ass, but Pocock 1 suggested 
that the Nubian wild ass probably formed the main ancestral stock of the domestic 
ass “ with perhaps an infusion of africanus or tceniopus blood.’" 

As has been remarked above the Harappa remains are very fragmentary. 
In none of the skulls the cranial or the complete facial parts are preserved and the 
limb-bones available are also very incomplete for a detailed account. The only 
portion of the skeleton that can be studied in some detail consists of the teeth 
(Plate VII, fig. 7) and for these I give below a table of measurements:— 


Measurements {in millimetres) of upper jaw teeth 2 . 


— 

954 B/N 
Harappa. 

D. R. S. 
coll. 

Harappa. 

Mound 

F 

Harappa. 

Sub- 

recent 

Harappa. 

Indian 

Museum 

skull. 

Premolar 4— 






Length of crown ........ 

23 

24 

21 

18 

22 

Width of crown .. 

22 

23 

20 

21 

23 

Length of protocone.„ 

11 

12 

10 

9 

8 

length from posterior margin of crown to anfcercroohet 

12 

14 

11 

11 

11 

Length from posterior margin of crown to anterior lobe of 
protocone. 

20 

20 

17 

13 

17 

Molar 1— 






Length of crown . . ...... 

20 



13 

19 

Width of crown. 

23 

.. 

1 

20 

29 

Length of protocone.* 

9 

.. 


7 

8 

Length from posterior margin of crown to antecrochet 

12 

.. 


9 

10* 

Length from posterior margin of crown to anterior lobe of 
protocone. 

17 

•• 

•• 

12 

14 

Molar 2— 






Length of crown. 

21 

.. 


16 

18 

Width of crown ... 

21 


.. 

20 

20 

Length of protocone.. 

10 

.. 

.. 

7 

7 

Length from posterior margin of crown to antecroohet . 

12 

.. 

.. 

9 

10 

Length from posterior margin of crown to anterior lobe of 
protocone. 

16 

•• 

•• 

13 

13 

Molar 3— 






Length of crown ... . 

19 

.. 

> 

22 , 

20 

Width of crown ........ 

17 

. . ! 

.. 

18 

16 

Length of protocone . . ... 

7 

•• 

•. 

JO i 

7 

Length from posterior margin of crown to antecrochet 

12 


• • 

18 

'< 

10 

Length from posterior margin of crown to anterior lobe of 
protocone. 

15 * 

•• 

* 

22 

10 


3 Pocock, 11.1.— Ann . Mag. Nat. Hist. (Ser. 8) IV, p. 526 (1909). 

2 The measurements given above are taken on the same lines as those by Du erst {he. cit,, p. 387), but the latest 
terminology for the description of teeth as suggested by Osborn —-Evolution of Mammalian fecih (New York, 1907), 
has been used in the above table. 
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The above measurements compare very well with those of the Ass published 
by Tscherski 1 2 except those of the 3rd molar which differ widely with the condition 
of wearing of the crown. 

The indices of the projection of the anterior lobe of the protocone as suggested 
by Tscherski ( loc cit, p. 300) in the case of the various upper teeth are as follows :— 
Pm. 4: 155—166; M 1: 133—141; M 2: 130—144; M 3: 122—125. 

The metacarpals are 212-225 mm. in length with maximum diameters of 
41-47 mm. and 45 mm. at their anterior and posterior ends (Plate VII, figs. 8, 9). 

The two phalanges available apparently belong to two individuals of very 
different sizes, one is almost double of the other in maximum width. I reproduce 
natural size photographs of both the specimens (Plate VII, figs. 10, 11). 

Family : Rhinocerotidas. 

Rhinoceros unicornis Linnaeus. 

(Plate VII, figs. 5, 6.) 

Mound F; Trench VI ; Square P 10/8 ; depth 8'7"-llT0". Fragments of right 

scapula. 

Blanford writing in 1891 (op. cit., p. 473) gave the distribution of R. uni¬ 
cornis in India as follows: “ At the present day the great Indian rhinoceros is 
almost restricted to the Assam plain, and it is very rare, if it exists, west of the 
Teesta river. Twenty to thirty years ago it was still common in the Sikhiin 
Terai, and not many years previously it was found along the base of the Hima¬ 
layas in Nepal and as far west as Rohilcund. Up to about 1850, or rather later, 
some rhinoceroses inhabited the grass-jungles on the Ganges at the north end 
of the Eajmehal hills, and were, I think, probably R. uniforms. Formerly 
this animal was extensively distributed in the Indian Peninsula. It was com¬ 
mon in the Punjab as far west as Peshawar in the time of the Emperor Baber 
(1505-1530). Semifossilized remains of it have been found in the Banda dis¬ 
trict, North-West Provinces, and near Madras ; and its co-existence with several 
mammals now extinct, the Indian hippopotamus for one, is shown by its occur¬ 
rence in the Pleistocene beds of the Nerbudda Valley ”. In reference to Babur’s 
record of this species Beveridge in Babw-namu" describes the shooting of 3 
rhinos in a hit of jungle near Bigram and also at Piag near Chuuar. Abul 
Fazal 3 in Ain-i-Akbari described the rhinoceros and recorded its occurrence 
at Sambal (Sambhal), while Jarrett in a foot-note added, “ In 15.19 he (Babur) 
mentions having started many of these animals to the west of the Indus where 
none now exist ”. Ali 4 in his paper on “ Moghul Emperors of India as Natura¬ 
lists ” gives further references to the records of the rhinoceros in the writings or 
memoirs of the Moghul Emperors. 


1 Tscherski, J.— Mlm. Acad. Imp. Sci. St. Petersburg (Ser. 7) XL, pp. 360-363 (1893), 

2 Beveridge, A, S. — The Babur-naiva in English, II, pp. 451, 657 (London, 1912-21). 

8 Jarrett, H. S. —The Ain-i-Akbari (translated into English), II, p. 281 (Calcutta, 1891). 

4 Ali, Salim A.—Joum. Bombay Nat . Hist . Soc., XXXI, pp. 851-861 (1927). 
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The find of an almost complete right shoulder girdle of rhinoceros at Harappa 
considered with the records detailed above indicates that the distribution of this 
species in the earlier times was much more extensive in the Punjab and that 
probably there were marshy forest areas in the neighbourhood of Harappa where 
the rhinoceros was found. 

A photograph of the right scapula (fig. 5) which I have reconstructed by 
joining together three fragments, is reproduced on Plate VII, and for comparison with 
it one of a specimen (fig. 6) in the Indian Museum. As will be seen from these 
photographs there are no real differences between the two scapulae. The pre- 
scapular fossa, as seen from above, forms a broad channel delimited by the spine 
on the one side and a ridge which runs upwards and backwards from the cora¬ 
coid knob; this fossa is narrower than the postscapular fossa, along the outer 
ma r gi n of which the blade of the scapula curves upwards to the suprascapular 
border. The glenoid cavity is large, convex and evenly rounded. The coracoid 
is a broad, rounded, knob-like structure, situated slightly above and anterior 
to the glenoid cavity; it is continued backwards as a broad, somewhat thicken¬ 
ed plate-like structure till the origin of the prescapular fossa. The spine arises 
as a low ridge about four inches from the glenoid cavity and then runs as a broad 
ridge ; in its posterior half the upper part of the spine is reflected over the post¬ 
scapular fossa as a triangular plate, the tip of which is thickened into a knob¬ 
like structure. The scapula closely agrees with the figure of that of R. uni¬ 
cornis figured by the Blainville ( Osteographie, III, Rhinoceros, Plate vi). 


Measurements (in millimetres). 



Harappa 

specimen. 

Indian Museum 
specimen. 

Length . .. 

cm. 170 

460 

Maximum width along the suprascapular border .... 

ca. 250 

240 

Width along the coracoid. 

185 

160 

Length of spine. 

310 

310 

Height of spine .. 

130 

130 


ARTIODACTYLA. 

Pecora. 

Family: Bovidje. 

Sub-family : Bovinas. 

Blanford (Fauna, p. 483) remarked “ By many modem writers the animals 
here referred to the genus Bos have been distributed amongst several genera. 
The distinctions between the latter, however, are scarcely of generic rank ”, 

E 2 
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He, however, classified the Indian representatives of the family into three sub¬ 
divisions, the taurines, the bisontines and the bubalines. Hodgson 1 2 earlier 
had considered the forms on osteological and other characters to be distinct, but 
Lyddekker 8 pointed out that several of the distinctions in the crania as elucidat¬ 
ed by Hodgson are not of generic value; he still treated the various Indian 
fossils under distinct generic names. In his latest Catalogue 3 , however, he 

considered these sub-divisions to be of subgeneric rank only. Max Weber 
{op. ait, pp. 592, 593) separated the cattle in the genus Bos with four subgenera 
Bos s.s., Bibos, Pcephagus and Bison , from the buffaloes in the genus Bubalm. 
I follow Lyddekker in considering Bubalm to be a .subgenus of Bos. 

Bos indicus Linnseus. 

The Zebu or Domestic humped cattle of India. 

(Plate . IV, figs. 3-10, Plate V, figs. 1-6.) 

Mound F; Great Granary area; Square I 9/10, 15, 20; depth l'-3'6". 1st phalanx 
of 3rd finger and caudal vertebra. 

Mound F; Great Granary area; Square H 9 A 19; depth 0-3'. Rib fragment ; 

Scapula fragment; 1st phalanx of 3rd finger ; two, 2nd phalanges of 3rd and 
4t,h fingers; right calcaneum and caudal vertebra. 

77376. Mound F; Great Granary area; Square I 9/5; depth 3'4". 1st phalanx 

of 4th finger, and 3rd phalanx of 3rd finger. 

Mound F; Great Granary area; Square I 9/26; depth 3'-5'. 3rd-4th metacarpal 

distal end, and right astragalus. 

Mound F; Great Granary area ; Square J 9/5, 10, 15 ; depth 3'-5'. Two lower jaw 
incisors; fragmentary 1st and 2nd upper right molars; two 1st, 2nd pha¬ 
langes of 3rd finger; 3rd-4th metatarsal left, distal end ; two 1st, 2nd pha¬ 
langes of 3rd toe; three caudal vertebrae. 

7286. Mound F; Great, Granary area; Square I 9/4; depth 3'6". Fragments of 
3rd-4th metacarpal and pelvic girdle, and 1st phalanx of 4th finger. 

Mound F ; Great Granary area ; Square K 9/2; depth 3'6". Sternal rib fragment; 
right navicular, and 2nd phalanx of 4th finger. 

Mound F; Great Granary area ; Square K 8/5; depth 3'8". Fragment of a charred 
scapula; 2nd phalanx of 3rd finger, and 1st phalanx of 4th toe. 

Mound F; Great Granary area; Square I 9/15, 20; depth 3 , -4'6". 3rd lower left 
molar; right astragalus. 

1653. Mound F; Great Granary area; Square I 9/14 ; 4'. Fragment of distal end 
of humerus; 3rd-4th metatarsal; right astragalus and navicular. 

Mound F; Great Granary area ; Square K 9/1; depth 4'. 2nd lower left molar. 

Mound F; Great Granary area ; Square K 9/1; depth 4'. 3rd phalanx 4th toe, 

and caudal vertebra. 

Mound F; Great Granary area; Square I 9/10, 20; depth 4'-7'. Rib fragment; 
three 1st and two 2nd phalanges of 3rd, 4th fingers, and left astragalus. 

1 Hodgson, B. H .—Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, X(i), pp. 449-470 (1841). 

2 Lyddekker, R— Mem. Geol. Surv. Ini., Pal. lnd. (Ser. X), I, pp. 88-140 (1S?8). 

4 Lvddekker, R.— Cat. Vngvlate Mam. Bril. Mus., I, pp. 11-12 (1913). 
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Mound F; Great Granary area ; Square K 9/5 : depth 5'. 3rd premolar right upper ; 
1st molar right upper; 2nd molars right and left upper; 3rd molar left- 
upper ; 1st, 2nd molars lower right left ; several bits of molar teeth, upper 
and lower; distal end of humerus; navicular right; phalanges 1st and 3rd of 
fore-leg. 

Mound F; Great Granary area; Square I 9/8; depth 5'3 . Left 3rd lower molar; 
rib and axis vertebra fragments; caudal vertebra; right humerus frag¬ 
ment ; 3rd-4th metacarpal, distal end.; right pelvic girdle fragment; astra¬ 
galus right ; 1st phalanx of 3rd toe. 

3759. Mound F; Great Granary area; Square I 9/8; depth 5'3". Horn frag¬ 
ment ; 3rd lower right molar and a fragment; rib fragment; caudal verte¬ 
bra ; scapula and pelvic girdle fragments; head of femur; 3rd-4th meta¬ 
tarsal fragment; 3 specimens of right and left astragalus and right calca- 
neum. 

331. Mound F; Great Granary area; Square M 11/15; depth 6'-8'. Incisor tooth. 

3848. Mound F; Great Granary area; Square I 9/6; depth 6'9". Proximal frag¬ 

ment of 3id~4th right metacarpal. 

Mound F ; Great Granary area; Square I 9 ; depth 6'-9\ Fragmentary upper and 
lower molar teeth. 

Mound F ; Great Granary area ; Square K 9/1-5 ; depth 6'-9'6". Two right upper 
2nd molars; 5 incisors ; 6 caudal vertebrae; fragments of 3rd-4th meta¬ 
carpal of a young animal ; distal fragment of left, femur; epiphysis of right 

tibia ; several 1st, 2nd phalanges of 3rd, 4th fingers and toes. 

7839a. Mound F; Great Granary area; Square I 9/3; depth 7'. “ From, trough 

No. 7839 Head of right humerus ; proximal fragment of 3rd-4t»h meta¬ 
carpal ; 2nd phalanx of 3rd finger; left astragalus. 

'7783a. Mound F; Great Granary area ; Square H 9/23; depth 7'3". 3rd upper 
right premolar ; three fragments of lower jaw with left. 3rd premolar and 1st 
molar, right lst-3rd molars and left 2nd, 3rd molars. 

1817. Mound F ; Great Granaiy area; Square I 9/18; depth 7'3\ Five fragments 

of horn cores ; 1st upper right molar ; fragment of left ramus of lower jaw; 

3rd lower right molar; caudal vertebra?; two proximal fragments of 3rd- 
4th metacarpal ; pelvic girdle fragment; femur fragment; several frag¬ 

ments of 3rd-4th metatarsals ; right caleaneum. 

Mound F ; Great Granary area ; Square J 7/10 ; depth 6' 9". Left lower 3rd molar ; 

fragment of left scapula; left astragalus; 1st phalanx of 3rd toe. 

Mound F; Great Granary area; Square J 9/5,10; depth 7'-10\ Left 3rd upper 
premolar; fragment of a thoracic vertebra ; left scapular fragment; 3rd-4th 
metatarsal left, distal fragment; astragalus right; caleaneum right; 1st 
phalanx of 4th toe. 

Mound F; Great Granary area; Square J 9/19 ; depth 8'. Two incisor teeth. 

243. Mound F; Great Granary area; Square J 9/16; depth 10'. Two incisor teeth. 

Mound F; Great Granaiy area; Square I 7/10; depth 910". Right upper 3rd 

premolar and 1st molar; right upper 1st, 2nd premolars; distal fragment 
of 3rd-4th metatarsal. 

7287. Mound F; Great Granary area; Square I 9/19; depth 10'. Dorsal spine of 
lumbar vertebra; fragment of left scapula. 
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3929, Mound F; Great Granary area; Square I 9/7 ; depth 10'2*. Out of a jar.” 
Most bones charred. 1st upper right molar; thoracic rib fragment; left 
scapula; three fragments of 3rd-4th metaearpals ; fragment of pelvic girdle; 
3rd-4th metatarsal, left almost complete, and distal fragment of right. 

2752. Mound F; Great Granary area ; Square I 9/19; depth 11'. Horn core, frag- 
mentary; proximal fragment of 3rd-4th right metatarsal. 

Mound F; Great Granary area; Square J 9/15 ; depth 11'9". Incisor tooth ; fragment 
of left scapula; fragment of right pelvic girdle; left calcaneum. 

Mound F; Great Granary area; Square M 11/16, 17, 21, 22; depth 21'6". Frag¬ 
ments of a thoracic rib and two vertebrae; proximal part of 3rd~4th left meta¬ 
carpal ; fragment of pelvic girdle; left femur head. 

182 (3). Mound F; Trench I; Square M 12/12; depth 8". Right astragalus. 

35306. Moimd F; Trench I; Square M 11/16; depth 4'10\ Fragments of 3rd- 
4th metacarpal and 3rd phalanx of 4th finger. 

287. Mound F ; Trench I; Square M 11/15 ; depth 11' 6". Incisor tooth. 

10212. Mound F; Trench I; Square M 12/9 ; depth 9'10"-10'6' / . Fragments of 
occipital and frontal regions of the skull; four horn-cores with bits of frontal 
bones ; rib fragments ; fragment of right scapula; distal half of left hume¬ 
rus ; two fragments of radio-ulna; two fragments of 3rd-4th metaearpals; 
wrist bones of right side; lst-3rd phalanges of hind legs; two fragments 
of pelvic girdle; almost complete right femuT; proximal half of right tibio- 
fibula; two 3rd-4th right metatarsals ; astragalus, calcaneum and cuboid of 
right and left sides; fragments of hind leg phalanges. 

Moimd F; Trench I; Square M 11/7, 8; depth 14'-15'2". Fragment of lower jaw; 
centrum of axis vertebra ; three 1st phalanges of 3rd-4th fingers. 

Mound F; Trench I; Square M 11/7, 8, 12, 13 ; depth Ih’V-lVW. Vertebral frag¬ 
ments ; right scapula fragmentary; head of fibula; calcaneum right; two 
1st and one 2nd phalanx of hind leg. 

Monnd F; Trench I; Square M 11/8 ; depth 10'. Right upper 2nd, 3rd molars; 
1st, 2nd lower molars ; scapula fragment; humerus left, fragmentary; 2nd- 
3rd metaearpals left, fragmentary; femur fragment; 2nd-3rd metatarsal 
right of a young animal; one right and two specimens of left astragalus. 

Mound F ; Trench I; Square M 11/7, 8 ; depth 17'-18'. Two upper right 1st molars ; 

3rd lower left molar; 1st phalanx of 4th finger; 3rd-4th metatarsal frag¬ 

ment ; left astragalus and calcaneum. 

3924. Mound F ; Trench I ; Square M 11/23; depth 19'. “ Out of a jar.” Partially 
charred. Distal end of left radio-ulna; two fragments of 3rd-4th meta¬ 
tarsal. 

2053. Mound F ; Trench I; Square M 11/13; depth 21'. 1st phalanx of 4th finger. 

Mound F; Trench I; Square M 11/17.22 ; depth 21'6". Complete 3rd-4th metacarpal, 
left, a fragment of proximal end of right side. 

Moimd F; Trench I; Square M 11/22 ; depth 2T6". 2 right horn cores, incomplete. 

Mound F; Trench I; Square M 11/17, 22; depth 2T6". Horn fragment; cen¬ 

trum of axis; 2 almost complete 2nd-3rd metaearpals, right, left; 2nd-3rd 
metatarsal left, distal fragment and another fragment; right astragalus. 

2520. Mound F; Trench III, Square N 9/3; depth T8". A caudal vertebra. 

1969. Mound F; Trench III ; Square N 9/7; depth IT. Incisor tooth. 
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3920. Mound F ; Trench III ; Square N 9/4; depth 7'6". “ From a fragmentary 

jar No. 3920.” 2nd phalanx of 4th finger; right and left astragalus (charr¬ 

ed). 

5630. Mound F ; Trench III ; Square N 10/1 ; depth 5'6"-8\ “ Out of an enclosure ” 

Rib fragments ; head of right tibiofibula. 

7849a. Mound F ; Trench III; Square N 9/15; depth 10'3". “ From a very frag¬ 

mentary jar.” Distal end of left tibia. 

Mound F ; Trench IV; Square K 12/3 ; depth ? 3 fragments of horn cores ; right 

upper 2nd premolar; 2 rib fragments; 3rd-4th metacarpal, proximal and 
distal fragments; head of left femur; three fragments of tibia; 3rd-4th 
metatarsal; three specimens of astragalus. 2 right, 1 left, three 1st and 2nd 
phalanges. 

10333a. Mound F ; Trench IV ; Square I 13/11 ; depth 5'3". Fragments of frontal 
area of skull; 1st phalanx of 4th linger; 2nd phalanx 3rd finger; fragments 
of pelvic girdle. 

1637c. & 2574. Mound F ; Trench III, IV ; Square N 9/9 ; depth 8'9"~17'ir. Incisor 
tooth ; and right femur distal fragment. 

1.0008a. Mound F; Trench V; Square Q 12/25; depth 9'. Right radio-ulna with 
carpal bones. 

Mound F; Trench VI; Square P 9/4 ; depth 3'2\ “ From the bottom of a large 

jar.” Femur head; 1st phalanx of 3rd toe. 

Mound F; Trench VI; Square P 10/8; depth 8'7"-H'10". Right horn of a yoimg, 
specimen ; upper right 2nd molar; fragments of lumbar vertebra; almost 
complete right humerus; fragment of 3rd-4th metacarpal, distal end; 1st, 
2nd phalanges of 3rd, 4th fingers; tibia right distal end fragment; astra¬ 
galus left; ealcaneura right and left. 

Mound AB ; Extension of Pits I, II; Square H 9 & I 9 ; depth 2'-4'. Caudal verte¬ 
bra ; right tibia distal end fragment; left astragalus; 2nd phalanx of 3rd 
toe. 

Mound AB ; Extension of Pits I, II; Square Q 25/16; depth 3'-3'6". “From the 
west of the enclosure.” Fragments of left, scapula ; right and left humerus ; 
left half of pelvic girdle; right and left tibia. 

Mound AB ; Extension of Pits I, II; Square P 24/18,23; depth 3'-6'. Fragments of 
carpal bones. 

3733. Mound AB ; Extension of Pits I, II; Square Q 24/9; depth 4'6". Fragments 
of rib, humerus, and 2nd phalanx of 3rd finger. 

Mound AB ; Extension of Pits J, II; Square P 24/13, 18, 23; depth 6'-9\ Scapular 
fragments; 1st phalanx of 3rd finger. 

Mound AB; Extension of Pits I, II; Square Q 24/3; depth 6'-9'. Incisor tooth. 

3690. Mound AB ; Extension of Pits I, II; Square P 24/23; depth H'6". “Out 
of a jar.” Left calcaneum, badly chaired. 

Mound I ); Trench I: Square Q 31 ; depth 0-3'. Fragment of upper premolar 
tooth; 3rd-4th metacarpal right, proximal fragment; 1st phalanx of 3rd 
toe. 

Mound I) ; Trench I; Square Q 31/20 ; depth 0-4'6". 3rd lower molar left. 

Mound D ; Trench I; Square Q 31; depth 6'-9'. 1st, 2nd left molars and incisors; 
caudal vertebra; 3rd-4th right metatarsal distal fragment. 

Mound D; Trench 1; Square Q 31/13; depth 10'6". 1st phalanx of 4th finger. 
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H 2316. Cemetery H; Square it 33, 34/25, 21 ; depth 2'4". Fragments of cervical 
and lumbar vertebra* and thoracic ribs; light trapezium. 

H 483. Cemetery H ; Square S 34/6 ; depth S 3'8". “ Exposed burials.’' Distal frag¬ 
ment of left humerus; proximal bit of left radio-ulna; head of right femur, 
and fragment of left fibula. 

H 503. Cemetery H; Square S 34/1; depth 4'4". “ Exposed burials ”. Frag¬ 

ments of horn; atlas, axis and fragmentary cervical and thoracic vertebrae ; 
right cuneiform ; two 1st and one 2nd phalanx of 3rd finger. 

H/C. Deep digging, Oemeteiy site. Two horn fragments and fragmentary premolar 
and molar teeth of upper jaw; two fragments of right and left ramus of lower 
jaw; rib fragment; three fragments of scapula; almost complete right 
humerus, and two fragments; three fragmentary 3rd-4th metacarpals; frag¬ 
mentary pelvic girdle; six fragments of femur and two of left tibia; 1 frag¬ 
mentary 3rd-4th metatarsals^ three specimens of astragalus, two right and 
qne left; 2 incomplete specimens of left calcaneum; 1st, 2nd phalanges 
and 3rd toe. 

D. S. 1. Trench AB. (D. R. S. coll.); “in. the Eastern Series of Great Granary area”. 
Upper molar tooth fragmentary ; proximal fragment of right 3rd-4th meta¬ 
tarsal; astragalus, right and left; calcaneum, right and left; left navicular. 

D. S. 16. HI-32 ; (D. R. 8. coll.); depth 5'6". Scapular fragments. 

D. S. 17. P11-123; (D. R. S. coll.) ; depth 9'6". Axis and rib fragments (of a young 
calf). 

D. S. 18. PII-93; (D. R. S, coll.); depth 9'. Fragment of 3rd-4th metatarsal; 2nd 
phalanx of 4th toe. 

D. S. 20. Ab-555. (D. R. S, coll.). Scapular fragment. 

D. S. 21. Af-357. (D. R. S. coll.). Left astragalus; 1st and 2nd phalanges of 4th 
toe. 

D. S. 22. PI V-136. (D. R. S.- coll.). Fragments of axis and a thoracic vertebra; 1st 
phalanx of 3rd finger; fragment of femur. 

D. S. 23. Af. 357. (D. R. S. coll.). Two caudal vertebrae; scapular fragment 1st 
phalanx of 3rd finger. 

D. S. 26. A(e) 376. (D. R. S. coll.). Fragmentary premolar and molar teeth ; four 
caudal vertebra; fragment of humerus; right astragalus. 

D. S. 30. A(e). (D. R. S. coll.). Caudal vertebra; rib fragment; left calcaneum, 
incomplete. 

D. S. 32. B ; (D. R. S. coll.) ; depth 4'. Incisor tooth. 

D. S. 34. (D. R. S. coll.). Incisor tooth. 

D. S. 37. Ab; (D. R. S, coll.); depth 11'6\ Left lower 3rd molar, incomplete. 

D. S. 38. A(e) 85. (D. R. S. coll.). Fragment of skull; left upper 2nd molar; ulna 
fragment; 1st phalanx of 3rd finger; 3rd-4th metatarsal fragmentary; left 
astragalus. 

D. S. 39. A(a) 192. (D. R. 8. coll.). Fragment of upper jaw, right side, with 3 molars, 
and another fragment of palatal area; 2nd phalanx of 3rd linger; fragment 
of pelvic girdle; proximal bit of 3rd-4th metatarsal; left astragalus and 
left navicular. All the bones are of a young animal. 

B 954. Square B/n ; depth16'. 3rd upper premolar and 1st, 2nd molars; humerus 
right, two specimens; three fragmentary 3rd-4th metacarpals and 3rd-4th 
metatarsals. 
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II 7. Horn fragment; caudal vertebra, and fragments of 3rd-4tk metatarsal and 
phalanges. 

Ab~419. Five fragments of upper molar teeth. 

I 9/19, 24. Fragment of right scapula. 

P IV 125. 3rd right lower molar; four rib fragments; left astragalus; 1st phalanx 
of 4th toe, 

VI. 3. Fragment of horn core ; fragment of a lumbar vertebra ; 3 fragmentary lst- 
3rd phalanges. 

M 10/25. Caudal verteWa; fragment of right radius ; distal portion of 3rd*4th left 
metatarsal. 

11266(#). Olecranon process of right ulna. 

K 9/25. 2nd upper right molar tooth. 

Mound F ; Trench VI ; Square P 10/8 ; depth 8'7"-llT0." Fragment of lower jaw; left 
astragalus complete and a fragmentary right; 2nd phalanx of 3rd finger. 

I 7/15. Astragalus, right and left; right calcaneum incomplete; 1st, 2nd phalanges 
of 3rd finger. 

P 24/22. Left lower 3rd molar; two fragments of scapula; olecranon process of right 
ulna; proximal portion of 3rd~4th metacarpal; head of femur; and right 
calcaneum. 

J 7/5. Caudal vertebra; thoracic rib fragment; two fragments of left scapula; 
distal portion of right humerus; two 1st and one 2nd phalanx of 3rd finger; 
right calcaneum incomplete. 

11266, Area G. Fragment of right half of pelvic girdle; 1st phalanx of 4th toe. 

I 7/15. Two 2nd upper right molar; lower jaw fragment with 3rd left molar; frag¬ 
ment of: pelvis; left astragalus. 

M II. 1st upper right and left molars; 3rd premolar and 1st molar, lower left; frag¬ 
mentary upper molar teeth; caudal vertebra; vertebral and metatarsal 
fragments. 

Great Granary Area. 1st right upper molar; 3rd left lower premolar and 3rd left molar; 
axis centrum; scapular fragment; proximal and distal portions of 3rd-4th 
right and left metacarpals; 3 fragmentary 1st phalanges; pelvic girdle frag¬ 
ment ; two fragments of 3rd-4th metatarsal; left astragalus. 


The cattle remains from. Harappa are mainly fragmentary and it is not 
possible, therefore, to compare them in detail with those of other forms. It 
is clear, however, that the remains belong to two distinct types ; (i) large, massive 
form, probably of the type of the long-horned, humped cattle (vide infra, pp, 42, 
43), and (ii) a smaller form with short horns, which probably represents the 
humpless race. 

Unfortunately no complete skull or horns of the long-horned variety are 
available, but the short-horned type is represented by two fragments (No. 10212) 
which when joined together form the complete frontal region of the skull with 
the horns. 1 reproduce a photograph of this specimen (Plate IV, fig. 3). 
From the structure of the homs it is certain that they belong to an adult and 
not a young animal. The homs are forwardly and outwardly and not back- 
wardly directed, as is generally the case. 
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Measurements {in millimetres). 


— 

M 11/22. 

F IV ; K 12/3. 

No. 10212. 

Distance between the bases of the horn-cores 

142 

* . ♦ 


Distance between the tips of the horn-cores . 

410 



Length of the horn-core (along outer curve) 

185 

ca. 260 

250 

Length of the horn-core (along inner curve) . 

166 

ca. 210 

210 

Circumference of the horn-core at the base . 

155 

195 

188 

Diameter of the horn-core at the base .... 

54 

65 

64 


The upper molar teeth from Harappa resemble those from Mohenjo-daro 
.figured by Sewell {op. c it., pp. 656, 657), their measurements are also similar. 
Some of the molar teeth of the lower jaw are exceptionally well preserved and 
are of a comparatively large size. I figure (Plate IV, fig. 5) one of these speci¬ 
mens (No. 7783 a). The measurements (in millimetres) of the teeth in this frag¬ 
ment are as follows :— 



M 1. 

M 2. 

M3. 

Length. 

24 

28 

42 

Breadth (maximum) ...... 

16 

17 

18 


This fragment apparently belonged to the large long-homed, humped race, 
for the teeth, which 1 consider to be those of the short-homed, humpless race 
are comparatively much smaller. Their enamel foldings are similar to those 
of the long-horned race, and no special differences in structure can be made out. 

I. reproduce photographs of two somewhat incomph%. atlas and axis verte¬ 
brae (Plate IV, figs. 6 7), which apparently are those of an animal of the long¬ 
horned race. Unfortunately no complete ones of the short-horned race are 
available for comparison. 

Of the limb-bones I give below a table of measurements (in millimetres) of 
such specimens as are complete to some extent, and reproduce photographs 
(Plate IV, figs. 8-10, Plate V, figs. 1-6) for comparison with those from Anau 
and of other cattle published by Duerst {loc. eit., pp. 366, 367). 


— 

Length. 

Proximal 

diameter. 

Median 

diameter. 

Distal 

diameter. 

Humerus — 

Large-homed race from Cemetery site H/C . 


365 

130 

70 

118 

Large-homed race from Site F/V2* 

• 

ca. 320 

ca. 140 

67 

128 

Small-homed race from Mound AB 

- 

ca. 320 

•• 

56 

97 

H483. Small-horned race from Cemetery H. . 

• 

ca. 280 

•• 

50 

90 
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-— 

Length. 

Proximal 

diameter. 

Median 

diameter. 

Distal 

diameter. 

lZadiu8*ulna — 





10008a. Long-horned race from Mound F. . „ 


.. 


92 

Long-homed race from Mound F. ..... 

.. 

.. 

.. 

92 

H483. Long-homed race from Cemetery H. . . . 

.. 

88 

. • 

•• 

3rd~4th metacarpal — 





Long-horned race from Site F VI. 

. . 

.. 

• • 

95 

Long-horned race from Site F IV . 


86 

.. 

*• 

Short-horned race from Cemetery Site HfO . 

235 

52 

32 

65 

1st phalanx (fore-leg)— 





Long-homed race from F VI. 

85 

50 

43 

46 

10212. Short-homed race from Mound F . . . . 

74 

38 

30 

36 

2nd phalanx (fore-leg)— 





Long-horned race from F VI 

60 

46 

41 

43 

10212. Short-homed race from Mound F . • 

53 

36 

30 

33 

Femur — 





10212. Long-horned race from Mound F .... 

425 

ca . 135 

50 

120 

Tibia —- 





6630. Long-horned raoe from Mound F 

.. 

102 



Short-horned race from Mound AB ..... 

.. 

71 

34 

• • 

3rd-4tk metatarsal — 





10212. Short-homed race from Mound F 

268 

55 

32 

65 

1st phalanx (hind-leg)— 





Long-horned race from Cemetery Site H/C 

73 

40 

33 

35 

Short-horned race from Mound F ..... 

65 

32 

29 

31 


The earlier naturalists divided the domestic cattle into two main divisions; 
the humped type or the Zebu of most European naturalists inhabiting the tropical 
countries and to which the name Bos indicus was given by Linnaeus 1 ; and the 
non-humped cattle for which he proposed the name Bos taurus. Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire 2 , placing more reliance of philology than on the actual structural charac¬ 
ters.. opined that the European Cattle were imported from the East. Darwin 3 4 
suggested that the “ domestic cattle are almost certainly the descendants of 
more than one wild form ”, and he considered the humped and non-humped 
cattle to belong to distinct species. Kiitimeyer * from a comparative study of 
the skeleton of B, indicus, B. primigenius Boj. and other forms, concluded that 
the Indian Zebu, as is clear from its skull, skeleton and general form, is a very 

1 Linnaeus, C. von.— Syst. Nat. (ed. X), pp. 71, 72 (Holmise, 1758). Linnaeus gives China as the provenance 
of B. indicus , but apparently this was intended for the whole of South-eastern Asia. 

Geoffroy St, Hilaire, I .—HUL Nat. Qkn ., Ill, pp. 82, 91 (Paris, 1854-62). 

3 Darwin, C,— The Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication, II, pp. 79, 80 (London, 1868). 

4 Kiitimeyer, L.— Nouv . Mlm . Soc. Eelvkt ., XIX, pp. 149, 222 (1862). 
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distinct species, and that from very ancient times it has been almost the sole type 

of domestic cattle of Asia and Africa, and on that score alone has undergone 

much less structural modifications than the European forms. According to 

this author, B. indicus is in no way allied to B. primigenius, but its vertebral 

column and the limb bones show affinities with the Bison. Hodgson 1 , who in 

his detailed account of the skeleton of the Indian Bovinse divided them into four 

* 

genera. Bos, Bibos, Bison and Babulus, considered the Gayal or Mithan, B. 
frontalis Lambert, as an “ aberrant species leading to Bos Blyth 2 proposed 
for the Zebu the name Zebus gibbosus and stated that the “ humped cattle are 
unkno wn in an aboriginally wild state; and I am strongly of opinion that they 
will prove to be of African rather than Asiatic origin; however ancient their 
introduction into India ”. He fm'ther added that the fossil taurine of the Ner- 
budda deposits, Bos namadicus is “ barely (if at all satisfactorily) distinguish¬ 
able from the European B. primogenius (or true Urus of Caesar)”. Kiitimeyer 3 
considered B. namadicus Falconer from the Nerbudda Pliocene to be the oldest 
known Taurine, but was not sure whether it had descendants amongst the recent 
■ species. He further considered the European B. primigeni'us and the ancestral 
form of most domestic cattle, to be a parallel form of B. namadicus. In connec¬ 
tion with the descent and relationships of B. indicus, in his earlier work he ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that it was closely allied to the Yak, B. gruniens Linn., 
and in his ” Palaeontological Eeihe ” placed the former as the tame form allied 
to latter wild one. In his later more detailed work he, however, modified his 

views to some extent. From his studies of the skulls of the Yak, B. gruniens 
and the Banteng, B. sondaicus he found a close affinity between these two forms, 
and concluded that the resemblance between the Yak and the Zebu is mainly 
superficial and not based on internal structure, while there appears to be some 
affinity between the Zebu and the Banteng. 

Lyddekker 4 remarked that “ there is no true taurine at the present time 
living anywhere in Asia, the aberrant Bos indicus being the only representative 
in India of the genus Bos as restricted by Hodgson and Gray ”. He described 
the differences between the skulls of the Nerbudda Ox, Bos namadicus Falconer 
and B. primigenius, and added that the cranium of the former approaches that 
of the genus Bibos to which he referred all the recent wild cattle of India. 

Sclater 5 considered the Indian humped cattle to be only a race of the tamed 
European Cattle Bos taurus. 

Blanford (Fauna, p. 483), who considered B. indicus to be specifically distinct 
from B. taurus, remarked that its origin “ is unknown, but was in all probability 
tropical or subtropical, and was regarded by Blyth as probably African. No 
ancestral form has been discovered amongst Indian fossil bovines ”. 


1 Hodgson, B. H. — Joum. As. Soc. Bengal , X, p. 469 (1841). 

2 Blyth, E.— Joum. As. Soc. Bengal , XXIX, pp. 284, 285 (I860). 

5 Rutimeyer, L.— Verhandl. Naturfor. Gesd. Basel , TV, pp. 346-354 (1865); and Nouv. M6m, Soc . Helvet . XXII, 
pp. 107-171 (1867). 

4 Lyddekker, R. — Menu GeoL Surv. Ind. 9 Pal. Lid. (Ser. X), I, pp. 89, 90, 96-112 (1878)* 

5 Sclater, W. L.— Cat. Mammalia Ind. Mm., II, p. 131 (1891). 
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Duerst’s earlier memoirs 1 are unfortunately not available in Calcutta, but 
in his careful account of the Anau form (loc. tit., pp. 359-369) he, as a result of 
his studies on the fossil remains of the bovines of Indian Pleistocene, concluded 
that Bos namadicus represents “ the European Urus for the Asiatic Continent 
He recorded from Anau remains of B. namadicus of which he considered B. 
maoroceros Duerst to be a synonym (p. 359), and recorded further remains of 
the domestic cattle under the name Bos taurus maoroceros (p. 364). This 
domestic race, according to Duerst (p. 369) had originated from the wild B. 
■namadicus , and “ is absolutely the same ox that was possessed by the ancient 
Egyptians The earliest remains of this breed from Anau he considered to 

be as old as 8000 B. C. (p. 440), and added that according to the Chinese accounts 
this form reached India with tribal migrations about 3468 B. C. Its present- 
day distribution in India, according to this author (vide his pi. LXXXV) extends 
through almost the whole of the Indo-Gangetie plain and eastern half of Penin¬ 
sular India. 

The works of Arenader, Wilkins, Keller, Hahn, Laurer and Adametz on 
the ancestry and descent of the domestic cattle are unfortunately not available 
in Calcutta and for their views I have had to rely on Hilzheimer’s careful sum¬ 
mary 2 . After discussing the primitive groups, Brachyeeros-group, Frontosus- 
group, Braehyeephalous-group and Akeratos-group, suggested by various authors, 
Hilzheimer concludes “ das der Ur allein der Stammavater samtlicher Haus- 
rinder ist ”, The Primigenius group is very closely allied to this ancestral type, 
and he believes that the Frontosus-, Braehyceros- and Brachycephalous- groups were 
evolved from it • the hornless or Akeratos-group, on the other hand, developed in 
various areas as a result of unfavourable surroundings, such as excessive heat or 
cold, from the homed cattle. He ascribed to the Urus a very wide range through¬ 
out Europe, Central and Western Asia and North Africa. In reference to the centre 
of their domestication he comes to no definite conclusions, but suggests that it 
may have been Europe or the whole of Eastern Asia (Ostasien); he does not 
agree with Hahn’s view that they were first domesticated in Mesopotamia. He 
divides the cattle into two main groups:—1. Urrassen-Gruppe, and '2. Lang- 
stimrassen ; and considers the Asiatic Zebu to be closely allied to his subgroup 
“ Steppenrassen ” of the first group. 

Antonins 3 considers the massive and very large horned Bos planifrom 
Kiitimeyer of the Indian Pliocene as the oldest known ancestral form of the 
Cattle. With this form he considers B. namadicus Falconer of the same area 
to be closely allied, but adds that this species was smaller, had shorter horns and 
was a contemporary of man. The local races of this form spread further in Asia, 
but, except for the remains described by Duerst (loc. tit) from Anau, Turkestan, 
these forms are known only from drawings, sketches or relief figures. Antonius 
believes these local races to be closely allied to the Urus— B. primigenius, the 


1 Duerst, J. U. —Die Hinder von Babylonien , Assy rim mid Egyptien (Berlin, 1899) and Arch. AnthropoL Braun* 
schmig, XXX , pp, 233-294 ; 5 pis. (1904). 

2 Hilzheimer, M. —Die Bdugetiere in Browns Tierleben (4th edition), IV, pp. 334-347 (Leipzig & Wien, 1920)* 

8 Antonins, O. —Grundziige einer Stanrnesgeeehichie der Haustiere, pp. 158-194 (Berlin, 1922). 
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widely distributed ancestral type of Europe and North Africa. Ihe Urus 
existed for a long time in prehistoric times. In the earlier days it was captured 
by means of nets in Mesopotamia, but was later hunted by Assyrians, Syrians, 
Egyptians, Spaniards and the inhabitants of Central Europe ; for a detailed 

account of these huntings reference may be made to Antonins ( loo . tit., pp. 1 GO- 
163). 

Nehring, Du erst and Hilzheimer derive the Brachyceros-stoek of the domestic 
cattle of Europe from the Urus, but Riitimeyer considered it to be derived from 
the Indian Banteng. Antonius suggests for this stock a separate ancestor, 

closely allied to the Urus, and though he is not definite regarding the centre 

of its domestication, he believes that domestication must have taken place at 

the latest about 6000 B. C. 

The Primi genius-stock he derives directly from the Urus, and suggests the 
northern Balkan States as the centre for its domestication. 

The history of the Zebu-stock, according to the author, is very complicated 
and far from clear. Keller’s view of its origin from the Banteng based on Riiti- 
meyer’s suggestion, cannot be accepted, as has been clearly proved by Ganz \ 
and as Antonius was able to confirm from his own observations. He, there¬ 
fore, suggests that the ancestral form of the Zebu (p. 186) was without doubt a 
local race of the Urus, probably some form such as B. namadiciis Falconer of 
the Indian Pliocene. He discusses in detail the distribution of the Zebu-stock 
and is inclined to consider the red, straight-horned type of the Russian-Asiatic 
Steppes as a closely allied form which may either be a direct descendant or result¬ 
ing from a cross with the Zebu-stock. 

Max Weber (loc. cit., p. 594) agrees in the main with Antonius, and derives 
the Zebu-stock from the Asiatic Urus. All the domestic races of Cattle of Asia 
and Africa, from the Central African Sanga to the dwarf cattle of Japan, are 
believed by Max Weber to be the direct descendants of this ancestral form. 

Sir John Marshall 8 in his detailed account of Mohenjo-daro concludes from 
the representations of the cattle on seals and other objects that there were two 
breeds of Cattle in the Indus Valley; (i) the large-horned, humped cattle, engrav¬ 
ings of which were found on seals 329-40, and which, according to the author, 
“ was closely allied to, if not identical with, the magnificient white and grey 

breed still common in Sind, Northern Gujarat and Rajputana ”; and (2) “ a 

smaller, short-horned and humpless species which is not infrequently represented 
among the terra-cottas of this period ”. 

The summary of the existing literature appertaining to the ancestry and 
descent of the Zebu-stock given above, though incomplete in some respects, 
leaves no doubt that the Pleistocene Indian Bos namadicus and its earlier pro¬ 
genitor B. plamfrons Riitimeyer, have, with our present knowledge of the subject, 
to be accepted as the sole ancestral types of the cattle of the genus Bos. From 

these ancestral, types the long-horned, humped cattle of Mohenjo-daro and 

Ilarappa, such as are found so well represented on the seals and other objects 


1 Ganz, H ,—Banteng und Zebv und Hirer gegenmtiges Verhaltnis (Halle, 1915). 

2 Marshall, Sir John.— Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization , I, pp. 28, 29 (London, 1931). 
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'unearthed at these places, must have been evolved and domesticated at a fairly 
early date by the people responsible for the early civilization of the Sind area. 
According to Sir John Marshall ( loc. tit., p. 106), “ there appears to be no suffi¬ 
cient reasons for pushing back the terminus a quo of its antiquities earlier than 
3250 B. C. At the same time it is evident—and I should like to stress this point 
once again—that the culture represented must have had a long antecedent history 
on the soil of India, taking us back to an age that at present can only be dimly 
surmised This distinguished author also definitely states that the Indus 
people had domesticated the humped Zebu and the short-horned bull (Introduc¬ 
tion, p. v). Such domestication and evolution must have taken a very long 
time and it would not be far wrong to surmise that it may have taken at least 
two to three thousand years to accomplish the domestication of the Cattle from 
their wild ancestors. This would make the date of domestication of the Indiau 
'Cattle contemporaneous with that of the European forms as suggested by Anto- 
nius (supra, p. 5 ). I am not inclined to agree with Duerst (supra, p. 41 ) 
that these Cattle reached India with tribal migrations about 3468 B. C., but 
believe in an autochthonous origin for the Indian Cattle in the Sind Valley. 

The short-horned variety of the Sind Valley probably originated as a result 
of “ decline of the cattle breeding ” such as is suggested by Duerst (loc. tit., p. 
369) for a similar type of the Anau Cattle. In any case it is difficult to surmise 
for this race a migration from any outside centre. 

Bos (Bubalus) bubalis Linnaeus. 

The Indiau Domestic Buffalo. 

(Plate V, figs. 7-9.) 

Mound F; Great Granary area ; Square. K 8/5 ; depth 3'8\ 2nd phalanx o: fourth 
toe. 

Mound F; Great Granary area; Square I 9/15, 20; depth 3'-4'6\ Symphysis of 
lower jaw without teeth. 

7773 a. Mound F ; Great Granary area ; Square I 9/3 ; depth 6'6". “ From a very 

fragmentary round jar.” Left calcaneum, fragmentary. 

Mound F ; Great Granary area ; Square J 7/10 ; depth 6'9". l3t molar upper right; 
left calcaneum; 1st phalanx of 4th toe. 

1817. Mound F; Great Granary area; Square I 9/18; depth 7'3*. Right horn core, 
fragmentary. 

Mound F ; Great Granary area; Square I 7/10; depth Q'lO*. 1st phalanx of 3rd 
toe. 

Mound F; Trench I; Square M 11/8; depth 13 # -13'6". Left femur head. 

Mound F; South end of Great Granary area: Square I 9/15; depth 7'4\ Right 

femur head. 

10333a. Mound F; Trench IV; Square I 13/11 ; depth 5'3*. Distal fragment of 

3rd-4th metacarpal; epiphyses of right tibia. 

10008a. Mound F; Trench V; Square Q 12/25; depth 9'. Fragmentary upper 

jaw premolars; phalanges 1-3 of 3rd finger with fragment of cannon bone. 
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H 483. Cemetery H: Square S 34/6; depth 3'8". Distal fragment of left radio- 
ulna. 

H 503. Cemetery H ; Square S 34/1 ; depth 4'4". Right ramus of lower jaw with 
3rd molar tooth, fragmentary. 

Area G ; Square 11/27; depth ? 2 large fragments of skull, in one the palatal 

portion moderately well preserved. 

Area G; Trench II; Square AM 40/21; depth 13'4". Two fragments of right 
horn-core. 

G 289. Area G; Trench II; Square AN 42/21, 22; depth ? Right femur distal 
half; right tibia proximal half. 

5440a, 6, c. Mound AB ; Extension of Pits I, II; Square Q 24/10; depth 10'-10'6". 
Left ramus of lower jaw. 

F V/IV r { ? 1st molar, upper right, fragmentary. 

II 89. ? ? Sacral vertebrae, fragmentary. 

D. S. 27. Af. (D. R . S. coll.); 5' below surface. Right 1st molar; right and left 1st 
premolar of upper jaw ; caudal vertebra. 

D. 3, 43. B. (D. R. S. coll.) ; 21' below surface. 1st right molar upper. 

Unfortunately the cranial part in the only skull fragments available, is 
missing and it is, therefore, impossible to compare the skull of the Harappa 
form with that of the recent B. ( B .) babalis . The teeth available are also poorly 
preserved, and in most cases their grinding surfaces are badly worn or broken. 
I, however, give below measurements (in millimetres) of the upper jaw teeth 
and for comparison those of a recent specimen in the Indian Museum. A 
photograph of the skull fragments in which the palatal part is preserved, is 
reproduced on Plate V (fig. 7). 


— 

Harappa 

specimen. 

Indian Museum 
specimen. 

Premolar 1 — 
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17 

21 

Maximum width.. 

14 

20 
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The accessory columns are not strongly developed and the enamel plications 
resemble those of Bos frontalis figured by Duerst ( loc. cit., Plate LXXIV, fig. 

9 ). 

The lower jaw ramus is incomplete, but resembles in all respects that of 
a recent specimen in the Indian Museum. 1 figure this specimen on Plate V 
(fig. 9). 

The horn-cores are all incomplete, and it is not possible to distinguish 
them, from their form and structure, from those of recent specimens. I figure 
one of the larger bits (Plate V, fig. 8). 

None of the limb-bones available are complete and no measurements can, 
therefore, be taken for comparison. The available fragments, which I have 
carefully compared with those of recent specimens, show no special peculiarities. 

From the very close structural resemblance between the skeletal remains 
excavated at Harappa and those of domestic buffaloes in the Indian Museum, 
1 am inclined to consider the Harappa remains as those of the domesticated 
race of the buffalo such as is found in India at the present day. 

The Indian buffalo has rightly been regarded as the ancestor of the domes¬ 
ticated buffaloes by Riitimeyer 1 , Hilzheimer 2 3 and other authorities. Ilutimeyer in 
the work cited above considered Hemibos triquetncornis Falconer 1 ’ from the Miocene 
beds of the Siwaliks as the ancestor of the Buffaloes (s. 1.). From this form 
be derived the Indian Arm or the Bos (B.) bubalis Linn, through Bubalus palmndicus 
Falconer of the Pliocene Age. The African buffaloes, according to Riitimeyer, 
belong to a distinct stock which difilers in the form of the occiput, in the choanse 
being posteriorly placed, and in having semicylindrical horns. According to 
Lyddekker (loc. cit., p. 90) the “ living Babulus ami (=B. bubalis) of India is 
without doubt the direct lineal descendant of the gigantic Bubalus palcewdicus 
of the gravels of the Nerbudda and the topmost beds of the Siwaliks ”. In 
view of the discovery of stone implements with the remains of extinct buffalo 
in the valleys of the Godaveri and Nerbudda, he was of opinion that it was 
undoubtedly a “contemporary of man”. Hilzheimer (loc. cit., p. 312) believes 
that the Indian Buffalo, which at present is confined to the Oriental Region, had 
a much more extensive range in the west about the beginning of our era. This 
view, according to the author, is supported by the skeletal remains of the buffalo 
which have been found in some parts of Europe and its representations in the 
old Mesopotamian reliefs and in Egypt. 

Duerst (loc. cit., pp. 361, 362) considered the buffalo or “ the other wild 
hull hunted by the ancient inhabitants of Persia, Babylonia and Assyria ”, 
as “ Babulus palceindicm Falconer or the recent form descending from that 
Pleistocene species, Bubalus arnee Kerr ”. Its best representation according to 
Duerst, is found “ on the cylinder seal of Sargon, King of Accad, who reigned 


1 Riitimeyer, L.— Verhandl. Natvrfor. Ousel Basel, IV, pp. 329-334 (1866); also see his detailed work Nouv. 
Mim. Soc. HelvH. XXII, pp. 32-62 (1807). 

2 Hilzheimer, M.— Die Saugetiere in Bmnns Tierkben (4th edition), IV, p. 313 (Leipzig & Wien, 1920). 

3 For description of the Indian fossil Ruminantia see Lyddekker, R.— Mem. Qeol. Surv. Ina., Pal . Ind. (Ser, 
X) I, pp. 88-140 and 174-176 (1878). 
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B.C. 3800 to 3750 A figure of this seal is reproduced by Antonius i * 3 . This 
author considers the Anoa of Celebes.. Bos depressicwms (H. Smith), as the most 
primitive form, and believes it to be connected with B. bubalis through the 
Mindoro Buffalo of the Philippines, Bos minoderensis (Heude). According to 
him, no information is available either about the age or the centres of domes¬ 
tication of the buffalo, but it is probable that various local races of this animal 
rvete domesticated in different centres of its distribution. 

Distribution. —The range of distribution of B. bubalis, which still survives 
in' a feral state and has developed several local races as a domesticated or semi- 
domesticated animal, is, according to Selater 3 , “ In low lands and swampy 
places, never in mountains; Assam and Ganges Valley including the Nepal 
Terai (Hodgson) and the Sunderbunds, In the peninsula of India from the 
Ganges southwards to the Godavery River (Jerdon) and westwards to the 
Weinagunga River and Mandla (Blanford) ; it is also found in the northern 
and eastern districts of Ceylon (Kelaart). It seems very doubtful whether the 
wild buffalo of: Burma and Indo-China is truly feral or merely the escaped 
domestic animal Max Weber (loc. cit., p. 593) considers B.sondaicus (Riiti- 
meyei) of the Sunda Islands to be synonymous with B. bubalis. ^ The Indian 
Buffalo has also been introduced into Egypt, Italy, Hungary and South Russia. 

Subfamily: Caprinas. 

The skeletal parts of sheep and goat are so closely similar that it is not 
an easy matter, particularly when, fragmentary remains alone are available, to 
decide definitely whether they belong to the sheep or the goat. Riitimeyei 4 * , 
in his classifies! work on the Emma of the Swiss Lake-dwellings, gave useful 
characteristics for the identification of the remains of the two forms. According 
to him the hoof-phalanges and the surfaces of the body joints offer useful criteria 
for the identification of the two forms; the bones of the goat, further, show 
a slimness corresponding to those ot the deer family. Cornevin and Lesbre* 
studied several domesticated races of sheep and goat in addition to the skeletons 
of various wild forms, and found characteristic differences in the skull, the verte¬ 
bral column, particularly in the form of the axis, the apophyses of the dorsal 
vertebra) and in the numbers of the lumbar and caudal vertebrae, in the pelvic 
girdles, in. the relative sizes of the metaoarpals and metatarsals as compared 
to the lengths of the lmmerus and radius and the femur and tibia respectively, 
and in the shape of the phalanges. In this connection the following remarks 
of Kritz 6 are of special interest :—■“ Ganze Knochen (mit oberen und unfceren 
Gelenken) lassen sich mit Sicheikeit bestimmen, einzelne Zahne dagegen, sowie 
Fragments von Kiefern gestatten nicht eine sichre Diagnose *, selbst die Bestim- 

i According to Cook, S. V.-Cambridge Ancient History , I, p. 156 (Cambridge, 1923), however, the date of the 
reign of Sargon of Agade is considered by various authorities to be somewhere between 2872-2500 B.C. 

” 3 Antonius, O.— Qrundzuge einer Stammcsgeschichte der Haustiere, p. 29 (Jena 1922). 

a s c l a ter, W. L.— Cat. Mammalia Ind. Mus. 11, pp. 129, 130 (1891). 

♦Rutimeyer, L.-xW. Mem. Soc. Hdvtt. XIX, pp. 124-129 (1862). 

“Cornevin et Lesbre— Bull. Soc. d'Anthropol. Lyons, X, pp. 47-72 (1891). 

‘Kritz, M._ Jdhrb. K. K. Geol. Beichans. XLI, p. 551 (1892). Also sec Duerst, tec. cit, p. 381. 
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mimg der ganzer Kiefer (wenn nicht gauze Schadel vorliegen) ist schwankend 
un.geach.tet der von Rfitimeyer in seiner Fauna der Pfablbauten, pp. 124-129, 
angef iihrten Unterselieidimgsinerkmale 

The remains of these animals from Harappa are unfortunately very frag¬ 
mentary. There is neither a single complete skull, nor a complete lower jaw. 
No complete limb-bones or girdles are ■ available, and the identification of the 
remains available has, therefore, been a matter of some difficulty. I have 
carefully compared the material available with skeletons of goats and sheep 
in the Indian Museum, and even then some of the identifications must be doubtful. 

Capra aegagrus Gmelin, race indicus. 

The Indian Domestic Goat. 

(Plate VI, figs. 1-5.) 

Mound F; Great Granary area; Square H 9 & I 9; depth 0-3'. 1st phalanges of 3rd 
and 4th toes. 

Mound F; Great Granary area; Square J 9/5, 10, 15 ; depth l'-3'6". Left ramus 
of lower jaw fragmentary, and distal end of right tibia. 

Mound F; Great Granary area; Square I 9/10, 15, 20; depth l'-3'6". Distal end 
of left 3rd-4th metatarsal. 

Mound F ; Great Granary area ; Square K 9/2 ; depth 3' 6". 1st phalanges of 3rd 
finger; 3rd toe. 

1817. Mound F ; Great Granary area; Square I 9/18; depth 7' 3". Left ramus 
of lower jaw; fragments of radius and tibia (charred). 

7846a. Mound F; Great Granary area; Square I 9/14; depth 8'. “ From lower 
half of a fragmentary jar ”, Distal end of right 3rd-4th metacarpal. 

Mound F ; Great Granary area ; Square J 9/19 ; depth 8'. Right calcaneum. 

3687. Mound F; Great Granary area; Square J’ 7/20; depth 8' 4". Distal end of 
right 3rd-4th metatarsal. 

3905. Mound F; Great Granary area ; J 9/9; depth 9' 8". Fragments of femur 
and tibia ; 3rd-4th metatarsal. 

3929. Mound F ; Great Granary area ; Square I 9/7 ; depth 10' 2". Distal end of 
left 3rd-4th metacarpal. 

Mound F ; Trench I; Square M 11/7, 8, 12, 13 ; depth 15' 4"-17'6\ Fragments of 
left radius; shaft of femur. 

Mound F ; Trench 1; Square M 11/17, 22 ; depth 21' 6". Fragments of left ramus 
of lower jaw-. 

Mound F; Trench IV, Square K 12/3; depth ? Fragments of left humerus, radius 
and femur. 

H3075. Cemetery H; Square S/34, 5, 10; depth 2' 10". Distal end of left humerus. 

H502/. Cemetery H; Square S 34/1; depth 4' 6". Fragment of right maxilla with 
M 1-3; fragments of left humerus, radius and fibula. 

1845. Cemetery H; Square S 34/6; depth 8'. Fragments of scapula and right tibia. 

Mound D; Trench I; Square Q 31; depth 6'-9'. Right lower 1st molar; 2 fragments 
of a horn core. 

Mound D; Trench I; Q 30 ; depth 6'-9'. Fragment of left scapula. 

G 2 
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Mound AB; Extension of Pits I, IK; Square P 24/13, 18, 23; depth 6-9. Distal 
ends of two specimens of right humerus. 

H/C—Cemetery site—deep digging. Distal ends of two specimens ot right humerus , 
left radius without epiphyses, 

954. ? Square B/n., depth 16'. Palatal portion of skull with premolars 1-3, and 
molars 1-3. 

D. S. 18. P 11-93; (D. R. S. coll.); depth 9'. Horn core, incomplete, 

D. S. 27. Af ; (D. R. S. coll.); depth 5'. UppeT right second molar. 

H 507. Cemetery H; depth 3'10'. Fragments of lower jaw and a sternal rib. 

H 573. ? ? Incomplete right femur. 

The few teeth available do not show any special peculiarities and generally 
resemble those of the recent domestic goats; 1 have also not been able to trace 
any differences between these teeth and the descriptions and figures of the molar 
tooth of goat by Cornevin and Lesbre (op. tit., pp. 48-50, fig. 6). I figure the 
fragment of a lower jaw No. H 507 (Plate VI, fig. 1). 

The horn cores are unfortunately all very fragmentary, but they resemble 
those of a goat figured by Duerst (loo. tit., Plate lxxvi, fig. 14) and the inner 
cavity of the core is, as in the case of the Anau goat, very extensive. I re¬ 
produce a photograph of the specimen (No. D. S. 18) excavated from a depth 
of 9 feet at Harappa (Plate VI, fig. 5). 

The metacarpal and metatarsal remains are all fragmentary, as are those 
of the humerus, radius, femur and tibia, and it is not possible, therefore, to give 
any comparative measurements. Photographs of some of these are reproduced 
on Plate VI (figs. 2-4). 

The selection of a name for the Domestic Indian Goat, is a matter of some 
difficulty. I agree with Stanford (Fauna, p. 503) that there " can be no doubt 
that C. cegagrus is one of the species, and probably the principal, from which 
tame goats are derived,” but the adoption of the name Capra hircm cegagrus 
for C wgagrus —the Persian Wild Goat as Blanford calls it—as Lyddekker 1 
has done, implies that C. cegagrus is derived from C. hircus Linn, the domesti¬ 
cated goat of Sweden. I, therefore, propose to designate the Harappa Goat, 
which I consider to be a domesticated form of V. cegagrus and with it all the Indian 
domestic goats as C. cegagrus race indicus. 

The ancestry of C. cegagrus is still uncertain, as the only two forms so far 
described from the Indian Tertiaries by Lyddekker 2 , viz., C. sivalensis and Capra 
8j>,, are, according to the author, allied to Hemitragus hyloarinm (Ogilby) and 
C. falconeri (Hiigel) respectively, and not to C. cegagrus. 

Blanford"s view in reference to the ancestry of the domestic goats has been 
noted above. Lyddekker 3 went a step further in considering C. cegagrus or 
pasancp —the name given to the male of this species by the Persians the 
.ancestral stock of all the numerous varieties of the domestic goat . Danford 4 
had, however, some years earlier suggested that while cegagrus formed the 

1 Lyddekker, lL-~U3at. Ungulate Mam.. Brit . Mus., I, pp. 156, 157 (London, 1913). 

2 Lyddekker. R.— Mem. Geol. Survey Ind.. Pal. Ind. (Ser. X) I, pp. 169*171 (1878). 

8 Lyddekker, R.— Homs and Hoofs , p. 107 (London, 1893). 

4 Danford, C. Q.— Proc. Zool. Soc . London- pp. 458-468 (1875). 
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principal stock, it cannot be considered as the only source from which the 
goats had sprung, and that probably the various forms of ibexes also contributed 
to the different types of goats. Antonins * 1 is definitely against any connection 
between the Indian domestic goats and the Thar ( llemitragus ), and, in view 
of the close similarity of the present day Indian forms to modern Egyptian 
goats, considers these short-homed forms to have a preponderance of wgagrus 
or C. pisca blood. Duerst (loc. cit., p. 380), who called the Anau Goat— Capa 
cegagrus rutirmyeri Duerst, considered this form to he "a short-horned goat, 

such as lives still, in a slightly differentiated form, in Central, Eastern, and 
Southern Asia, as well as in the Malayan Archipelago ”. He further on (p. 441) 
considered the possibility, even the probability, of India and probably Persia 
being the “ ancestral lands ” from which the importations of the camel, the 

goat, and possibly the hornless sheep with the domestic pig and the shepherd- 

dog had taken place to Central Asia and Europe. Rilzheiiner 2 remarks that 
as a result of recent work the origin of the Domestic Goat may he considered 
to be definitely solved. He believes the domestic types to be descended from 
the wild Goats of the genus Capra, and is of the opinion that genera like Hewti- 
tragus were in no way concerned with their origin. He divides the domestic 
types into two groups :— Hircus- group and the Prism-group. The former group, 
according to the author, is mainly confined to North and Middle Europe, though 
some forms are also found in Southern Europe, but it does not extend to South 
and Central Asia. In the latter group he includes the ^Ethiopian Goat, various 
races of which are found in Arabia, Syria, North Africa and as far as Nepal; 

he also includes in this group the Kashmir form which supplies the supreme 
quality of wool for the Kashmir shawls. Max Weber (loc. cit., p. 589) agrees 
in the main with Antonins in accepting three “ Domestikationscentra ”, and 
considers C. asgagrus as the ancestor of the sable-horned goats. In view of the 
above and C. pisca being probably a descendant of C. wgagrus 3 , 1 propose desig¬ 

nating the Indian Domestic Goat as C. wgagrus race indicus. 

Ovis vignei Blyth, race domesticus. 

The Harappa Domestic Sheep. 

(Plate VI, figs. 6-13.) 

H 501/. Cemetery H ; Square S 34/1 ; depth 4' 8"-5' 3". Incomplete and badly com- 
pressed skull. 

Mound F ; Great Granary area ; Square K 9/2 ; depth 3' 6*. Fragment of left hu¬ 
merus^ 

7851a. Mound F; Great Granary area} Square I 9/3; depth 3' 10*. “ From a very 

fragmentary jar No. 7851/' Left horn core. 

_ ___,______* i* -i— - 

1 Antonius, 0.— Grundzuge einer Stanmesgesckichte der Haustkre, pp. 226-231 (Jena, 1922). 

2 HilzlieimcT. M. —Die Suugetieie in Brehrns Tierleben (4th edition), IV, pp. 288-294 (Leipzig & Wien, 1920), 

3 In this connection see aiso Schwartz* E.— Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (Ser. 10) XVI, pp. 433-437 (1935), who 
concludes that “ there cannot be any doubt that the majority of domestic goats, including **C. prisca ’ have 
been derived from the wild C. a. vegagrus Earlier in his paper, he however considers <xgagrns as a sub¬ 
species of G. hiTcus Linn. 
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Mound F; Great Granary area; Square K 9/5; depth 5'. Distal end of left 3rd- 
4th metatarsal, 

3759. Mound F ; Great Granary area; Square I 9/8 ; depth 5' 3*. Fragment of left 
ramus of lower jaw with M. 2, 3. 

Mound F ; Great Granary area ; Square I 9 ; depth 6'-9\ Two fragments of right 
tibia. 

Mound F ; Great Granary area.; Square K 9/1 -5; depth 6'-9*. Fragments of tibia, 
femur and 3rd-4th metatarsal ; 1st phalanx of 3rd finger. 

3905. Mound F; Great Granary area; Square J 9/9; depth 9' 8". Two left horn 
cores; distal part of left tibia. ' 

4989a. Mound F; Great Granary area ; Square K 8/3 ; depth 10' 6". Fragment 
of right ramus of lower jaw with Pm. 1, 2 and M, 1-3. 

Mound F; Great Granary area; Square J 9/15; depth 11' 9*. Fragment of tibia. 

851(4). Mound F ; Trench I ; Square. M 11/11 ; depth 12'. Distal end of radius. 

7823a. Mound F ; Trench III, Square N 10/1 ; depth 9'. Left calcaneum. 

10008(a). Mound. F ; Trench V, Square 12/25; depth 9'. ' 1st and 2nd phalanges 
of 3rd and 4th fingers. 

Mound F; Trench VI, Square P 9/4 ; depth 3' 2'. “ From the bottom of a large 

jar.” Fragment of right ramus of lower jaw with Pm. 3, M. 1-3. 

Mound F ; Trench VI; Square O 9/19 ; depth 4' 4". “ From an oval ghara .” Head 
of left tibia. 

Mound F; Trench VI; Square ,P 10/8; depth 8' 7*-ll' 10". Distal end of right 
humerus ; proximal end of left radius; promixal end of 3rd-4th metacarpal ; 
distal end of left tibia. 

Mound D ; Trench I; Square Q 31/20 ; depth 0-4' 6*. Left astragalus and calcaneum. 

4081. Mound D; Trench I, Square Q 31/19; depth 1' 6". Lpft 3rd lower incisor. 

H 483. Cemetery H ; Square S 34/6; depth 3' 8*. Tibia fragments. 

H 484ft. Cemetery H ; Square S 34/2; depth 5' 10". Lower jaw fragment ; 1st molar 

upper right; fragments of humerus and tibia ; right astragalus ; left navicular 
& cuboid ; 1st phalanx of 3rd finger. 

H/C.—Cemetery site, deep digging. Two axis and one 3rd cervical vertebra. 

Mound AB ; Extension of Pits I, II; Square Q 24/18 ; depth 5' 3". 3rd lower molar 
right; 1st phalanx 3rd toe. 

7174e. Mound AB; Extension of Pits I, II; Square Q 25/1 ; depth 9'. Fragment of 
left humerus. 

954. Square B/u; depth 16'. Almost complete right tibia. 

1 8/15. 1 1 Distal end of right 3rd-4th metacarpal. 

I 7/15. ? ? Left radius fragment; 3rd-4th metacarpal, proximal and distal ends; 

distal end of left femur. 

I 8/25. ? ? Distal end of right tibia and fragment of 3rd-4th metatarsal. 

S 39/1. ? ? ? Two 2nd upper molar teeth. 

P II/83. ? ? Cervical vertebral fragment; fragments of right humerus, femur and 

pectoral girdle. 

P 24/22. ? ? Right ramus of lower jaw, and distal end of right tibia. 

3919. “ Spoil earth.” Fragment of horn core. 

G 10212. ? ? Distal ends of left humerus and femur ; proximal half of 3rd-4th 

metatarsal. 

VI/3. ? ? 3rd-4th metacarpal fragment, and 1st phalanges of 3rd and 4th fingers. 

Pit I, Rev. II. ? ? Left humerus, distal end ; proximal part of right radius. 
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D. S. 18. P 11-93 ; (Z>. II S. coll.); depth 9'. Left 3rd lower molar; distal frag¬ 
ments of left and right humerus; fragment of pelvic girdle; right calcanea m. 
IV S. 20. Ab-555. (D. R. S. coll.). ? ? Sternal rib fragment; left 3rd-4th meta¬ 

carpal, proximal part. 

D S 21 Af. 357. (D. R. S. coll,). ? ? Right 3rd-4th metacarpal fragment. 

J) S 27.’ Af; (D. R. S, coll.); depth 5'. Fragment of right 3rd-4th metacarpal. 

My remarks in ’reference to the remains of the Goat from Harappa {supra, 
p. 48 ) are equally applicable to those of the sheep excavated m the same locality. 
The remains of the sheep, as the list given above indicates, are more numerous 
but they are almost without exception fragmentary. Not a single comple e 
W bone or a skull is available, and it is difficult, therefore, to be certain about 
the°sizes or to take measurements for comparison with those of other forms 

' Two almost complete horn cores, No. 3905, were excavated from the Mound 
F at’a depth of 9 feet 8 inches and I give below their measurements (m milli¬ 
metres). 

Length of the horn-core 
Circumference at base • 

Circumference 20 mm. below the tip 
Longitudinal diameter ...» 

Transverse diameter . • • 

The horn cores in section would be somewhat ovoidal, more rounded out- 
WM dly and compressed to almost a point inwardly ; they are greatly compressed 
from'side to skle inwardly. Photographs of two of the cores are reproduced 

on Plate VI (figs. 8, 9). . 

The only skull (Plate VI, fig. 6) available is in a poor condition It is 

badly mutilated, but the posterior view (Plat. VI, fig. Y) closely resembles the 
fivme of the skull of a sheep published by Comevin and Lesbre (op. at. p u3, 
s jj. 3 ). The teeth also, so far as I have been able to compare them with those 

of recent specimens, are similar. 

The limb bones including the phalanges do not call tor any special remarks. 
1, however, reproduce photographs of some of the better preserved remams 

°" P Tto scteltfon 'of a name for the Indian Domestic Sheep offers the same 
difficulties as the Indian Domestic Goat (vide supra, pp. 48, 49). Sewell (toe. at., 
„ 859) tried to get over the difficulty by designating the remains of the sheep 
Ln Mohenjo-daro os of Om ep. Hanford {Fauna, p. 494) after recording 
the occurrence of wild sheep in the Patearctic and Nearet.c reg.ons,. the range 
of one of which extends into Sind and the Punjab, remarked that the onpn 
of tame sheep is quite unknown”. No fossils of sheep have been recorded 
far from the Tertiaries of any part of India, and LyddekkeU d 3 not commit 
himself to anv definite views either in reference to its ancestry or the question of 
domestication." Antonins* * after discussing the difficult question at great length 

i Lyddekker, R ,-Hoofs and Home, pp. 57-89 (London, 1893). 

* Antonins, O .—GrundzUge eintr Siammesgcechichte der Hauntier*, pp. - N ’ >' 
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concludes that there were probably three centres of domestication for the sheep, 
and that the oldest and most important of the ancestral forms was the “ vor- 
derasiatische form, which corresponds to the comparatively long-tailed, Trans- 
Caspian sheep with curved horns or its allied forms from Eastern Persia, Reference 
may be made to this work for a detailed review of the literature andyfor the 
other centres of domestication which are of no interest to us in connection with 
the Indian sheep. Duerst ( loc.. cit.. pp. 370, 380) recorded the remains of a 
v ild sheep from An an under the name Ovis viynei arkal Lyddekker, and of a 
domestic sheep, which he considered to be identical with the “ turbary sheep ” 
of the Swiss Lake-dwellings, and, therefore, designated as Ovis ones palustris 
Rutimeyer. Though he considered it possible that a tame turbary sheep “can 
have originated from a wild Oms viynei arkal ” he also suggested that the domestic 
sheep of Anau may be “ an autochthonous^ derived domesticated form ”, 
Lyddekker 1 in his last work was of the opinion that “ it is most probable that the 
mouflon (0. musimon) is one of the ancestral forms This species of wild 

sheep is found in Sardinia, and though it is of importance in connection with 

the European varieties, it could not have any direct bearing on the domesticated 
varieties of the Indian Sheep. HiMieimer 2 divides the Domestic Sheep into 
four main groups : — wt/dei-group. orientalis- group, musimon- group and the Argali- 
group. In the -group lie. with reservation, inc ludes thft -rihairv sheep 

whicii is distributed in Asia from north Arabia over Afghanistan to India; the 

Harappa form was probably one of this group of long-legged, long-tailed sheep. 
Max W ober (loc. cit., p. 589) who summarises the earlier literature, noted that 
the various races of the Domestic Sheep, which are designated 0. dries Linn., 
arc the result of domestication over a long period both in Europe and Asia. 
Attef discussing the descendants of O. ananon Linn, -the Argali of the Altai 
Range, he considers the turbary sheep — 0. dries palustris to have been derived 
f 10111 hhe bed Sheep of Asia Minor-— 0. orientalis Brandt & Ratzeburg. Erom 
this descended the. European 0. musimon, while the short-tailed North European 
Sheep is also believed to be a descendant from this stock. Finally the long- 
limbed and long-tailed sheep, which produce various grades of wool, are to be 
derived from the Asiatic O. viynei-&Xook. 

^ith our present knowledge of the domestication of sheep it is impossible 
to lie certain about the origin of the various races oi Indian Sheep, but the 
possibility of the <). mgnei ancestorship for the Harappa Sheep is indicated. 

I he range of the 1 rial 0. viynei which, according to Blanforci [Fauna, p. 
408) is found in the Punjab Salt Range and in places throughout the ranges 
west oi the Indus in the Punjab and Sind down to the sea-level ”, was probably 
more extensive in the earlier times and it may be surmised that some form of 
it. which was iound feral round Harappa, was domesticated by the Harappa 
people. 1‘or this reason 1 propose provisionally to designate the Harappa Sheep 
— Ovis viynei race domesticus. 


1 Lyddekker, R— Cat. Ungulate Mam. Bril. Mite., I, p. 75 (London, 1913). 

2 Hilzheimer, M.— Die S&vgetkre in Brehms Turlcben (4th edition), IV, pp. 257-268 (Leipzig & Wien, 1920), 
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Family : Cerviix*. 

Cervus (Recurvus) duvauceli Cuvier. 

The Barasingha. 

(Plate IV, figs. 1, 2.) 

H/C. Cemetery site, deep digging. Fragment of right antler. 

350. Mound AB ; Extension of Pits I, II ; Square Q 24/2 ; depth 4'. Antler tip. 

3733. Mound AB ; Extension of Pits I, II ; Square Q 24/9 ; depth 4' 6". Antler tip. 

3380. Mound AB ; Extension of Pits I, II ; Square Q 24/12 ; depth 9'. Antler tip 
highly polished. 

2220. Mound AB; Extension of Pits I, II ; Square Q 24; depth 7'-9' 6". Antler 
tip. 

1159. Mound AB ; Extension of Pits I, II; Square P 24/12 ; depth 7' 4". Fragment 
of antler. 

170. Mound F; Great Granary area; Square J 9/20; depth 8' 6". Antler frag¬ 
ment. 

7857a. Mound F; Great Granary area; Square II 9/23; depth 4' 6". 3 antler frag¬ 
ments. 

2389. Mound F; Trench III ; Square N 9/10 ; depth 14' 9". Lower jaw fragment, 
left ramus with Pm, 2, 3 and M. 1, 2. 

7849a. Mound F ; Trench III; Square N 9/15 ; depth 10' 3". “ From a very frag¬ 

mentary jar ”. Antler fragment. 

10341. ? Antler fragment. 

10368. Mound F ; Trench IV, Square I 14/14*; depth 7' 6". 4 antler fragments. 

I have carefully compared the antler fragments excavated at Harappa with 
those of C. duvauceli in the Indian Museum collection and have no hesitation 
in assigning them to this species. In none of the fragments is the basal part 
preserved and it cannot, therefore, be surmised whether these fragments are 
of normally shed antlers or removed from animals that had been killed. 

No. 3380, which was found in a “ fragmentary jar ” is, as noted above, 
highly polished and the tip is rounded, while 7849a, which was also found in a 
jar is very fragile and highly impregnated with gypsum. The circumference 
of fragment No. 10341 near the base is ca. 5 inches, and this shows that the antler 
is of a fully adult specimen 1 . 

The lower jaw fragment with the premolars 2, 3 and molars 1, 2 agrees with 
a recent specimen in the Indian Museum in all respects. I reproduce photo¬ 
graphs of these specimens on Plate IV (figs. 1, 2). 

Distribution .—According to Lyddekker 2 the range of this species ‘ is res¬ 
tricted to India, not extending eastward of the Bay of Bengal or to Ceylon. 
Along the foot of the Himalaya it embraces the tract from Upper Assam in the 
east to the Kyarda Dun west of the Jumna, Assam, a few localities in the Indo- 
Gangetic plain from the Eastern Sundarbans to Bahawalpur, Rohri in Upper 
Sind, and parts of the extensive area lying between the Ganges and Godaveri 
valleys as far eastwards as Mandla.” 

1 For comparison of measurement see T. Bentham— Illustrated Cat. Asiat. Horns and Antlers in the Indian 
Museum, pp. 85, 86 (Calcutta, 1908). 

2 Lyddekker, JR.*~ Cat. Ungulate Mam. . Brit. Mus IV, pp. 95, 96 (1915). 

H 
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Tylopoda. 

Family: Suidae. 

Sus cristacus Wagner var. domestitus Rolleston. 

D. 8. 27. Af; (D. R . &, coll.); depth 5\ 3rd left upper. 

D. S. 15. ? (D. A. 8., coll.). Lower jaw fragment with left M. 2. 

Mound F; Great Granary area ; Square M 11/16, 17, 21 ; depth 21' 6". 1st and 2nd 
lower left Molars. 

2574. Mound F; Trench IV; Square N 9/9; depth 17' 11". Fragment of 3rd M. 
right. 

3929. Mound F; Great Granary area; Square I 9/7; depth 10' 2". Lower jaw 
fragment with 3rd M. right. 

3759. Mound F ; Great Granary area ; Square I 9/8; depth 5' 3". Upper jaw frag¬ 

ment with Pm. 4 and M. 1 and 2 ; 2 lower jaw fragments with Pm. 4 and 
Molar 1 and Pm. 4 respectively; fragments of radius. 

2596. Mound F ; Great Granary area; Square I 9/8 ; depth 6' 4". Lower jaw frag¬ 

ment, left ramus with M. 2, 3. 

Mound F ; Trench I; Square M 11/17, 22 ; depth 21' 6". Upper jaw fragment with 
M. 1, 2. 

Mound AB ; Extension of Pits I, II; Square Q 24/3 ; depth 6'-9'. Metatarsal of 4th 
toe. 

Mound F : Great Granary area; Square J 7/20. Metacarpal of 3rd finger, right. 

Mound F ; Great Granary area ; J 9/5, 10, 15 ; depth l'-3' 6". Right calcaneum. 

H/C. “Deep digging in cemetery Site” Upper jaw fragment with right molars 
1, 2. 

F V/IV. ? Fragment of lower jaws with incisors 1, 2 of each side and bits of canine, 

G 10212. ? Scapulas right and left, almost complete and 3rd right metatarsal. 1st, 

2nd thoracic and 1st sacral vertebral fragments. 

H 483. Cemetery If; Square S 34/6 ; depth 3' 8". Rib fragments and phalanx, of 
5th toe. 

3 12/24. ? Rib fragments. 

I 9/10, 22. ? Metacarpal of 3rd finger, right. 

P 11/83. ? Rib fragments. 

As there lias been a considerable difference of opinion amongst the various 
authorities in reference to the existing Asiatic species of the genus Sus Linn, 
it would be useful to preface my remarks about the Harappa pig with a short 
summary of the literature on the subject. The common Indian form, as the 
name indicates, was described as S. cnstatus by Wagner 1 in view of “ a crest of 
lengthened black bristles from the nape along the back ”, De Blainville 2 could 
not find any differences of morphological importance between the European 
wild boar S. scvofh Linn, and the Indian S. ctistatus , and Gray 3 confirmed this 
view in so far as the skulls of the two forms are concerned. Riitimeyer 4 believed 
S. indicus (-S. cristatus) to be the representative of a distinct stock, if not a 

1 Wagner, J. A.— Munch, gel. Anz. IX, p. 535 (1839). 

2 De Blainville, H. M. D.— Osteographic dea Mammiffres , IV, p. 129 (Paris, 1830-64). 

2 Gray, J. E.— Proc. Zool. Soc. London , p. 130 (1852). 

4 Riitimever, L .—New Denkschr. naturj. Gee. Basel , Teil IV, pp. 186-190 (1862). 
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distinct species. Nathusius 1 2 considered S. vittatus Muller & Schlegel, of the 
islands of Java, Borneo, etc., as the parent stock of S. indicus. Nehring* 
agreeing with Nathusius regarded S. cristatus to he only a continental form of 
the insular S. vittatus. Blyth 3 divided the Indian wild pigs into three species:— 
S. bengalensis Blyth from Bengal, S. indicus Gray with a wide range of distri¬ 
bution throughout India, Ceylon and Arakan, and S. zeylanensis Blyth from 
Ceylon. He distinguished the three species by the form of the skull and parti¬ 
cularly by the breadth of its occipital plane; the skull of the Bengal species 
being the broadest and most convex and that of the Ceylon form the narrowest. 
He further added that the widely distributed S. indicus approximates in skull 
characters to the European S. scrofa. Jerdon 4 * remarked that the Indian wild 
hog was as “ -worthy of specific distinction as many other recognised species ”. 
Kolleston 6 though he came to no definite conclusions about the specific differen¬ 
tiations of the various Asiatic species, concluded that “ whilst Sus cristatus, 
Sus leucomastyx, Sus vittatus and Sus timorensis form a close connected group 
of Suidce non verrucosi, with which again Sus andamanensis and Sus papuensis 
are to be allied, all these subspecies differ in points of considerable if not of 
specific value from Sus verrucosus of Java, from Sus celebensis, and finally 
from Sus scrofa of the Palaearctic region as well as from non-verrueose Sus bar- 
batus of Borneo He further added notes on two skulls of the domestic pig 
from Monghyr, Bengal, and designated this form as S. cristatus var, domesticus. 
Forsyth-Major 9 combined the Indian forms with S. vittatuss, and assigned it 
a very wide range from Sardinia to New Guinea and from Japan to the South- 
West Africa. Lyddekker 7 from his studies on the recent and fossil forms was 
“ inclined to continue to apply separate names to the Indian, S. cristatus, the 
Javan (etc.) S. vittatus and the smaller S. andamanensis, even if some of the forms 
indicate a more or less complete transition between them ”, He further re¬ 
marked that “ it is highly probable that the S. verrucosus, S. vittatus (including 
S. cristatus) and 8 . andamanensis groups are descendants of some of the three 
medium or large forms of Siwalik pigs with simple molars ; and the undoubted 
existence of the three fossil forms renders it, prima facie, probable that the exist¬ 
ing Asiatic species (exclusive of S. barbatm and S. salvanius) are more than two 
in number ”. Sclater 8 , Blanford 0 and more recently Wroughton 10 and Lyddekker 11 
all consider S. cristatus to be distinct from S. scrofa. Blanford distinguished 
the Indian from the European species by its much more developed crest of 


1 Nathnsius, H. V.— Vorstud'ie?i filr Qeschichte und Zuckt tier Hanstkiere Zunachst am Sckweineschaedd, p. 175 
(Berlin, 1864), 

2 Nehring, A. —Katalog Saugetliiere Zool. Samm. Kongl . Landwirth. Hocksckuh Berlin , p. 54 (Berlin, 1886), 

3 Blyth, E .—Journ, Asiat, Soc. Bengal, XXIX, pp. 105-106 (1860). 

4 Jerdon, T. C.— The Mammals of India, p. 242 (Roorkee, 1867). 

6 Rolleston, G.— Trans. Linn. Soc. London (Ser. 2) I, Zool., pp. 21-2S6, pis. xli-xliii (IS77), 

4 Eorsyth-Major, C. J .—Zool. Anz. VT, pp. 295-300 (1893). 

r Lyddekker, R.— Mem. Geol. Survey IndPal Ind. (Ser. X) III, pp. 50, 99 (1884). 

8 Sclater, W. L.— Cat. Mammalia Ind. Mus., II, pp. 193, 194 (1891). 

0 Blanford, W. T,— Farm. Brit. Ind. Mammalia , pp. 560-562 (1891). 

10 Wroughton, R. C.—Jcmrn. Bombay Nat, Hist. Soc. XXI, p. 1194 (1912). 

11 Lyddekker, R.— Cat Ungulate. Mam. Brit. Mus. IV, pp. 318-320 (London, 1915). 
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black bristles and proportionately greater size and complexity of the last molar 
of each jaw. He also considered the tame pig of India to be “doubtless derived 
rom the wild animal ”, Stehlin 1 from his detailed work on the teeth of the 
recent and fossil Suidae considered S. cristatus to be a " sehr nahestehende Form” 
of 5. sorofa, while Pira 2 considered it to belong to the “ vittatus— Typus ” ; this 
group, according to this author, has a wide range in India up to the Himalayas, 
tiuna, Indo-China, Tenasserim; in the insular areas in Ceylon, Andamans,’ 
*'ico oars, Sumatra, Java and Flores up to Timor, and in Japan and Formosa. 
Duerst (loc. cit., p. 355) following Nehring (1886) considered S. cristatus to only 
a . continental variety of 8. vittatus and proposed “ to employ for the South 
Asiatic pig the general name of S. vittatus ”. The Anau remains, he considered 
to be the oldest known of the “ Torfschwein ” or the turbary pig, 8. palustris 
utimeyer, which first appears in the Swiss pile-dwellings during the later 
Neolithic period, and is derived from S. vittatus. Keller 3 had in this connec¬ 
tion remarked a few years earlier that S. palustris must exist in a subfossil con- 
. < 11 ion m Central Asia, as it came at a very early period into Europe from Asia. 
In reference to the domestic pigs Max Weber (he. cit., p. 551) after discussing the 
three groups of recent forms concluded that these originated from the scrqfa- 
vittatus forms. The European types are to be derived from S. scrofa and the 
Asiatic from 8. vittatus. A certain amoliht of admixture amongst the two 
groups has also to be taken into consideration. 

I he material at mv disposal is not sufficient for a detailed consideration 
of. the various forms concerned, hut following Eolleston, Lyddekker, Blanford 
ami W rough ton 1 consider the common Indian boar to be Sus cristatus, and 

■a*io]> tor the domestic pig of India, derived from it, Rolleston’s varietal name 
■ domesticas . 

lhe remains of the Ifarappa pig are all very fragmentary and do not allow 
o. a (!efcaiIed cora parisoH without other species, but after a careful examination 
oi t ie bones and teeth 1 have no hesitation in referring them to the domestic 
race of the Indian pig S. cristatus. All the hones, as for example the scapulae, 
tie ca tcaneum and the phalanges are rather small and indicate that they belong 
to young individuals. I give below a series of measurements of these bones 
and lor comparison have included measurements from the skeleton of a domestic 
pig in the Indian Museum. 


Measurements (in millimetres). 


Harappa, specimen, right . 

>9 ,, left 

Indian Museum specimen, right 
95 left . 


Length. 

Proximal 

width. 

Distal 

width. 

186 

35 

103 

186 

ca. 35 

ca. 102 

233 

38 

120 

232 

37 

119 


1 Stehlin, H. G.— Abhandl. Schweiz, paldontol. Oes. XXVI, p. 66. 

2 Pira, A.—Zool. Jahrb., Suppl. X, p. 386 (1909). 

Keller, C .—Die Abstammung der dlteeten Haustiere , pp. 18, 102 (Zurich. 1902). 
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Measurements (in millimetres )—contd. 


— 

Length. 

Proximal 

width. 

Distal 

width. 

■ 

€alcaneum— 

Harappa speoimen . 

. . • 

. 

86 

32 

21 

Indian Museum specimen 

. 

• 

94 

36 

21 

Metacarpal 3rd finger— 

Harappa specimen . 

. 

• 

50 

17 

15 

Indian Museum specimen 

. 

• 

72 

23 

21 

Metatarsal 3rd toe— 

Harappa specimen . 

. 

• 

76 

21 

15 

Indian Museum speoimen 

. 

• 

82 

23 

18 


The molar teeth resemble those Of a domestic pig in the Indian Museum 
(Text-fig. 2) ; those of the Indian Museum specimen are more worn than those 
excavated at Harappa. 



Text-fig. 2. Sus cristatus Wftgner var. domesticus Rolleston. (a) Left premolar 1 and molars 1, 2 from upper jaw 
fragment. No. 3750 excavated at Harappa ; (5) the same teeth as in a of a specimen in the Indian 
Museum ; (c) Left molar 3 of upper jaw from Harappa, No. D. S. 27 ; (d) the same tooth as In e 
of a speoimen in the Indian Museum ; (e) right molar 3 of lower jaw from Harappa, No. 3020 ; 
(/) the same tooth as in e of a specimen in the Indian Museum. All the figures are natural size. 
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ANIMAL REMAINS FROM HARAPPA. 

Family: Cameled.*. 

Camelus dromedarius Linnaeus. 

The One-humped Camel. 

(Plate VII, figs. 1-4.) 

Mound AB ; Extension of Pits 1, II; Square I 8/10 ; depth 5' 9". “ Out of a jar.” Shaft 

of left radio-ulna. 

954. Square B/n ; depth 16'. Left scapula very incomplete. 

D. S. 30. A(e). (D. R. S. coll.). ? 1st phalanx of 3rd left finger. 

The three remains of the Camel from Harappa are very fragmentary and their 
identification has been a matter of some difficulty. 

The radio-ulna is of the left side but both its end-portions are missing. The shaft 
itself is not quite straight, but moderately arched; its outer surface is convex, while 
the inner is flattened and slightly concave near the middle. The total length is 
435 mm., maximum diameter of the proximal end 60 mm., maximum diameter 
near the middle 51 mm., maximum diameter of the distal end 72 mm., these 
measurements correspond very closely with those of a recent specimen of G. 
dromedarius in the Indian Museum. Lesbre’s 1 description of this structure “ Le 
radius est tres allonge et doublement courbe dans sa longneur, sur plat et sur 
champ, de telle sorte qiril est concave a son profil posterieur et a son bord externe. 
La partie externe de sa face anterieure se fait en outre remarquer par un certain 
aplatissement applies in every detail to the specimen from Harappa. A photo¬ 
graph of the Harappa specimen (PI. VII, fig. 3) and another (PI. VII, fig. 4) of 
the specimen in the Indian Museum are published for reference. 

i he scapula is 430 min. long, but as the supra-scapular portion is missing, 
its length must have been over 480 mm. The coracoid portion and the greater 
part of the spine are missing, and it is not possible, therefore, to be definite 
about, their structure, but I have little doubt that it is the left scapula of C. dro- 
medurius. The ventral surface shows the concavity in the proximal portion, 
the glenoid cavity is similar, and the postscapular fossa which is -rfluch broader 
than the prescapular fossa, appears to correspond very well with that of C. dro¬ 
medarius. I reproduce a photograph of this specimen (PI. VII, fig. 1) and of one 
(PI. VII, fig. 2) from the collection of the Indian Museum.. 

1 lie fragment of the 1st phalanx of 3rd left linger of the fore-leg resembles 
that of a recent specimen in the Indian Museum. 

According to Cope, 2 “ the New World furnished the camel to the Old ” as 
theie .is no evidence of the occurrence of the Camel-line in the Old World prior 
to the late Miocene, while in America a,s Pantolestes Cope they were present during 
the Eocene epoch. Wortman 2 is rather doubtful about the tylopodan charac¬ 
teristics of the genus Pantolestes and starts with the Upper Eocene (Uinta forma¬ 
tion) genus Protylopus Wortman. He succeeded in tracing the phytogeny of the 
Camel through various intermediate genera to Camelus americanus Wortman, 

1 Lesbre, F. X.—ArcUv. Mus. d'hisl. Nat. Lyons, VIII, p. 40 (1903). 

2 Cope, E. D.—Amer. Naturalist , XX, pp. 611-624 (1S86). 

3 Wortman, J. L.— Bull. Amer. Mus . Nat. Hist., X, pp. 93-142 (1890). 
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fossils of which were discovered in the Pleistocene beds of Italy Springs. Accord¬ 
ing to Abel 1 the family became established in Asia since the lower Pliocene and 
during the Ice Age reached Siberia. Falconer and Cautley 2 described from the 
Siwalik Hills of Northern India a fossil camel, C. sivalensis, which they considered 
to be “ nearly approaching the Indian species ” ; this form may probably have 
been the ancestral type of C. bactrianus Linn, from which the one-humped camel 
— C. dromedarius —was derived. Abel more recently 3 remarked that the origin 
of the Selenodontia is very doubtful, and it is just possible that they originated 
in the Eocene of Asia, whence they spread to America and Europe, and in each 
country developed further along specialised lines. Duerst (L c., pp. 383, 384) 
after referring to Nehring’s discovery of C. knoblochi in later Pleistocene deposits 
in Lutschka near Sarepta on the Volga north of the Caspian, and of C. alutensis 
Stefanesku in Koumania, concludes that all. the camels were descended from G. 
sivalensis. One of the branches of the two-humped reaching Western Asia and 
Eastern Europe developed into C. knoblochi and C. alutensis and probably the 
domestic race of the Anau Camel, while the other reached Africa and ‘‘ formed 
the one-humped variety of Northern Africa and Arabia ”, Whatever view may 
finally prevail, there can be little doubt that the Indian one-humped Camel is the 
descendant of the Siwalik fossil form— C. sivalensis, and that probably its domes¬ 
tication was first brought about in India. 

Distribution. — 0. dromedarius has not so far been discovered in a feral state. 

It is, according to Sclater 4 , “ found domesticated in India, Afghanistan and 
Western Asia generally also in Northern Africa ”. 

The remains of the Camel unearthed at Harappa, though scanty, seem to 
indicate that this animal had already been domesticated and was used by the 
Harappa people probably as a beast of burden. 

1 Abel, 0.— Die Stamne der Wirbelthiere y p. 808 (Berlin, 1919). 

3 Falconer. H. & Cautley, P. T. — Asiat. Researches, XIX, pp. 115-142, pis. xx, xxi (1835). 

8 Abel, 0.— In Max Weber —Die Sdugetien, II, p, 561 (1928). 

* Sclater, W. L.— Cat. Mammalia Ind . Mus., II, p. 192 (Calcutta, 1891). 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE I. 

Fig. 1 . Parreysda favidens (Benson) var. trigom Benson. No. 3689. Eight valve. 
Fig. 2. Varanus sp. Lateral view of a caudal vertebra. No. 1400. 

Fig. 3. Gavialis gangeticus (Gmelin). A dorsal scute. No. 7048. 

bio. 4. Lissemys punctata (Bonnaterre) forma typica. Left epiplastron. No. 5556. 

Fig. 5. Chitra Mica (Gray). Fragment of hypoplastron. No. 265. 

Galius sp. 

Fig. 6 . Eight humerus from Mound F; depth 6'-9'. 

Fig. 7. Head of left humerus from Mohenjo-Daro. 

Fig. 8 . Head of left femur from Mound F; depth 6'-9'. 

Fig. 9. A left femur of a recent specimen from Bengal. 


Taiera indica (Hardwicke). 

Hgs. 10, 10a. Lateral and ventral views of skull (No. 805). 

Figs. 11, 11a. Lateral and ventral views of a skull from Bareilly, U. P., in the Indian Museum, 
tig. 12. Right ramus, of lower jaw (No. 7849a): fragmentary. 

IGg. 13. Right ramus of lower jaw of a specimen from Bareilly, U. P., in the Indian Museum. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE II. 


Frlis ocreata Gmelin, race domestica Brisson. 

*)g. 1. Dorsal view of a skull from the Indian Museum Collection, 
f'ig. 1 a, Lateral view of the same skull. 

2. Dorsal view of the skull excavated from Mound F, No. 1202. 
I 1 'g- la. Lateral view of the same skull. 


Mungo a auTojyun ctatus (Hodgson). 

-'ig. 3. Lateral view of skull excavated from Mound F, No. 7783a. 
I 'g- 4. Lower jaw from the same site. 

hsr. 5. Lower jaw of a specimen in the Indian Museum Collection. 
Fig. 6. Atlas vertebra from the same site, 
f ig. 1 ■ Axis vertebra from the same site. 

Fi;.,. 8. Right scapula from the same site. 

Fig. f). Right humerus from the same site. 

big. lf>. Right tibia, incomplete, from the same site. 

big- H. Right half of the pelvic girdle from the same site. 


Fig. 12. 
Fig. 13. 
Fig. 14. 
Fig. 15. 


Cams indicus Hodgson. 

lateral view of a skull excavated from the Area G. 

Lateral view of a skull from the old A. S. B. collection in 
Left ramus of the lower jaw from the Area 0. 

Ldt ramus of the lower jaw in the Indian Museum. 


the Indian Museum. 
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Animal Remains from Harappa. 


Plate II. 






15. 


14. 




I. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE III. 

Cams pallipes Sykes. 

Figs. 1, la. Lateral and ventral views of a skull. No. 10797 ( d ), excavated at Harappa. 
Figs. 2, 2a. Lateral and ventral views of a skull in the Indian Museum. 

Fig. 3. Eight ramus of a lower jaw. No. 10797 (d), excavated at Harappa. 

Fig. 4. Left femur. No. G. 289, excavated at Harappa. 

Fig. 5. Left calcaneum. No. 10797 (d), excavated at Harappa. 

Cants tenggemnns Kohlbrugge, race harappensis nov. 

Figs. 6, 6a, 6/). Lateral, ventral and dorsal views of skull from Mound AB. 

Fig. 7. Left ramus of lower jaw. 

Indian Pariah Dog. 

Figs. 8, 8a, 86. Lateral, ventral and dorsal views of a skull in the Indian Museum. 
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EXPLANATION OP PLATE IV. 

Gervus (Recurvus), dumuceli Cuvier. 

.Pig. 1 . Lower jaw fragment with premolars 2, 3 and molars !,- 2. No. 2389. 

Fig. 2. Part of a lower jaw ramus of a recent specimen in the Indian Museum. 

Bos indicus Limiseus. 

lig. 3. The two horns with the frontal region of a short-horned cattle. No. 10212. 
fig. 4. Right hom of a short-homed cattle from Mound F; Square M. 11/22. 

Fig. 5. A lower jaw fragment of the right ramus. No. 7783 a. 
figs. 6, i. Atias and axis vertebra of the long-homed cattle. No. H. 603. 

Figs. 8, 9. 1 wo specimens of humerus of the short-horned and long-homed races. No. H. 483 
and No. H/C, Cemetery site. The reduction for both the photographs is the same. 
Fig. 10. Distal end of right radio-ulna with carpal bones of an animal of the long-horned race. 
No. 10008a. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE V. 


Bos indicus Linnaeus. 

Fig. 1. Left 3rd-4th metacarpal of an animal of the short-homed race. No. H/C, Cemetery 
site. 

Fig. 2. Right femur of an animal of the long-homed race. No. 10212. 

Figs. 3, 4. Complete and distal fragment of 3rd~4th metatarsal of the short- and long-horned 
races. No. 10212 and from Mound F, Trench VJ. respectively. 

Figs. 5, 6. 1st, 2nd phalanges of the short- and long-homed races. No. 10212 and from Mound 
F, Trench VI respectively. 

B(\s (Bubalus) bubalis Linnaeus. 

Fig. 7. Palatal part of a specimen. No. G. 11/27. 

Fig. 8. Fragment of a right horn from Mound G ; Trench II; Square AM 40/21. 

Fig. 9. Fragment of left ramus of lower jaw. No, 5440a, b , c. 
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Plate V, 


Animal Remains from Harappa. 






EXPLANATION OF PLATE VI. 

Capra cegagrus Gmelin, race indicus. 

Fig. J. Lateraljjview of fragment of right, ramus of lower jaw. No. H. 507. 
Fig. 2. Distal end Jo f left humerus. No. H. 3076. 

Fig. 3. Distal half of right 3rd-4th metacarpal. No. 7846a. 

Fig. 4. Distal fragment of right 3rd-4th metatarsal. No. 3687. 

Fig. 5. Left horn-core fragment (No. D. S. 18). 

Oiris vignei Blyth, race domesticus. 

Figs. 6, 7. Lateral and posterior views of skull. No. H. 501/. 

Figs. 8, 9. Two horn-cores. No. 3905. 

Fig. 10. Fragment of right ramus of lower jaw. No. 4989a. 

Fig. 11. Distal fragment of left humerus. No. G. 10212. 

Fig. 12. Distal fragment of right 3rd-4th metacarpal. No. (D. S. 27), Ai. 
Fig. 13. 'Distal fragment of left femur. No. G. 10212, 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE VII. 


Camelus dromedarius Linn. 

* 

Fig. I. Left scapula, No. 954, fragmentary. 

Fig. 2. Left scapula of a recent specimen in the Indian Museum. 

Fig. 3. Left radio-ulnar shaft from Mound AB, excavated from a depth of 5' 9*, 

Fig. 4. Left radio-ulna of a recent specimen in the Indian Museum. 






Rhinoceros unicornis Linn. 

Fig. 5. Fragmentary right scapula from Mound F, excavated from a depth of 8' V —11' 
Fig. 6. Eight scapula of a specimen in the Indian Museum. 
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Equus asinus Linn. 

Fig. 7. Maxillary portion of palate with 4tli premolar and 1-3 molars; No. 954. 

Figs. 8, 9. Two 3rd right metacarpals. 

Figs. 10, 11. Two specimens of 2nd phalanx of right hind-leg and right fore-leg of different sizes 
(D. j R. 8. coll.). No. D. S. 40 and 29. 
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Animal Remains from Harappa 
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